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THE VILLAGE. 


BY JAMES HERBERT MORSE, 








THE elms are old in the village, 
A shelter from rain and sun, 
The May winds make a murmur 
As over the boughs they run. 


Tis a pleasant sound, but a sweeter 
Is the anvil’s merry ring, 

And the tap tap of the cobbler, 
Aud the mill-wheels, as they sing. 


A long, long mile is the village, 

When the oxen draw the wain ; 
And long to the feet of the children, 
e And long to the funeral train. 


The wain is gone to the thicket 
For the aromatic pine, 

The children are off to the pastures 
With the slowly-moving kine; 


And the tongue in the belfry is tolling 
To many a hill and glen, 

That a soul, like the mist of a morning, 
Will never come back again. 


Oh, a merry time for the living, 
With the high boughs overhead ; 
And down by the Lombardy poplars’ 
Is a sunny home for the dead ! 
New YORK City. 
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THE WIZARD. 


BY JOHN B. TABB, 











SPRING-PROSPERO through all the land 
Now waves again his magic wand, 
From wiuter’s long captivity 
To set the Ariel-blossoms free. 

St. CHARLES’ COLLEG, ELLICOTT CITY, MD. 
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MY LAST INTERVIEW WITH NASR-ED-DIN 
SHAH. 


BY FANNY NICHOLS BENJAMIN. 











THE ex-Shah of Persia was officially, and always in 
public, the most august and imposing of monarchs. 
Tall, finely proportioned and of military bearing, bis 
hauteur and reserve of manner went far to give the 
impression he was indeed, as his people claimed, the 
King of kings and the Sun of suns. During our resi- 
dence in Persia I had frequent opportunity, however, of 
seeing quite another and more attractive side of this 
Eastern monarch. 

I met him both in the country and in town informally 
in the Auderoon, or private apartments of his Queens. 
He came in, during my visits, quite as a genial and most 
curteous man of the world would enter the presence of 
ladies who were guests of his family. 

My last interview with the Shah will always remain, 
now that he has gone, a most agreea»le remembrance. 
When he found we were to leave Persia, he sent two of 
the eunuchs of the Palace to bear an invitation to my 
daughter and myself to pass the day with his favorite 
Queen, the Sultana ‘‘ Anisa Dooleb.” 

After the morning visit with her, which was full of 
interest, we, were joined by the aunt of the Shah, an 
elderly woman of tine presence, and together we shared 
a delightful luncheon. 

When we had about finished this repast, the Shah en- 
tered through a long window opening from an outer 
veranda. We all rose, and the Anisa D oleh led the way 
to the great drawing room. The Sbah, after conversing 
in an affectionate manner with her for a few moments, 
Crossed the space between us and commenced at once by 
asking me in French (the language he always spoke 
with me) if it * were indeed true we were about to leave 
Persia,” 

} replied, expressing the regret I sincerely felt, He 





at once respor ded : ‘‘ But why do youleave? We like Mr. 


Benjamin ; he understands us ; he speaks our languages. 
Des he not like us?” I assured the King of our affection 
for everything Persian, but said: ‘‘ You know, Sire, 
there are two political parties in our country. Behold, 
the other is uppermost.” 

He smiled and shook his head. ‘‘ Iconfess I do not 
understand your politics, In London or Paris or per- 
baps on American soil, your President might want to be 
represented by men of his own party, but away out 
here, on the other side of the world, what difference 
does it make?” He then added some pleasant things 
about my husband which I will not repeat and asked if 
there was anything the Shah of Persia could do to keep 
Mr. Benjamin there. 

I replied that it ‘‘ was well-known that the power of 
the Shah was almighty, but that neither God nor man 
was likely to influence much our politicians, or some- 
thing to that effect, half ironically. 

The Shah then commenced seriously to talk of our 
country. Said he: ‘‘ I have great respect and interest in 
the United States and, do you know, there is no country 
I wish so much to visit.” 

I said: ‘‘ Why do you not come? We willsenda ship 
across the Atlantic for you, when next you visit Eu- 
rope.” 

My enthusiasm seemed to please the Shah, and he re- 
plied: ‘‘I know your people are very hospitable,” but 
added, musingly, ‘“‘the Atlantic is a great sea. I cannot 
put the wide Atlantic between myself and my Throne ;” 
then, with a sigh : ‘‘No; I shall never come to America,” 

New Yor«k Ciry, 
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MR. LOWELL AND MR. SMALLEY. 








BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 





Mr. SMALLEY’s recent paper in Harper’s Weekly on 
‘*Mr. Lowell in England,” is one go thoroughly delight- 
ful and instructive that it is, perhaps, to be ranked even 
above the volumes of English reminiscence by the same 
author—volumes which Lowell was always ready to 
praise, and his presentation copy of which he bequeathed 
expressly to the Cambridge Public Library. They show, 
as does this magazine paper, those especial qualities of 
trained style which have been familiar to Americans for 
80 many years in the great English weeklies; the clear- 
ness, the terseness, the practiced ease of execution, the 
level quality of excellence, as if one remarkably clever 
man wrote them all. This makes it the more worth 
while to take exception to onesingle point in the portrait 
—where Mr. Smalley is tempted to generalize just a little 
beyond his own knowledge, in pronouncing on the whole 
life of a man whom he had personally known for less 
than half that life. It is this point and this only whichI 
should venture to criticise. 

Mr. Smalley says of Lowell: ‘‘ He came to London the 
man he had been all his life long. . . a thinker, a 
dreamer, a poet, almost a recluse.” But for the phrase 
*‘all his life long” this would be very true; yet he cer- 
tainly was not born a recluse, nor did he begin his ca- 
reer like one. As for birth and inheritance, his mother 
had Irish blood in her, and had, by all descriptions of 
those who knew her, the Irish temperament—gay, warm- 
hearted, impulsive, social—all these being qualities which 
her son inherited. From his-father he had a more stren- 
uous quality; but the Rev. Dr. Lowell was a man of 
sufficiently mild clericalism to preach sermons only 
fifteen minutes long, and this in a Congregational pul- 
pit. He had, moreover, a sense of humor, for no one 
without it would have finally silenced a woman made 
garrulous by bereavement, and stedfastly refusing all 
consolation—‘‘ But, after all, my dear Madam, what do 
you expect to do about it?’ Lowell did not, therefore, 
inherit recluse qualities. As a schoolboy he was the 
gayest of the gay. Incollege he was the wit of his class ; 
and my college diary records him as coming as a 
senior into our freshman debating club and keeping us 
supplied with amusement for the whole evening. It is 
enough to say that he was secretary of the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club—the reverse of a recluse position—and kept 
its records in verse. After leaving college he and Maria 
White were the “‘ King and Queen” of what was prob- 
ably the most brilliant circle of young people—the 
‘* Brother and Sister” club~eyer brought together jn the 
neighborhood of Boston, 99 


After his marriage, too, Elmwood became the scene of 
a modest but delightful hospitality ; for Mre. Lowell had 
hosts of friends and loved to meet them. Eminent 
strangers were entertained there ; Ole Bull, for instance, 
on bis first arrival. Thenfollowed by degrees the deaths 
of his older children, and the illness and death of his 
wife ; then the sinking of Dr. Lowell into that sorrow- 
ful condition described in one of his son’s most remark- 
able poems, ‘‘ The Darkened Mind.” It was the closing 
in of these shadows, which changed for many years the 
life of Lowell and made him, so far as he ever was, a 
recluse. 

Fora time it made a reaction which took him posi- 
tively away from his early associations; even, in a de- 
gree from the antislavery movement, which had also 
helped, till then, to keep him from recluse habits. Un- 
fortunately his second marriage, tho a congenial and 
happy one, did not prevent this tendency ; for the lady 
selected was not strongly social in her aptitudes, and, 
moreover, became herself an invalid. From this point, 
Mr. Smalley’s delineation is admirable, nothing could 
be truer or better; and even this partial modification 
of it would not be worth while, were not the whole 
career of a manof genius deserving of much study, even 
in detail, lest it lead to mistaken generalizations. Instead 
of painting him as a life-long recluse who was at last 
brought out of his shell by the delights and opportunities 
of London, he is rather to be regarded as one naturally 
social and joyous in the highest degree, but whose life 
in that direction had been checked and was resumed. It 
was not, in short, a case of tardy, but interrupted devel- 
opment, 

That he gained vastly in the power of self-repression 
and of mutual deference by going to London. is unques- 
tionable. It is the best thing taught to Americans by 
the admirable discipline of the dinner tables of that city, 
that we unlearn the habit of monolog. No one needed 
this more than Lowell, except perhaps Holmes ; the two 
had sat at opposite ends of the table so long, at the early 
dinners of Atlantic contributors, and practically monop- 
olized the talk. As to the quality of conversation in 
London, they found none better than their.own ; but 
tney learned—at least Lowell did—the value of haif- 
rations. Perhaps Mr. Smalley presses too far the novelty 
that Lowell found ina circle where there were others 
besides men of letters ; for in truth he had around him 
just such a circle, so far as it went, athome. Among 
his intimate friends and club-fellows were great capital- 
ists, like John M. Forbes ; men of the world, like Tom 
Appleton ; lawyers and public men, like Judge Hoar ; 
men of science like Agassiz ; physicians like his own 
brother-in-law, Dr, Estes Howe. The difference was not 
in quality so much as in quantity. Lowell could not 
perbaps say, like Stuart Newton the painter : ‘‘ I meet in 
London occasionally such company as I meetin Boston 
all the time”; but he could at least goso far as to say 
that at home he meta sufficient variety of types to know 
that men of letters did not monopolize the world. When 
it came to sheer quantity, of course London was over- 
powering; it was like going froma small preparatory 
school to Oxford; but, after all, a man usually finds, in 
looking back, that his own schoolmates aiforded him a 
microcosm of the world. 

Lowell, fortunately, lived to refute very promptly the 
ignorant pity bestowed upon him in advance by Mat- 
thew Arnold, for returning home, after the intoxication 
of his life in England, to live in Elmwood. Mr. Arnold 
never in his life had one glimpse of what America is to 
an American: and those who best knew Lowell had no 
such fear. Tne first pang over, called forth by the re- 
turn to his changed home, and he slipped into his old 
associations as easily as into a familiar garment. Never 
was he more delighted than in those later fireside years, 
even when the fireside had come to bea part ofa sick 
room, Indeed, he was more delightful than ever ; his 

habit of mind was more genial; he was less imperious, 
more moderate in his judgments—in short, more mellow. 
He liked to talk of London, as he still liked to go there, 
but without a trace of self-consciousness or conceit ; he 
could talk delightfully about it, but so he could of 
Madrid—in fact, of Philadelphia or Chicago. He rejoiced 
to meet old neighbors, and pick up old threads and began 
immediately to accumulate new anecdotes about the old 
Cambridge. He delighted to tell how, on the day before 
the last Fourth of July, an early contemporary, in some- 
what humbler life, had come to him to appeal for still 
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another comrade who had habitually drifted into evil 
ways and was lodged in the East Cambridge jail. ‘‘ Now, 
Mr. Lowell, I know you wouldn’t want that boy, that 
Cambridge boy, to spend Independence Day in jail! I 
know you'll just bail him out.” Lowell promptly did so, 
tho knowing well that his beneficiary would spend 
the Fourth of July in qualifying himself for returning to 
jail again, which was precisely what happened. So in 
forms more satisfying, he took up the dropped threads 
of his life, receiving the Dante Club and the Modern 
Language Association as tho each were the Royal Scci- 
ety. In looking back on London, too, he was able to see 
its limitations as well as its delights, was ready to rec- 
ognize the barren fig-tree side of it, in Lord Houghton’s 
phrase ; the limitation and disappointment resulting 
from the very excess and hurry of it. It is the side we 
see in books of personal recollections like Lady East- 
lake’s ‘‘ Diaries” or Sir Frederick Poliock’s ‘‘ Rominis- 
cences,” where the writer goes from one brilliant breakfast 
or luncheon, or dinner to the next, meeting all the wits 
and sages, and bringing away only two or three anecdotes. 
Lowell himself recognized all this limitation, yet de- 
lighted in the retrospect, skimmed for you the cream 
of it, and then took you out on the piazza to watch the 
squirrels andthe robins. Becoming again, in some sense, 
a recluse, he was such a recluse as Sir Henry Wotton 
might have been, or as the tenant of Andrew Marvell’s 
garden, 
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GOD'S PROMISES. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








THE solvency of a bank or the strength of a Govern- 
ment gives their value to the notes they issue. So it is 
the infinite solvency of the Divine Ruler that makes all 
God’s promises to be ‘‘ exceeding great ard precious,” 
And on them rests the true Christian’s assurance and his 
peace of mind in the darkest hours. It was happily ex- 
pressed by an old Negro on a Virginia plantation whom 
a friend of mine once asked: ‘‘ How is it, Caesar, that 
you are always the happiest man on the plantation?” 
** Because, sah, I always lays flat down on de promises, 
and I prays straight up.” Humble, happy soul, he was 
not the first man who has eased an aching heart by lay- 
ing it on God’s pillows, or the first who has risen up the 
stronger for a repose on the unchangeable words of the 
infinite love. ; 

God's promises are as “‘ great” as their Giver, Open 
thy casket, my brother; pour out the golden ingots 
stamped with the image and superscription of the King ! 
Count over tte diamonds that flash in thy hand like 
stars! Compute, if you can, the worth of this single 
jewel, ‘*‘ He that believeth on Me shall have everlasting 
life,” or this other one, ‘‘ Ask and ye shall receive, seek 
and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 
Then remember who it is that made these promises and 
to what poor, unworthy creatures they are given. When 
Julius Caesar once gave a man a great gift, the man said, 
‘This is too great for me to receive.” And the noble 
Roman replied, ‘‘ It is not too great for me to give.” The 
smallest promise in our Bible-casket is too much for us 
poor sinners to deserve ; yet the largest promise is not 
too large for our Heavenly Father to make good. He 
scorns to act meanly by his children, and wonders 
that we so often act meanly toward him. 

Many people commit the grievous mistake of forget- 
ting that nearly all of the divine promises are con- 
ditional, God as a sovereign has a right to prescribe 
the terms on which he will bestow his priceless blessings. 
The Bible sparkles with promises of salvation ; but to 
whom? Are they made to any man unconditionally ? 
Not that I can discover. God commandeth all men 
every where to repent, and makes repentance of sin one 
condition of salvation. Ancther condition is--faith on 
the crucified Son of God. ‘‘ He that believeth on the 
Lord Jesus Christ hath everlasting life; he that be- 
lieveth not is condemned already, because he hath not 
believed on the only begotten Son of God ; he shall not 
see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” These 
terms are explicit enough. Is it not strange that any 
one should expect to be saved who is nullifying all Gcd’s 
promises by refusing to comply with God’s terms? Sal- 
vation is a matter of covenant. God lays down his 
conditions in the Gospel. The blood of Christ cleanseth 
from all sin; and he that cometh to Christ shall in no 
wise be cast out. Observe how thickly the precious 
promises are strewed around one spot—the cross of Cal- 
vary; there they are as sparkling as the diamonds in 
the sands of Golconda. My friend, if you desire the 
benefit of these promises which are large enough to 
awaken the envy of an angel you must go to Calvary 
for them; that is your hill of hope, and your mount of 
mercy. Every drop of sacred blood from the crucified 
Lamb of God is an infinite invitation of divine love. 
The Cross itself—in its stupendous signification—is one 
eternal unchangeable promise ‘‘exceeding great and 
precious.” But to be saved you must go to the Savior; 
and your going to him in sincere penitence and faith is 
your part in complying with God’s sovereign conditions. 
This age has discovered many new things ; it has discov- 
ered no new terms of salvation. They are as old and as 
glorious as Calvary. 

As we have said of the promises of full salvation that 
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they lie beside the cross of the atoning Jesus, so it may 
be said of the promises in regard to prayer ; they are to 
be found beside the mercy-seat. ‘Ask and ye shall re- 
ceive.” There is no receiving without the right asking ; 
no finding without the right seeking: no opening to us 
unless we knock with the right spirit. If you have ever 
gone to that mercy-seat and come away empty, it was 
because you asked amiss. If you regarded iniquity in 
your heart ; if you carried only the cravings of prideand 
selfish lusts instead of the supplications of submissive 
faith, then the very promises became warnings to seal 
your lips. God makes hisownconditions. To penitence 


,and faith he gives liberally ; to selfishness or unbelief 


nothing. He loves to give when we will let him give; 
and is never better pleased than when we importune 
him with his own words, and plead before him his own 
promises, Yet there is a fearful amount of skepticism, 
even with many professed Christians in regard to the 
answering of prayer. 

Good people often forget that there are many sincere 
and proper petitions that we cannot expect to see an- 
swered at once. Many a faithful mother’s prayersfor her 
children have brought down precious blessings upon them 
long after the sod has grown green over her slumbering 
dust. The first martyr, Stephen, prayed during the 
agonies of death for his persecutors ; when he was in 
Paradise the young bigot who was an accomplice in his 
murder became a trophy of redeeming grace. Lat de- 
sponding parents and desponding churches remember 
that God often puts perseverance to the test, and delay 
does not mean denial. God sometimes pu!s a long date 
to his promises. David does not come into his promised 
kingdom for many a year, and Abraham does not see his 
promised son until he is an old mav. The young grain 
that is now gladdening the fields with greenth slept un- 
der snow and frozen clods all through the long winter. 
How often I think of the reply of the simple-hearted old 
nurse to the mother who was worrying over her sick 
child: ‘‘ Ma’am. you jist trust God ; he’s tedious, but he’s 
sure.” I don’t believe that there is such a thing in the 
history of God’s kingdom as a right prayer offered in the 
right spirit that is forever left unanswered. 

For honest, fervent prayers are often answered in a 
different manner from our expectations. God blesses 
the good intention, but does not grant the strict letter of 
the request. Jacob, when he blessed the sons of Joseph 
laid his right hand on the son who stood at his left side. 
So our Heavenly Father takes off the hand of his bless- 
ing from what we asked for, and lays it on another 
something that it is more for our good to have, Paul 
besought God three times over that the “thorn in his 
flesh” might be taken away; God heard him, and an- 
swered him—not by removing thethorn, but by thesweet 
assurance ‘‘ my grace is sufficient for thee”; and Paul’s 
victorious patience has been a lesson for millions of suf- 
fering saints to this present day. God works on long 
lines, but with an unerring hand; inthis life we look at 
the weaving tapestry of his providerce on the raveled 
side ; in eternity we shall see the tapestry beautifully 
finished without one thread of his promises broken. 

Heavi n itself is now only a promise to the best man or 
woman on this wide globe. No human eye sees it; 
no human ear listens to its far-away songs of rapture. 
No departed friend comes back to us in shining raiment 
to tell us just where and what it is. God keeps his great 
secret well. But, oh, impatient brother, mark you this 
—‘‘a promise is left us of entering into that rest.” God 
has said that; and is not thatenough? On that promise 
millions upon millions have pillowed their dying heads 
and fell asleep in Jesus, All that I ask is that the lamp 
of that glorious promise may light me through the dark 
valley until the lamp is swallowed up in the blaze of 
Heaven’s glory, or the stars of night vanish with the 
coming of the cor quering orb of day, 

“ O Sion the golden! 
My eyes still are holden, 
Thy light till I see; 
And deep in thy glory, 
Unveiled then before me, 
My King, look on thee !” 
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APPEAL TO MY COUNTRYWOMEN. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
PRESIDENT OF THE WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


BROOKELYY, N. Y. 








AN ancient nation is being exterminated in the land of 
the Bible. Fifty thousand victims stretched out under 
God’s sky iv the slow circle of a year; women, pure, 
devout and comely, suffering two deaths—a living and a 
dying death; little children poised on the bayonets of 
Moslem soldiers, villages burned, starvation and pesti- 
lence the common lot. 

On the other hand, Christian Europe with seven mil- 
lions of soldiers who take their rations and their sacra- 
ment regularly ; statesmen who kneel on velvet cushions 
in beautiful cathedrals and pray, ‘‘ We beseech thee to 
hear us, good Lord”; diplomatists who can ‘‘ shape the 
whisper of a throne” and shade the meaning of an ulti- 
matum ; but neither statesman, diplomat nor soldier has 
wit, wisdom or will to save a single life, shelter a single 
tortured babe, or supply a single loaf of bread to the 
starving Christians on the Armenian hillsides ; ‘‘ vested 
interests ” are against it, ‘‘the balance of power” does not 
permit it, the will of the Sultan is;the only will in the 
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Empire of Turkey, ard all the wills of all the Christian 
nations cannot move it one hair. 

The Turk is barbarous while the statesmen are over. 
civilized ; he is a fanatic while they are—craven cow. 
ards. 

Meanwhile a star out of the West stands over the 
Orient ; it caught its light from the Star of Bethlehem, 
One woman, well-nigh seventy years of age, has taken 
her life in her hands and gone forward to the rescue; 
she has gone to bind up wounds, to give out bred, to 
light the fires on blackened hearthstones, to put hope into 
broken hearts. She is a greater power to-day for God 
and Brotherhood than all the statesmen, diplomatis‘s and 
soldiers, The world’s eyes follow her with love, they 
cannot see her plainly for tears. 

Did our Heavenly Father overrule the wickednsss cf 
diplomats and rulers to put before humanity an object 
lesson, on the broadest scale, of the futility of force and 
the omnipotence of love ? 

But we have not rallied to the call of our own Clara 
Barton as we might have done. We have not made good 
our pledges of sympathy and help. The deadly horror of 
the situation seems to have benumbed us—and that situ- 
ation was never more awful than to-day. 

Iam sailing to-day to England, where I shall do my 
utmost in co-operation with Lady Henry Somerset, who 
writes me that the wailof the Armenians will not + uffer 
her to sleep; but before going let me as my last loving 
word to my White Ribbon comrades, and that larger 
band of devoted women “‘ whose hearts God has touched” 
in other lines of Christian work, urge them to send help, 
and send it speedily, to the National Armenian R¢lif 
Committee, whose guaranty of $50,000 enabled Miss Bar- 
ton to begin her work, and to which she is lookirg for 
the money to make it possible for her to goon. Brown 
Bror. & Co., 59 Wall Street, New York. are the author- 
ized treasurers of this fund. Of the $500,000 need: d on 
the lowest calculation, only one fifth has yet been given, 

Miss Rebecca Krikorian, of Aintab, Turkey, whcse 
sister has been stolen and thrust into a Turkish } arem, 
and whose father, a pastor of fifty years’ stardi: g, is 
now in a Turkish prison, is going out to raise funds fer 
her people. She is a White Ribboner.a devoted Caris- 
tian, and an impassioned speaker. Let me beg ycu to 
send for Miss Krikorian, who will be accompanied by 
one of the Misses Leitch, Missionaries of the American 
Board, whose successful work in Ceylon is well knewr. 
These ladies will arouse enthusiasm wherever they go, 
and will bring in returns in that which means bread for 
the starving. Let local unions send forthem. A mass 
meeting in the interest of the Armenians will strengthen 
every line of work in which we are engaged ; but do not 
wait for anybody to come, read this appeal in your 
Church prayer-meeting, get your pastor to hold a meet: 
ing, call together the local societies of women, and re- 
member that five dollars will keep one family alive three 
months, until the next harvest. Remember that the 
hearty and substantial support of this relief work will be 
of great value in demonstrating to the Turks, our sin- 
cerity as Christians, and the depth of our interest in our 
sufferirg brethren. The time is short in which any of us 
can work on this island of a world; we are bound for 
the continent of immortality. ‘‘ Let us not be neglectful 
or forgetful—we shall not pass this way again,” 

God save the Martyr Race! 
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OBSERVE THE LILY. 








BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





It was drowsy weather, such as comes when the sky 
is pale, like a dreamer’s face. Neither hot nor cold, the 
sunshine smoldered on the shadow rims and flickered 
softly across meadow plots. There were few distinct 
noises, but from far and near a multitudinous humming 
made itself vaguely disturbing. I was tired, or lazy, or 
possibly a trifle distempered ; at all events, I flung down 
my pen and took a moment’s comfort, gnawing feebly, 
yet viciously, at the file of mutiny. This voyage on a sea 
of ink, would it never end? Why should I live but to 
obey the imperious commands of—there! it is a wood 
thrush singing. 

Now, if I had the freedom of a wood thrush, and cou:d 
get my living while idly flitting from odorous spray \o 
fragrant twig-tip, I might find life good and experience 
something not a pinching and grinding worry. If | 
could grow, as the plants grow, without labor, without 
economy, without competition. What was it the gentle 
Master said? ‘‘xaraydbere ra xpiva tov aypov, mae aisaver. 
ob Kora, ovd? viGe”—** Observe the lilies of the field, 
how they flourish ; they do not fag themselves; they do 
not even spin.” But how shall I draw from this obser- 
vation any salve for my brain, chafed with overwork ? 
‘Solomon, in all his glory, was not clad like one of 
these.” Still, where does my comfort come in? I have 
toiled and fagged myself, and my coat is threadbare. 

The splenetic glance flung at the universe out of my 
eyes might have done harm, had its ray not been cut by 
a glint of ruby from the nape of a sapsucker (Sphyropicus 
varius), which just then lit, with a dainty whack, 
against the bole of a maple tree close to my study win- 
dow. Happy bird! One shrill fife-note, and then, true 
to the Greek hammer_in,its_name, it began tapping the 
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rough bark, at the rate of five strokes the second, with 
its chisel-pointed bill. Full soon the cambium was 
reached, and out bubbled the rich broth which Nature 
stores for its favorite. Pit after pit was pecked, and 
draught after draught did sphyropicus enjoy. Then, 
bracing himself with his stiff tail feathers, he preened 
his glossy back. 

A pair of blackbirds were in the blue-grass under my 
trees, hunting worms and beetles for their young. - Tufts 
of violets, claytonias and windflowers shook as if ina 
dreamy rapture of living. I kicked some leaves of man- 
uscript lying on the floor near my toes and spitefully 
shoved the inkstand to a far corner of my desk. Observe 
the lilies, and the birds, and the trees; they do not fag 
themselves ; they are provided for. Yes, Iobserve. In 
grim revolt I sprang across the room to where stood my 
bow and quiver ina corner. I would observe that bird 
over the pile of an arrow. What right had it to be mak- 
ing wounds in my maple? I chuckled while stringing 
the bow and putting on my shooting gloves. Caveat 
picus! 

1t was after I had stolen out by aside door and sneaked 
around a corner of the house, after I had let go a shaft, 
which indeed hit delightfully close to sphyropicus and 
scared him ¢o that he giggled like an idiot as he flew 
away, that I really began to observe. The pile of my 
arrow had smashed a hole in the maple’s bark ten times 
as large a8 that make by the sapsucker. To begin with, 
Ihad bitten off my nose to get even with my face. A 
great bubble of cambium paste bulged from the wound. 
I went and examined it. Of course it would heal. The 
tree would attend to that, in the same way that it had 
always built is annual ring of new wood. And then, 
like a flash, came the recognition of work as the univer- 
sal price of life. 

My tree was at work, incessantly doing its gathering, 
its selecting, its combining. All winter its rocts had been 
brewing a fine liquor for the needs of spring ; and now, 
between the bark and the old wood, by a process as 
mysterious and complicated as that which distils a song 
from the brain of a poet, a belt of sweet new tissue, 
from taproot to topmost twig, was forming out of 
pungent fluids and viscous cell-stuff. And the lily of the 
field, it too was doing its task for dear life. From bulb 
to bud a glow of intense, steady, serious effort was visi- 
ble. The making of a flower, the fine modeling, the 
splendid coloring ; do you imagine that this is not work ? 
At the end of the task the whole p'ant isa fagged, ex- 
hausted, and yet it must go on and prepare for wint«r 
and gather its forces for another springtime effort. 

The blackbirds and robins and brown thrushes have 
to work from morning uatil night, and often enough, I 
doubt not, they go to roost by no means full fed. Solo- 
mon was never arrayed like a Baltimore oriole; but 
then he never worked as hard, never saw one of his 
slaves work half as hard as does that little bird from 
year’s end to year’s end. And getting back to the lily of 
the field, let us observe that it must work when sick 
even harder than when well. Wounded, it has no sur- 
geon ; poisoned, it has no physician; but must fall to 
and cure itself, meantime going right on with all its 
other duties. With the bird it is the same; it cannot 
take sick leave and lie off fora month. It must scratch 
and peck or it must die. Fish, reptile, mammal, every- 
thing has before it the fight for life to which it must set 
itself, and keep it up, from birth to death. 

Misery loves company. It cleared up my temper to 
find out that I was no deeper in the mud than all other 
living organisms were in the mire. I reflected compla- 
cently that no big bowman dared take a shot at me with 
a pewter-headed arrow ; that if I were ill kind folk would 
minister to me. Moreover, I heard no sound of com- 
plaint in all the groves and streams and fields, no fret- 
ting, no kicking at the limits of providence. The lilies 
smiled gloriously while they toiled, and the birds and 
grasshoppers sang throughout theiglabors. Work is life, 
a mode of motion by which the universe progresses ; and 
he is not fit to live who is not content to go right on 
fighting and singing to the end. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND, 
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GOLF. 


A COUNTRY GAME. 











BY HERBERT D. WARD, 





HEINE was as brave in prose as he was subtle in 
. poetry. Here are lines written in his highest inspira- 
tion, which ought to have been inscribed over his grave : 

“T really do not know whether [ deserve that a laurel 
Wreath be laid on my coffin. Poetry, dearly as I have 
loved it, has always been to me only a holy plaything. I 
have never attached much value toa poetic reputation, and 
I care little whether my songs are praised or blamed. But 
ye may lay a sword on my coffin, for I was a brave soldier 
in the war of Freedom for Mankind.” 
I wonder if it would be desecration to parodize this 
immortal sentiment so as to say (and I call upon all 
lovers of the ancient game to stand by me in my hour of 
peril), ‘‘ Literature, dearly as I love it, is only a holy 
plaything. I care little whether my stories are read or 
not. But ye may lay a cleek on my coffin, for I was 
President of the Newton Center Golf Club.” 

Golf, or “ gowff,” as some of our checked and kilted 
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Scotch devotees pronounce it, is a game of spaces, and is 
therefore peculiarly adapted to this large country. It is 
a sport for enthusiasts. I have passed the furor of yacht 
racing, the madness of baseball, the delusion of tennis 
and the brutality of football; and in all these games I 
have never witnessed such hearty enthusiasm, such cor- 
dial enjoyment, such a gentlemanly and sane zeal for 
sport as I have upon the golf field. Golf is a passion 
with every one who plays the game correctly. Itis a 
cult. I had almost called it a fanaticism. 

And no wonder; for that shifting disability line, 
which divides the athlete from the onlooker in every 
other sport than yachting (which, by the way, is a rich 
man’s recreation, and in which, generally, paid men do 
all the interesting work), has no existence on the linke, 
I have seen the ardent youth of eighteen and the frosty 
man of seventy play side by side ; and I have seen the 
old man win out the game. The tennis champion of the 
United States plays upon our field with as much nerve 
as when he bats his irresistible volleys over the net, and 
our most enthusiastic member is white fringed and bald- 
headed. The new game has made him a boy in activity 
and enthusiasm, . 

Then it is a game for women as well as for men. I 
remember last summer, upon our beautiful East 
Gloucester course, the most hotly contested tournament 
of the season was lost by one of our lady members by 
only three strokes; in fact, the exercise is peculiarly 
adapted for women. The free swing of the arms, the 
vigorous walk on sprioging turf, the training of the eyes 
to distances and of the hand t» accuracy and force, the 
necessity of keeping figures faithfully in the count, even 
the rule of silence when your opponent makes his stroke, 
or the reserve advice when your partner does—ull this 
contributes in the most natural way to the modern theo- 
ries of woman’s sphere. 

Again, golf is a game for the poor as well as the rich. 
It can only be played in the country, or the suburbr, 
out-of-doors, away from dust and odors and the suffoca- 
tion of people. In this respect it is fundamentally 
health-giving. The royal opportunity of a game of golf, 
for the most part, lies at our very doors, The time is 
coming, I hope, when every country town will have its 
public golf course, just as it has its little common or 
public fountain, where all its citizens, regardless of age, 
social position or sex, may meet in friendly and scientific 


‘contest, and where the privilege of using the links will 


be withheld only because of gross violation of the rules 
which govern the curtesy of the game, 

I will now state, as plainly and briefly as possible, how 
a golf course may be laid out, the best conditions of 
ground necessary, and the way the game should be 
played. 

Almost every country town is surrounded by acres 
upon acres of rocky, rough lard, useless for any other 
purpose but summer pasture, These lots, runnirg apy- 
where in size from five to fifty acres, are generally sep- 
arated from each other by stone walls, the monuments 
of a patient ancestry. Many of these pastures are of soil 
too poor for a single crop of grass; they are spongy, 
rolling, or even hilly, and here and there a riotous hedge 
of weeds that testifies to a hidden watercourse, or a little 
clump of oaks or maples, or a single sentinel elm, afford- 
ing a happy shade for the cattle, only contrasts more 
sharply the poverty of the land with the luxuriance of 
these (to the farmer) aggravating oases. That which is 
imposcible for the cultivator, that which cattle or sheep 
graze eagerly,for the scanty food therein hidden—that is 
the ideal golf field. What thrift casts to the sheep, the 
sportsman accepts enthusiastically. The more hopeless 
the land for corn, the more hopeful for golf. All of the 
Eastern and Southern States are filled with natural golf 
courses that are perishing to be used. 

Now, the more ditches, or heaps of sand or stone, the 
more walls and impertinent clumps of bushes there are 
in this pasture, the better it is for golf. All these ex- 
crescerces in the turf are called ‘‘ hazards,” and to work 
a ball over hazards, or around them to the putting-green, 
only forces the skill of the player to its highest execution. 
Having obtained one or two or three such fields from the 
owners (and golf cannot possibly harm them, as it does 
not drive the cattle off, the rather they must be retained 
to keep the grass.low), the next thing is to lay out the 
course. The links upon the open downs or pastures 
should, if possible, be not less than three miles in length, 
and if you can have them five miles long, the better. 
This does not mean that you have to go three miles in a 
straight line ; but, given a starting point, to zigzag, or 
circle from that point until, finally, at the ninth hole, 
you find yourself near the first teeing-ground. 

Briefly, the game is simply this: To strike a small 
gutta percha ball from a starting point called the 
“‘teeing-ground” to a round hole four and a quarter 
inches in diameter and four inches deep, from a hundred 
and fifty to four hundred yards away. It is bes*, if pos- 
sible, to have eighteen such holes, and to have the course 
laid out in a huge circle, over walls, ditches, hedges, 
railroad tracks, sandpits, molehills, water, quarries, or 
any rough ground that blots the country, or separates 
field from field, until the starting point is reached at the 
last hole, If space fur eighteen holes is not obtainable, 
that for nine is easily so. The first principle in laying 
out a course is to have the main part of it turf, and then 
have it bounded and peppered with hardships or hazards 
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of every deseription in order to make the links as difficult 
as possible, 

But there are two things that must be fairly comfor- 
‘table forthe player. The teeing-ground, about six feet 
wide and twelve feet long, a espace for the player tostand 
upon when he makes his first stroke for the hole, should 
be smooth, at right angles with the hole, and slopivg 
gently upward toward it, and elevated a little above the 
rest of the ground. Such a dirt platform can be made in 
an hour or so with spade and wheelbarrow and rake by 
anybody. Thenext thing is the putting-green. This is the 
turf that surrounds the hole. The hole, by the way, can 
be a tomato can, whose top and bottom have both been 
melted clean off, and which has been neatly set into the 
turf with its upper rim about an inch below the surface. 
The putting-green is, technically, any green that is not a 
natural hazard, within twenty yards of the hole. This 
should be as level and as smooth as possible, and kept 
raked clean, much like a croquet lawn, so that the ball 
will be governed wholly by the accuracy of the player. 
Nothing is so aggravating as to have made the “ green”’ 
in a very few strokes, and then consume as many more 
on account of its unevenness or inequalities, in getting 
into the hole, 

Now, let us start on a brief round. The distance 
between the first teeing-ground and No. 1 is, we will say, 
two hundred yards, The question is, which of the two 
players is going to make that hele in the least number of 
strokes? The first player makes a little mound of earth, 
—a tee—about an inch high, and perches upon it bis vul- 
canized rubber ball. This must be white, so as to be 
easily seer. The player grasps his wooden club, called 
a ‘‘ driver,” in both hands and faces the hcle, which he 
may not see, altho it is designated by a red or white flag 
which has been stuck into the hole. 

** Fore !” he calls out to the small boy, or caddie, whose 
business it is to look for the coming ball, but never to 
touch it. The caddie’s juty is to mark the ball witha 
stick, or a piece of white paper, and run ahead toward the 
hole, ‘‘ Fore!” calls the player again. He dces not take 
his eyes now off the little white ball. He addresses the 
ball with his club several times in order to get the right 
distance, end then, with a free swing of his arms, his club 
having been raised over his shoulder, he brings it down 
upon the ball sharply. If heis skilful, he has sent the 
ball three-quarters of the distance to the hole, and has 
escaped the clump of trees on the right and the sandpit 
on the left. He has driven clean over the wall ahead, 
which is the despair of so many beginners. A beginner 
needs only a few clubs—a wooden driver to start the ball 
from the tee, an iron cleek, a lofter and a putter. The 

cleek is used on the green, or in long grass when force is 
required ; the lofter to raise the ball out of a hole, or in 
lofting it over a hedge, brook or fence, or in approach 

ing the green ; the putter, in putting the ball into the 
hole when the ball is on the green. 

Every time you touch the ball with the club, or strike 
to touch and miss, you count a stroke. These strokes 
must be conscientiously and accurately kept, because cn 
their record depends the player’s standing in the game. 
On the turf the club can touch the ground in the aet of 
addressing or aimirg at the ball before the stroke is 
made. But when youare in a hazard, the penalty of 
maladroitness in getting there is this, that the club must 
not touch the ground. The penalties for disobeying this 
cardinal rule are very severe. 

We will say that our players have made the first hole, 
the first in 7, the secondin 12, They put this record on 
acard, and now go tothe second teeing-ground. This 
may be situated twenty or one bundred feet away from 
the putting-green. Two bundred feet would be better, 
so that itshall be entirely out of the way of the approach- 
ing players. If possible, the lines of play should never 
cross. Perhaps they go through 4a little stile, and the 
player who has made the last hole in the least number 
of strokes, starts off first. It is his ‘‘ honor,” and he leads, 
Perhaps the second hole is on top of a hill, or ina valley 
across two ditches and six stone walls three hundred 
andeighty yards away. What a variety of play is called 
for, what accuracy and skill in approaching this difficult 
hole! Perhaps the first player this time ‘‘foozles” his 
ball and only sends it ten feet into a hollow hoof-mark. 
The next one drives a hundred yards. Now, he must 
wait patiently until his antagonist comes up even with 
him, altho it may take ten minutes and ten strokes ; for 
it is one of the many rules that the player furthest from 
the hole must always play first, 

And, by the way, not to discourage beginners, the rules 
can all be learned from a copy of them while you play. 
These are many, some fundamental, some finical, some 
fussy, but all important to the understanding and play- 
ing of the most formal, at the same time one of the most 
elastic games in the world. The dealer who sells you 
clubs and balls will give you a copy of the “St. Andrew’s 
Rules,” which ought always to be with you in your 
pocket as you play until they are thoroughly mastered. 
To mention these, explain them, or even hint at them, 
would take up too much of the reading matter of THE 
INDEPENDENT. Each player must acquire them by the 
fascinating exasperation of practice, and by imaginative 
study. 

Given, fifteen to a hundred acres of rough pasture, nine 
tomato cans, nine fairly level spaces that can be rolled 
into shape, anywhere from a hundred to four hundred 
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yards apart ; given nine teeing-grounds that any boy can 
make ; given half-a-dozen balls and four clubs, the total 
cost of which would be about seven and a half dollars ; 
given an ardent opponent and a quick-eyed caddie—and 
the Golf Club is on its feet. 

Last summer, on the downs by the sea, I laid out a 
six-hole baby course in hope and trembling. The holes 
were not far apart, the greens were not too level; the 
teeing-grounds were only natural undulations in the turf 
put to this new use; the flags thatshowed the holes were 
bits of white rag tacked to pointed sticks. I couldn’t 
drive a ball twenty feet; and it took me about twenty 
strokes to make the shortest hole ; besides I murdered 
the ancient and honorable rules with as little compunc- 
tion as ignorance shows in committing some greater 
sins, Rut soon one and then another joined this 
embryo club. It became the delight of the summer 
in more than a dozen lives, There were a school- 
teacher and his wife, artists and their wives, busi- 
ness men and women, a clergyman and an author. 
Golf absorbs all departments of labor, all professions, all 
classes of society. It makes the anwmic strong, the 
hypochondriac cheerful, the sour happy, the bad good, 
and the good better. It puts all ages on one level, and 
gives one sex no overwhelming advantage over the 
other.™ There is just exercise and swing enough in it to 
bring color to the cheek of the invalid; there is enough 
excitement about it tokeep the sportsman from going to 
a baseball match or a horse race, or from shooting reb- 
ins. It is clean, it is pure, it is gentlemanly, it is 
royal ; it is endless in variety. No Chinese puzzles ever 
had so many solutions as the problems how to play over 
six hazards, including two clumps of bushes, two ditches 
and a brook, and make in five strokes the hole that is 
three hundred and eighty yards from the teeing-ground. 
Chess offers no such complications ; and yet this oppor- 
tunity lies at the door of almost every village in the 
land. 

We judge a nation by its sports, What shall we say 
to those who travel thousands of miles to see two 
ruffians bruise each other? Or of the thousands who sit 
upon scorching bleachers in order to witness eighteen 
men paid to bat a ball and run? Golf is not played in 
ascurry andrusb. Each stroke is measured calmly and 
in silence before itis made, There is no mad shouting 
on the field, no loss of dignity. It is a Scotch game, 
centuries old, the product of an intense nature, a quiet 
spirit, and a canny character. When golf becomes an 
American game, as I believe it will eventually, it will 
teach us to be less noisy and more calm, less turbulent 
and more restrained, less indecorous and more dignified. 
It will usher in the second period in our national life, 
when, after we have known success and greatness, we 
have learned the art of keeping our powers in check. 
For it is only by the force of reserve, and through the 
discipline of self-restraint, that the champion of golf can 
hope to make a record and keep it, 

NEWTON CENTER, MASS. . 
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SOME ADVICE TO YOUNG AUTHORS. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT, 











** Look into your heartand write” is, perhaps, the most 
difficult precept that any young author finds himself 
called upon to follow. It is always so much easier for 
him to look over the shoulder of some one else and write. 
This he often does, half unconsciously. I remember that 
during my college days I was among the contestants for 
a literary prize, offered him who should produce the best 
poem on any subject whatever. I called my poem ‘Ca- 
lypso,” and shuddered with a sense of injury when genial 


old Dr. Charles Murray Nairne, of Columbia, informed‘ 


me that it was very ‘‘ Tennysonian.” This seemed then 
a horribly unkind charge, and its sting was only half 
lulled by the fact that my poem took the first priz3, I 
wanted above all things to be “ original,” just as every 
young author wants to be and too often deceives himself 
that he is. But when the truth is told there have been 
only a very few absolutely original authors within the 
memory of man. Weare all of us imitators of somebody 
else or a group of somebodies else, whether we concede 
itorno. Still, almost the .main point witha writer, at 
the outset of his career, is to avoid the influence of con- 
temporaneous celebrities. Itis not at all inconsistent 
with proper modesty that he should refuse to acknowl- 
edge any speci2l ‘‘ master.” Let him reverence as many 
masters as he pleases ; but let him strive to keep from his 
brain the echves of their various styles. He should con- 
stantly bear in mind that if he wishes to be successful he 
must also be distinctive. No matterin what department 
of literature he aims to excel his leading question should 
always take this form : ‘‘ How can I do what I desire to 
do in a way that will be the artist’s way and yet, rela- 
tively, my own?” If, for example, he believes that he 
can write important poetry, he should ask himself, on 
the completion of a copy of verses, whether or no it re- 
sembles in phrasing, conception or general treatment, 
apy other poem of the same length and type which he 
has heretofore specially admired. If he finds that it pos- 
sesses this undeniable similarity he will do himself a 
service by burning it. Then he should take the chief 
idea of his poem and try to rewrite it with as much 
freshness and individuality as he is able to compass. 
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And here will come for him what I might call the crucial 
test of all young writers. If that same leading idea now 
strikes him as vapid or trivial or unattractive when 
-otherwise exploited than after the manner of work by 
another hand, then he must force himself to face the 
fact that it is notan idea worth further consideration. 

And with all other kinds of writing (the short story, 
the essay, the sketch of travel, the satire, the historic 
reminiscence) he should preserve a like self-disciplining 
course. Into his head, he will soon discover, provided 
he is quite conscientious, and quite dispassionately un- 
egotistic, the echoes of other writers’ achievements will 
certainly drift. And the more resolutely he fights against 
the appropriation of these as agencies of his own compo- 
sition, the nearer he will approach something that his 
public may care to read. 

There is another principle of literary attempt that he 
cannot too closely observe. He should seek to convince 
himself what particular accomplishment in letters he 
is best fitted to attain. Here his surest guide will 
be the personal enjoyment which he secures from his 
task. If heis bored or wearied by it, he may make up 
his mind that it is very likely to bore and weary others. 
Nothing is more certain than that the work which gives 
pleasure to its readers has given to him who wrote it a 
keener pleasure still. Having made sure of what he can 
do best, he should then enter upon its performance with 
all possible caution and care. As for trusting to the 
‘‘inspired moment,” or waiting for it, or deploring its 
delay, he should take heed how he permits any such folly 
or superstition to clutch him with its vitiating grasp. 
‘‘ Inspiration” either means, with a writer, good mental 
and physical health, or it has no meaning whatever. 
The mind is powerless without the body’s aid; and to 
abuse one is to dull and incapacitate the other. Late 
hours and stimulants are especially fatal to the young 
writer when both are empleyed in the sense of literary 
coadjutors. While he burns midnight oil and quaffs 
midnight beverages—even tho the last are non-alcoholic, 
like the coffee of Balzac—he will be apt to cloud his 
clearer perception of the purpose he has in view, and to 
substitute frenzy for intelligence. A feverish self-reli- 
ance will replace in his mind that wholesome distrust 
which is the natural, modest accompaniment of a begin- 
ner’s inexperience. The more he retains respect for an 
ideal of perfection, and dislike of inartistic intemperance 
in execution, the more will certain merciless critics be 
ready to assail him ; and the names of these critics will 
be always one and the same—To-morrow. He will rare- 
ly approve by daylight, in the inexorable glare of sun- 
shine, what has seemed to him noteworthy a few hours 
before. To the tried and veteran writer these late collo- 
quies with the muses may be altogether a different 
affair ; the only angered goddess whom they must face is 
Hygeia, the offended deity of health. ‘*‘ To-morrow” she 
also may deserve to be called, but generally in a sanitary 
sense alone. 

I would counsel the young author to keep a notebook, 
and to make, as regards the use of it, nulla dies sine 
linea his revered motto. Itis a great deal better that 
be should have his notes too copious than too meager. 
By filling page after page with jottings of thoughts, 
fancies, impressions, even doubts and surmises of the 
vaguest kind—of a kind which he himself can only un- 
derstand at the time and perhaps may afterward fail to 
recollect when rereading them—he will never, in the 
long run, account himself a loser. Hawthorne’s note- 
book (the most interesting record of its class that I recall 
ever having seen) contains many paragraphs of ‘ mate- 
rial” which he never afterward threw into distincter 
literary shape. The evanescent dreams and emotions of 
a young author often possess for him a value which he 
should not allow forgetfulness to drown. They are, in 
many cases, mere butterflies, if you will; but, for all 
that, they should be caught and pinned fast against some 
sort of permanent visual background. Inthe symme- 
tries and tintings of their wings he may find future in- 
centives for study and maditation, not to speak of liter- 
ary profit more solid and vivid. 

It is never wise for a young writer to seek help from 
an older one who is powerful with editors and publishers. 
In the end this sort of effort usually generates acute dis- 
appointment and little else. The author to whom he 
appeals is very rarely impressed enough by his work to 
bestow upon it an enthusiastic indorsement; and if he 
bestows merely a lukewarm one discontent and ingrati- 
tude too often result. The older author is aware of this 
latter contingency, and so permits experience, in many 
cases, to teach him the policy of silence. I am confident 
that many an author, thus applied to, has refrained from 
passing any verdict whatever, for the simple reason that 
he felt all too clearly he was expected to play the rdéle of 
a thorough-going Mecenas. Then, too, when all is said, 
the ‘‘ powerful” author is seldom a person of much real 
power. He may pcssess influence with this or that 
editor ; but it is usually of a sort which concerns the 
acceptance and publication of his own writings. The 
instant he seeks to push a protégé into favor he is apt to 
be suspected of partiality, not to say disingenuousness. 
Even if he be a real potentate—as at one time was the 
late Anthony Trollope, while editor of his magazine, St. 
Paul—there is slight chance of his finding himself able to 
exploit the work of one particular author in any telling 
way. And if he does sp exploit him it is nearly always 
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because of an unbounded admiration for the genius of the 
novice. Lucky indeed is the novice who can provoke 
such admiration, for then he has certainly found a royal 
pathway to success. Moreover, he may call himself one 
beginner in a million. 

Finally, I would warn the young author against too 
eager a desire for popular applause. The wish to ob. 
tain fame has been truly defined as the infirmity of 
great minds. But, being an infirmity, it should 
all the more waken regret rather than emulation. To 
feel one real thrill of creative self-satisfaction is better 
than to hear a thousand voices cry ‘‘ Bravo!” The 
artist—as I think it is Mrs. Browning who says—* should 
rest in art.” And ‘‘ reputation” is the bane of the true 
artist rather than his legitimate stimulant. Do not try 
for it ; only try to deserve it—there is such a depth of 
difference in those two species of endeavor! It resem- 
bles the love Tennyson tells us about, which “‘ flies like a 
bird from tree to tree.” It is worth the winning when 
it comes to us without strain and struggle and heart- 
break ; but unless it comes that way it is not at all worth 
the winning. Somebody once said of the horse that he 
wasa noble animal, but one that kept bad company, 
‘‘ Reputation ””—or even “fame,” if you please—often 
keeps bad company, too. It visits the undeserving, and 
and dwells with them for months, possibly for years. It 
sometimes avoids the deserving through all their lives, 
and does not even go totheir funerals after they are 
dead. And then (occasionally, tho not always),.-it will 
steal to their forgotten graves and cover with laurel 
crowns and shed tears of penitence during this pretty 
little ceremony. And as tho the dead people down be- 
low either knewor cared! And if their spirits are 
somewhere else and really do know, I, for one, dear 
reader, feel very confident that they do not care the least 
conceivable atom ! 

New York CITY. 


PRESIDENTIAL CHANCES. 


BY JAMES L. KING. 








THE year 1896, with its conventions, mass meetings, 
nominations and elections, will be a memorable one in 
the political annals of the country. A President of the 
United States is to be chosen, and great interest naturally 
attaches to the history of that office. 

In glancing at the probabilities and chances that seem 
to govern the nomination and election of a man to fill 
this high position, the fact that stands out most promi- 
nently is, that the statesmen and political leaders who 
have pursued the presidential honor with the greatest 
zeal have been disappointed in their ambition, as is 
proven by the careers of Clay, Webster, Chase, Seward, 
Greeley, Tilden, Blaine and Sherman. 

It is also apparent that the office of Vice President car- 
ries with it no prestige whatever in the race for the 
higher place. Under the old method of electing a Chief 
Magistrate, whereby the candidate receiving the second 
highest number of votes became Vice President, two 
subsequent Presidents, John Adams and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, were previously elected to be Vice President. 
Under the present form of election, however, only one 
Vice President has ever been elected to the Presidency— 
Martin Van Buren, who became Vice President, in 1832, 
on the ticket with Jackson, and was elected President in 
1836. 

It is now the prevailing belief that the Vice Presidency 
is a sepulcher for political hopes and aspirations rather 
than a stepping stone to preferment ; and so settled is 
this conviction in the public mind that the prudent pol- 
itician who believes himself to be a future availability for 
President invariably refuses to permit his name to go 
before a national convention as a candidate for Vice 
President. 

Another remarkable fact is that of all the able and 
prominent men who have served as President pro tempore 
of the United States Senate, and were, therefore, only 
one remove from the executive chair, none ever became 
President. An equally remarkable showing is made by 
Speakers of the House of Representatives. Only one of 
the forty Congressmen who have served in that capacity 
ever became President, and that was James K. Polk, 
of Tennessee, who was Speaker in the twenty-fifth and 
twenty-sixth Congresses. 

Two Speakers, Henry Clay and James G. Blaine, were 
prominent candidates for President, and both came 
very close to an election. Clay served as Speaker in six 
Congresses, and Blaine in three. Clay was three times 
nominated for President, and would have been elected in 
1844 but for the rise of the Liberty Party in New York 
and Michigan, which took enough votes from the W hig 
Party to give the Presidency to Polk. Blaine barely 
missed the Republican nomination at the National Con- 
ventions of 1876 and 1889, and attained the honor in 18%4, 
but was defeated at the polls through the loss of New 
York by about 1,100 votes—the Prohibition vote of the 
State defeating him, asthe vote of the Liberty Party de- 
feated Clay. John Bell, of Tennessee, Speaker in the 
twenty-fourth Congress, was the Presidential candidate 
of the Unionist Party in 1860, and’carried three States. 

History shows that the most desirable position in the 
Cabinet, in respect to political advancement, is that of 
Secretary of State. Six secretaries have attained the 
Presidency, viz.: Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, John 
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Quincy Adams, Van Buren and Buchanan. Other sec 
retaries who were prominent candidates for President 
were, Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Cass, Seward and Blaine. 

No Secretary of the Treasury has yet been chosen 
President, altho the names of Chase, Bristow, Sherman, 
Gresham and Windom have had conspicuous mention 
in that connection. Secretary William H. Crawford, of 
Georgia, came the nearest to the Presidency, he being 
the caucus nominee of his party in 1825, when the elec- 
tion was thrown in-the House, and Adams chosen. Of 
the long list of Secretaries of War only two were ad- 
yanced to the Presidency, Monroe and Grant. 

None of the other Cabinet positions has produced a 
single presidential candidate from either of the leading 
parties. Of theJustices of the Supreme Court from 1789 
to the present time, not one has filled the presidential 
chair. John Quincy Adams was appointed to a placeon 
the bench but declined. Of the eight Chief Justices of 
the United States only one has stood in 'the relation of a 

candidate for President, and that was Salmon P. Chase. 

The gubernatorial office has assisted the presidential 
ambition to some extent, but the qualification has been 
limited to certain States. To be Governor of New York, 
Ohio or Indiana may be considered an advantage in this 
connection, but not to be Governor of Vermont, Arkan- 
sas or California, . 

President Van Buren had previously served as Gov- 
ernor of New York. General Grant’s competitor in 1868 
was Governor Seymour, of New York; in 1876 it was 
Governor Tilden, of New York, against Governor Hayes, 
of Ohio; in 1884 it was Governor Cleveland, of New 
York, against James G. Blaine ; and in 1888 and 1892 it 
was Cleveland against General Harrison, of Indiana. 

More potent than the governorship of an important 
pivotal State or the advantage of an influential Cabinet 
position, has been the possession of a brilliant military 

record, One-third of all the Presidents have been men 
of military renown—Washington, Jackson, William 
Henry Harrison, Taylor, Pierce, Grant, Hayes, Garfield 
and Benjamin Harrison, 

But military fame has not always turned the presi- 
dential scale. Gen. Winfield Scott, the hero of two wars, 
was defeated by Franklin Pierce, of limited military 
fame. George B. McClellan, a distinguished general, 
was defeated by Abraham Lincoln, whose highest mili- 
tary honor was a captaincy in the ‘‘ Black Hawk” war. 
General Hancock, ‘* the superb,” was defeated by Gar- 
field, a less distinguished commander. In his second 
election Grover Cieveland, a civilian, was successful over 
Benjamin Harrison, a soldier of distinction. 

The influence of birth has had something to do with 
filling the presidential chair, as nearly one-half the 
Presidents were born in the two States of Virginia and 
Ohio—seven in the former and four in the latter. Up to 
1840 Virginia had furnished one-half the Presidents. 
Since the election of Grant, in 1868, two thirds of the 
Presidents have been natives of Ohio. 

Only nine of the forty-five States can claim the honor 
of having produced a President, altho several of the 
Presidents have been more closely identified with other 
States by residence. We associate Lincoln with Illinois, 
altho born in Kentucky, Grant with the same State, 
altho born in Ohio, and Harrison with Indiana, altho his 
birthplace was Ohio. 

Concerning the importance attached to the so-called 
pivotal States in presidential elections, it may be said 
that in the seven elections from and including 1868, 
twenty of the twenty-eight candidates for President and 
Vice President nominated by the two great political 
parties were taken from the three States of Ohio, Indiana 
and New York—the latter furnishing eleven. During 
this period not a single candidate was selected from the 
great Siate of Pennsylvania, only two from the whole of 
cultured New England, none from the entire South, and 
not one west of the Mississippi River. 

Andrew Jackson was the first President to be chosen 
from the vast region west of the Allegheny Mountains. 
The most typical Western man associated with the office 
of President was Abraham Lincoln, who was born in 
Kentucky and reared in the backwoods settlements of 
Indiana and Illinois. Since his election in 1860 the 
presidential candidates have been found further east. 
The great domain west of the Mississippi has never had 
the honor of furnishing a candidate for either of the two 
parties that have so long been in control of public 
affairs, 

In the matter of nationality, fourteen of the Presidents 
were of English ancestry ; four were of Scotch-Irish ; 
one of Welsh blood—Thomas Jefferson; and one of 
Dutch extraction—Martin Van Buren. 

The college standing at the head of the list in the dis- 
tinction of graduating future Presidents is old William 
and Mary College, of Virginia, from whose halls came 
Jefferson, Monroe and Tyler. Harvard supplied both 
John Adams and John Quincy Adams. Seventeen of 
the Presidents were college graduates. Two of the most 
illustrious, Washington and Lincoln, were not college 
men, 

The profession that has furnished the most Presidents 
is that of the law, all the Presidents having been lawyers 
prior to their election, excepting Washington, Taylor, 
Johnson and Grant. 

Religiously, more Episcopalians have filled the Execu- 
tive chair than any other denomination. All the Presi- 
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dents were married at the time of their election except- 
ing Buchanan and Cleveland. The majority of them 
were reared on farms, and, in several instances, in ex- 
treme poverty, -Itis to the credit of the people and our 
institutions that the question of wealth has never been a 
factor in determining the occupancy of the White 
House. 


Stats Lipkary, Topeka, Kan. 





MORMON PRIESTHOOD IN POLITICS. 


BY EUGENE YOUNG, 





THERE is something extremely pathetic in the present 
attitude of the Mormons. They are really an honest 
people, dominated and led by those who are using their 
church positions, not for the spiritual good of their fol- 
lowers, but to give themselves greater riches and power. 
The Mormons have behind them a record of which they 
are proud—a record of suffering for the peculiar tenets 
of their religion, of an arduous pilgrimage across the 
plains, and of a long labor to build up the new Zion. 

They do not like to give up the faith for which they 
have suffered much. They do not feel like turning 
against that which they defended for over half a centuyy. 
The great majority are endeavoring to remain true to 
the faith that brought them to Utah, and to shut their 
eyes to all actions of their leaders such as would shake 
that faith, They are groping for some mjddle ground 
where it will be possible to retain both their faith and 
their manhood and womanhood. Yet, by the actions of 
their leaders, they are gradually being driven to a cyni- 
cism that cannot but prove deplorable. 

The foundation stone of Mormonism is faith in the 
priesthood. The claim of the Mormons is, that through 
Joseph Smith, the ancient gospel was restored to the 
earth, and with it the gift of continuous revelation. 
Their president is supposed to be the mouthpiece of God 
on earth, speaking to his people with inspired tongue. 
The power of revelation is supposed to reside, in lesser 
degree, in all the priesthood. No Mormon pulpit speaker 
pretends to voice his own thoughts, but asks that the 
Spirit of God shall inspire him. 

Imagine, then, the effect on the Mormon people when 
they find their supposedly inspired leaders actuated by 
base motives, stooping to deceitful practices, and drag- 
ging the mantle of inspiration in the mire of hypocrisy. 
Is it too much to expect a moral revolution under these 
circumstances ? 

Mueh has happened since statehood was ratified to 
change the ideas of the Mormons. They had been given 
sufficient evidence before that time, but had been reluc- 
tant to doubt their leaders, and made themselves defend- 
ers of actions they could not understand and would not 
commit. Evidences of the mingling of Church and 
State were plentiful under the territorial system, and 
more have been added since the President’s proclamation 
was issued, 

It was expected that some action would be taken by 
the Church at its April conference in order to conciliate 
the Mormons who had taken part in the Democratic con- 
vention that had protested against Church and State, 
and also to define the future attitude of the leaders. 
Action was taken, but the result was disappointing. The 
manifesto that was issued settled nothing. Instead of 
defining the dividing line between Church and State, 
and settling the matter beyond any chance of dispute, it 
merely gave another opportunity for misunderstandings 
and misrepresentations of the attitude of the high 
authorities. 

The trouble over that manifesto has already begun. 
The Salt Lake Herald has already remarked : **It may 
take another manifesto to clear up the question of what 
the second one meant.” This remark was drawn out by 
a recent occurrence, The Deseret News, the Mormon 
Church organ, had said the manifesto *‘ merely annoanced 
that when one holding a position of authority in the 
Church proposed to assume official responsibilities which 
interfered with his official church duties, he ought to 
consult those immediately concerned.” President Joseph 
F. Smith, however, had given ita wider application at 
the Utah Stake Conference, held in Utah County, April 
19th, where he said that the manifesto applied to every 
member of the Church, according to his or her responsi- 
bility. 

At this meeting President Smith asserted the right of 
the Church to dictate both spiritually and temporally, 
saying they two were inseparable. He upheld the mani- 
festo, and offered it to the conference for a vote of ap- 
proval or disapproval, but warned the Mormons that 
‘‘ all who vote against it have not thespirit of the Gospel 
at heart.” 

Perhaps the first outspoken expression from a promi- 
nent Mormon, apparently the harbinger of a serious con- 
tention inside the Church, came from John Seaman, one 
of the pioneers and also a prominent Democrat. In an 
open letter on the manifesto he compared the declaration 
of the Church that *‘ before accepting a nomination and 
entering into engagements to perform new duties, said 
official shall apply to the proper authorities and learn 
from them whether he can,” etc., with the declaration 
of the Democratic convention of last October, which 
said : 

“That a trust is imposed upon each citizen in a free 
country to act politically upon his own judgment and ab- 
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solutely free from control or dictation, ecclesiastically or 
otherwise.” 

Coming from a churchman of such prominence, a 
further quotation from Mr. Seaman’s letter would seem 
permissible, He said: 

“If it is deemed incompatible with the duties of certain 
ecclesiastical officers to take an active partisan part in 
politics or accept nominations, let these officers be named 
and there let it end; but do not let the Church establish 4 
system of indulgences and say: ‘If we please to permit, 
you may indulge ; if we do not please, youare not at liberty 
to act.’ 

‘“‘ The contest for civil liberty took definite shape at Bun- 
ker Hill, and through tears and blood became established 
when Cornwallis gave up his sword at Yorktown. Looking 
backward we can now see that every attempt that has 
since been made to abridge that right by ecclesiastical au- 
thority has beeningloriously defeated. 

** No amount of protestation from high Church officials, 
of any sect or creed, that they will not unwisely use such 
authority, if their members confer it upon them, will sat- 
isfy the true American heart. The danger lies in their 
being clothed with such authority. Well may the non- 
churchman say, if they do not intend to use it why are they 
so persistent in clamoring for it? When any Church as- 
sumes such high ground it sets the whirlwind in motion, 
and in these United States it must contend against great 
odds.”’ 

This voices the opinion of a largenumber of Mormons, 
who have grown tired of Church dictation, and have 
resolved that they will do all in their power to bring 
about new conditions, They held their impatience in 
check so long as the attitude of the Gentile element and 
the Federal Government made them fear that some 
harm would result to the people from a division among 
them, They fretted under the restraint, however; and 
now that they are supposed to be divided politically; the 
desire for absolute freedom has asserted itself with much 
greater power. 

There are many indications that theadherents of Moses 
Thatcher, the apostle who was deposed because he would 
not sign the manifesto, and the great number of young 
Mormons, Republicans.and Democrats, with the liberal 
American element in the Church, will take a position 
directly in antagonism to the position of George Q. Can- 
non and the other high officials who signed the mani- 
festo. 

There is too a strong revival of distrust among the 
Gentile element. In the campaign of last year the 
majority of the Gentiles voted the Republican ticket and 
made light of the Democratic declarations that the 
Church was again endeavoring to rule. A marked 
change, however, has come since the adjournment of the 
Legislature. Immediately after the session ended, A pri] 
12th, E. B. Critchlow, one of the Republican leaders in 
the lower House, in an open letter, made the charge that 
there had been an attempt by the Mormon Church to 
influence legislative action. He said: 


“‘The interference to which I refer is the attempt by 
advice and counsel, directly and mediately from the lead- 
ers of the Church to control legislative action. In at least 
five several and distinct cases was such an attempt made 
during the session of the Legislature just closed. Nordol 
refer to such advice and counsel as might properly be given 
by individuals as such, but to that kind of advice and 
counsel which is enforced by threats of Church discipline, 
entailing the obedience due to a spiritual adviser.” 


He charged the existence of a committee or junta set 
apart by the Caurch to pass upon legislation, Ina later 
letter he named this committee, which he said consisted 
of Franklin 8. Richards, attorney for the Mormon 
Church and a son of Apostle Richards ; Charles W. Pen- 
rose, one of the presidents of the Salt Lake Stake; Wil- 
liam H. King, James Sharp, W. W. Ritter,and J. M. Tan- 
ner. The first three are Democrats, the others Repub- 
licans. All are men who have been closely identified 
with George Q. Cannon under old conditions, when they 
were leaders of the Church party, and lately within the 
lines of their parties, and who have been under the sus- 
picion within the last year of acting under his instruc- 
tions, N»> six names of politicians could be suggested 
that would indicate a closer relationship with the Church. 

Of course, the men who were named, and the Church 
officials also, denied that a committee had been formally 
appointed, tho George Q. Cannon admitted that he had 
referred certain members of the Legislature and others, 
who had come to him for advice, to these men, ‘‘ because 
they had had legislative experience,” and the supposed 
committeemen admitted having considered and advo- 
cated legislation. 

Mr, Critchlow, however, introduced evidence that, in 
the light of the former actions of the Mormon priesthood 
and the surrounding circumstances, would appear to be 
conclusive. President Kerr, of the Brigham Young 
College, at Logan, a Mormon, was interested in a certain 
bill. He found he was being opposed by the men supposed 
to form the committee, and that there was a strong 
influence behind the opposition. He had a formal hear- 
ing before these men, and they acted as an organized 
committee, and even went so far as to take a formal vote 
in his presence against his measure. 

The influence of the committee was felt particularly 
on the bill to legitimatize all children born prior to the 
issuance of the proclamation of statehood. A bill had 
been passed without opposition, which legitima- 
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tiz21 children born prior to the issuance of the 
manifesto of 1890, which discontinued the prac- 
tice of polygamy; but this latter measure was 
opposed by Gentiles and some Mormons, on the 
ground that it went too far. It became a law, however, 
through the unity shown by a number of Mormons of 
both parties. On several other measures of a similar 
kind, in which the Church was interested, the iafluence 
was successfully exerted. 

The evidence of a Mormon legislator is also given, He 
was approached by another Mormon member of the 
Legielature, Bishop Stevens, who has often been identi- 
fied closely with George Q. Cannon, Mr. Stevens said 
to Mr. Monson : 


‘The brethren [a term often used when the First Presi- 
dency is meant], realize that most of us are inexperienced 
in matters pertaining to legislation and have, therefore, 
appointed some of the brethren who have had experience 
t > look after legislative matters, with a view to preventing 
vicious legislation, and I think we should stand together 
on these propositions, irrespective of party.” 


Bishop Stevens then repeated the names of the six men 
mentioned by Mr. Critchlow, saying they had been ap- 
pointed. Other statements are given, all going to show 
the existence of Church interference, and so corclusively 
proving it that few well-informed Mormons or Gentiles 
doubt that the Mormon priesthood is still endeavoring to 
control the affairs of Ucah. 

The prominence of such disturbing factors so early in 
the history of the State has brought many forebodings. 
These are not lessened by the prospect of woman suf- 
frage. It is feared that the priesthood will exercise 
more power over the women than they have over the 
men, and that George Q. Cannon will thus be able to 
control the State. I find, however, that there is much 
spirit in the Mormon women, Some of them have not 
taken kindly to the attempts to dictate in matters politi- 
cal, Some have shown far more courage than the men, 
and have said that they will nos be swayed by the later 
counsel of the present leaders against their former be- 
liefs. They especially resent the idea that they can be 
used as a balance of power, to be swung from side toside 
at the will of the leaders. 

I fear that Utah will not settle down to peace and 
quietude until the Mormon people rise up and administer 
such a rebuke to their leaders that no one will dare try 
again tomingle religion and politics, I believe, however, 
that the advanced element of the Mormons realize this, 
and that they are determined, if peaceable measures fail 
to resort toextreme measures. 

New York City, 

THE PIONEER PRESIDENTS OF PRINCETON 
COLLEGE. 


BY THE REV. ANSON TITUS. 








PRINCETON COLLEGE was a child of the ‘Great 
Awakening.” Its beginnings are full of romance, 
Harvard and Yale were slow in their symp ithies toward 
the new needs of the day. A time of adversity to David 
Brainard touched the hearts of Burr and Dickinson, 
pastors in Newark and Elizabethtown respectively, and 
a college was born. This was in 1746, To be sure, the 
‘‘Log College” of the Tennants, the Academies at 
Nottingham and Philadelphia, and the homes of Burr 
and Dickinson had been “‘ schools of Prophets”; but these 
showed the need of a college where the ‘‘ new side ” had 
some favors and its students were regarded with genuine 
warmth, It was not simply a question of distance from 
the older seats of learning. There had been evident 
‘sounds among the mulberry trees,” and the divine 
presence was felt to be near. But God works amid 
disaster as wellas favor. His own cause is uppermost ; 
the fortunes of men are as clay in his hands. Smiles and 
sorrow rapidly interchange in the first decades of Prince- 
ton history. 

Jonathan Dickinson was a champion of the new Pres- 
byterianism from 1720 onward to his death. He was a 
New Englander, of Yale College 1706, and pastor in 
Elizabethtown, N. J., from 1709, His parish, composed 
of settlers from Connecticut and re-enforced by new 
people from over the ocean, became a strong and leading 
force. It became attached to the Presbytery in 1717. 
He did not fancy all the rulings of the conservative 
majority, hence a bold leadership in behalf of a more 
generous interpretation of the creeds and methods of 
administration. In 1724, in reply to John Checkley 
representing Episcopacy, he wrote a ‘‘ Defense of Pres- 
byterian Ordination.” He was the friend of young 
students, who were weary of writings now unsuited to 
the advancing interests of the spiritual kingdom. He 
favored the ‘* Adopting Act,” which saved several most 
earnest young men to the ministry. In all the synodical 
undertakings he was found on the progressive side, In 
this he found a strong colaborer in Ebenezer Pemberton, 
of New York. His ‘‘ Reasonableness of Christianity” 
was important literature in his day and hada wide read- 
ing. Dr. John Erskine compared him with Jonathan 
Edwards in strength and vividness of his writings. His 
manse was the resting place of students. He admired 
the spirit of George Whitefield, but could not champion 
ali his statements. Thomas Foxcroft was his Boston 
correspondent, keeping him informed of the state of re- 
ligion in New England, and assisting him in carrying 
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his publications through the press. An enlarged charter 
for the college was conferred October 221, 1746, and in 
May, 1747, ‘‘in his own house” the college was opened. 
A glimpse of the good things promised was only his to 
see. He died October 7th, 1747. The Rav. Edward 
Vaughn, rector of the Epi-copal church in Elizabeth- 
town, covering the same forty years, and a friend and 
neighbor in spite of every controversy who died a few 
days later, learning of his death, said: “‘Ob, that I 
had hold of the skirts of Brother Jonathan.” In the 
churchyard above his remains is the tablet on which is 
inscribed : 
* Deep the Wound Oh Death & Vastly Wide, 

When he resigned his Useful Breath and Died 

Ye Sacred Tribe with Pious Sorrow Mourn 

And drop a Tear at your Great Pastors Urn.” 


The mantle of Dickinson fell upon Aaron Burr, ‘‘a 
little, emall man, as to body,” says President Stiles, ** but 
of great and well improved mind.” He was a‘ Berklean 
student,” Yale College, 1735, and settkd in Newark, in 
1737. He was among the young men of the ‘Great 
Awakening.” His pastorate had a well-nigh sustained 
interest in religion. There was scarce a decline. His 
home welcomed men of the “ new side.” With Dickinson 
he labored to promote educational interests, and on the 
death of Dickinson became president of the infant col- 
lege. The college was removed from the mansee of 
Elizabethtown to the manse of Newark. In 1754 the de- 
gree of A.M.‘he conferred upon George Whitetield in the 
presence of Governor Belcher. President Burr was in 
Boston fourteen years before on the occasion of White- 
field’s first visit to New England. J nathan B-lcher 
was then Governor of Massachusetts, and was favorable 
to the ‘‘Great Awakening,” much to the chagrin of the 
‘*cultured circle.” During these years there had been 
many changes; politics and prophetic appeals turned 
and overturned civil and pastoral relations. The college 
meanwhile had grown during the Burr management 
from eight students to eighty. In 1755 President Burr 
relinquished pastoral charge to give his entire time to 
the college. Its first building was erected in 1756 io 
Princeton where the college had been iocated. The 
arduous duties of these years told heavily upon him, 
With all its prosperity there was a weight of conserva- 
tism in business and religious circles oppressive to be 
borne. The summer of 1757 he spent at the home of 
Jonathan Edwards, Stockbridge, whose daughter he had 
married, hoping he would recuperate. Duties of the 
college before the Legislature summoned him to return. 
Governor Belcher, his friend of many years, patron of 
the college, Governor of the Province, died August 31st, 
and President Burr above every other was the man 
fitted to give the funeral oration. The same was pre- 
pared in weariness and weaknes;, and delivered wiih a 
marvelous unction and fervor. It was, however, the 
song of a swan, the last exertion of a glowing mind and 


beautiful life. To his home he returned and died Sep-. 


tember 24:h, four days before the college commencs- 
ment of that year. 

Jonathan Edwards had been known and recognized as 
the leading advocate of a fresher interpretation and a 
closer application of the Gospel for a score of years. He 
was great by nature, he was the successor of a great 
map, and held a commanding position among the min- 
istry and churches. His pastorate was a marvel in lift- 
ing his people to a higher plane. He came to the North- 
ampton people in 1726. His grandfather, Solomon Stod- 
dard, died three years later. Edwards was ever a 
growing man. By 1735 his powers were nearing their 
hight. His own people were awakened and took hold 
of righteousness. Tidings of the wonderful ministry 
spread. He wrote, at urgent request, concerning it. 
When every pastor was reading the book Whitefield 
appeared in New England, August, 1740. Whitefield 
was not the cause of the ‘‘Great Awakening.” His 
coming was simply opportune. The new and the old, 
the right and the left took active sides. Discussion was 
rife, and the work of the Lord went on. The preaching 
of Edwards was ‘close home.” He did not go to for- 
eign parts for ‘‘awful examples.” He applied a stern 
message to a sinning world. ‘Thou art the man” was 
a key to his influence. This style may have been re- 
sented, but he could say no other message. His wife 
and daughters were sources of inspiration in his pastoral 
ministrations. His dismissal from the pastorate con- 
ferred dignity upon him and his family. His work with 
the untutored Indian, which followed, added grace to 
his character. The literature he created in Stockbridge 
is a marvel in Christian letters. On the death of Burr 
all attention was upon Edwards as the forthcoming 
president of a college founded to forward a spirit which 
had been ill spoken of in the older institutions. He ac- 
cepted. In January, 1758, he removed to Princeton, and 
in six weeks a fearful scourge laid him low. 

Samuel Davis became the fourth president. The in- 
vitation he at first declined ; but the friends of the college 
and the ‘ New Side” exercised stress toward him, and 
after a few months he accepted. He was no stranger to 
the college. He had been to Great Britain in 1753 in its 
interests, and returned full-handed. He was every inch 
a man and patriot, and was quick to appreciate men and 
measures looking to the larger welfare of society, He it 
was who “ discovered” George Washington, and in a 
published discourse, following Braddock’s defeat, July 
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20th, 1753, he speaks of ‘‘ that heroic youth Colonel 
Washington, whom I cannot but hope Providence hag 
hitherto preserved in so signal a manner, for some im. 
portant service to his country.” Sprague in his ‘‘ An. 
nals,” says of Davis: ‘‘ He was the soul of the Dissent- 
ing interests in Virginia.” He was of Welsh extract, 
born in Delaware in 1723 and was ordained to the minis. 
try in Hanover, near Richmond. He loved American 
concerns, and felt the young colonies prophecies of large 
commonwealths, His literature is warm and appealing, 
Religious experience which was emphasized by the group 
of men who founded Princeton was aglow in bis life, 
and became an inspiration to many throughout Vir. 
ginia. He was a spiritual father of many patriotic states- 
men. » He entered upon the presidential office July 6:h, 
1759, and after eighteen months’ valuable service to the 
college, he fell, worn and exhausted, asleep in Jesus, 
aged only thirty-six years. 

The fifth president was Samuel Finley. He came to 
Philadelphia from Ireland when a grown boy, and just 
at the time when the message of the mighty ministers 
was appealing to people to make character and expe. 
rieace the test of spiritual acceptance. He was licensed 
to preach in the summer of 1740, and was One of those 
‘*itinerants,” whose zeal was maligned by the ‘ cultivated 
and retined.” In 1744 he settled in Nottingham, Mary- 
land. His mansesoon became an academy, and students 
from many quarters were hither drawn. Its choicest 
young men found their way to Princeton. He probably 
was not the preacher the-men were with whom ke is 
wont to be compared ; but he was a’Btudent and apt in 
teaching. He was chosen to the presidency in 1761 and 
continued five years, and died in office July 17th, 1766. 

Princeton College must honor the career of Governor 
Belcher. He was a man of high ideals, of worthy family, 
and looked upon life as a trust held for others’ welfare. 
For several years he had been Governor of Massachusetts, 
but favoring the new religious life, and Christianity as 
an applied force, and not entirely a concern of creeds, he 
was in 1741 deposed from his gubernatorial office. The 
charges against him were trivial, and found little favor 
with the King, who, tho he acquiesced with his advisers 
in the removal, soon appointed him Governor of New 
Jersey. To thisstation he was welcomed by the friends of 
purer politics and religious activity. He was the friend 
and patron of the mer whose names are foremost in 
the cause of the Church, and gave substantial aid and in- 
fluence t) every interest which helped men to a larger 
appreciation of their will and affections, as they reached 
for higher ideals of God and. duty. It is among the 
calamities in American history that the strongest sup- 
porters of the ‘‘Great Awakening” died in the midst of 
their active labors. They were not reminiscencers, and 
their history has never been fully treated. The early 
and untimely deaths of the first five Presidents of Prince- 
ton and of Governor Belcher and David Brainard were 
disasters, the meaning of which are yet scarcely recog- 
nizable. By the time the historian was ready a war for 
political independence was at hand. The ideaof freedom 
and liberty, which had been as guiding thoughts in the 
revival of religion, now became the watchwords in civil 
affairs, A century and ahalf has gone by; and students 
are more earnest than ever in knowing of those men, 
days, politics and religious fervors, out of which sprang 
an uplifted, intellectual and moral life among the Amer- 
ican p2o0ple. This same life is finely manifest in the 
founding and early career of Princeton College. 

The first twenty years of Princeton history witnessed 
five presidents, and the college was fortunate in them 
all, Each wasastrongman. Their brief administration 
hardly sufficed for a marked impress upon the college or 
country at large ; but no historian will write that these 
men lived and wrought in vain. They being dead, yet 


live. The foundation they laid was ample for the’ 


administration of the great Witherspoon. They labored, 
and the patriot president entered into their labors. 
Later Princeton should not fail to regard the early 
Princeton ; and true to its first impulse should be found 
foremost in welcoming new breathings of grace, fresh 
scholarship, and closer applications of the Gospel to the 
daily living of men. 
SoMERVILLE, Mass. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY JANET JENNINGS. 





SENATOR HILL is at his best and happiest in contro- 
versy. He is a good “ fighter” and skilled in parliamen- 
tary tactics. For physical endurance, when talking 
against time, he has no equal in the Senate, Butin 
spite of all, the New York Senator went down to inglori- 
ous defeat before the Kansas Populist, Senator Peffer, 
whose resolution to investigate the bond sale passed the 
Senate by a vote of fifty-one in its favor and but six 
against it. The long- drawn-out contest presented 8 
curious spectacle—the sharp contrast of Senator's Hill’s 
attitude as defender and champion of the Administration 
on every occasion, and his former attitude of open hos- 
tility tothe Administration. Nobody pretends to account 
for the sudden change of heart, apparent at the begil- 
ning of the present session of Congress, growing more 
and more pronounced, cropping out even in the smallest 
things as protest against supposed reflections on the 
President, and finally reaching a climax, so to speak, it 
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Mr. Hil.”. persietent fight against any investigation of 
the boad syndicate business. 

Oitwardly, the contest was strangely one-sided—all 
tho opp»sing forces on the side of the New York S:n- 
ator, who talked in heat and in coli, walked and ges- 
tuced with dramatic effect, denounced silver and de- 
fended gold, aired party secrets, disclaimed personal 
j toreat—at all times clever and ready of speech. On 
the other side, to the galleries ‘‘poor old Mr. Peffer’s 
si /e,” there seemed to be absolutely nothing but a quiet 
s renity, unruffled as a summer sea, and occasional re- 
marks in a low, calm voice, which never varied, and 
wose gentle tones no amount of provocation ever 
caanged or hurried. For weeks his resolution had been 
buff sted about, often lost to sight, and reapp2aring to be 
watched by the New York Senator ready for attack, 
much as @ Cat watches a mouse. But the Kansas Sen- 
ator never lost heart. Baneath that apparently stoical 
exterior there was supreme patience and unswerving 
persistence. Mr, P.ffer had only to bide his time. 
Ic came through strategy; and Mr. Hill was 
caught by one of his own party, Senator Gorman, 
wh? qiickly and shrewdly turned to good ac- 
count the effort to force the River and Harbor Bill 
out of the way in order to take up the Dupont election 
case on agreement to vote on this the second day after 


the River and Harbor Bill had been passed. Senator . 


Hill joined Senator Gorman, expecting by this move 
that the bond resolution would go over until after both 
the Dupont election case and the Aopropriation bill had 
been disposed of—by that time making the chances for 
Mr. Peffer slim indeed. But at two o’clock the bond 
resvlution came up as ‘‘ unfinished business,” and Sena- 
tor Peffer declined calmly, but none the less firmly, to 
give to the Appropriations Committee the right of way. 
inspite of Senator Hill’s filibustering tactics, the end had 
come. Neither the River and Harvor Bill nor the Du- 
pont election case could go on after two o’clock that day 
nor any other day, until Senator Peffer and his resolu- 
tion were out of the way. Senator Gorman, who has 
favored the bond investigation all along, now, it is 
said, will be satisfied with an early adjournment of 
Congress, feeling that by the Peffer resolution ne can 
pay off some of his cherished scores against the Admin- 
istration. Senator Hill’s speeches against the bond in- 
vestigation had become so much of a repetition, natu- 
rally, that they had ceased to interest the public; and I 
suspect that he is the last man in the Senate who would 
enjoy talking to empty galleries, or vacant seats on the 
floor, But he held out fairly well until the hour for tak- 
ing the vote, yielding the last five minutes to Senator 
Lindsey, who offered an amendment, which he after- 
ward withdrew—voting for the resolution. The New 
Yur« Sanator declared he should vote against it, if he 
stood alone in his vote, He had a small company with 
him in his owa party, Senator Gray and Senator 
Mitchell of Wisconsin. Itis needless to say that among 
D. mocrats voting for the investigation, was S nator 
Blackburn, to whose defeat for re-election Senator Hill 
had alluded in his speech, in connection with Secretary 
Carlisle’s action at the time. 

Now that the bond resolution is disposed of and the 
River and Harbor Bill well started in the S2nate, the 
prospect for an early adjournment is promising. Tae 
H use, which all through the session has kept ahead of 
the Senate in every measure of legislation and the work 
of appropriations, is now firat to fix a definite time for 
adjournment, on the eighteenth of May. This gives the 
S2nate considerable leeway, as it is expected that the 
adjournment will be in fact much closer to the first of 
June, ‘ 

The New Jersey delegation in the House of Represen- 
tatives is so impressed by its ‘* solid front” of Republican 
members that it has been photographed in a group on 
the south balcony of the Capitol. In territory New Jer- 
sey is a small State; but it has eight Members of the 
House, and for the first time ali are Republicans. It 
might be the last, they thought, and therefore felt it en- 
tirely worth while to put themselves in a picture, All 
are comparatively young men—the eldest of the number 
just turned fifty and the youngest thirty-eight. Three 
are college bred, two having been graduated from 
Princeton and one from Yale. None have been poli- 


ticians, in the sense of much office holding, but are well ° 


known at home as business men and lawyers. One of 
the two Senators from New Jersey is a Republicar, so 
that the entire representation came within one of being 
Republican, And what is quite unusual, with but one 
exception, the delegation is native born—‘hat is, born in 
the State they represent. Representative Fowler was 
born in Illinois, In the Senate one of the two Senators, 
Senator Smith, is a native of the State, and Senator 
Sewell was born in Ireland, but has lived in the State 
nearly all his life. Senator Smith, the one Democrat out 
of the ten New Jersey men in Congress, is serving his 
first term in the Senate. He is near his forty-fifth birth- 
day, and never held an office nor had any experience in 
public life before entering the Senate. Senator Sewell, 
as well known, was a distinguished officer in the Civil 
War, was in the State Senate a number of years, and 
served a previous term in the United States Senate. 

A number of engagements recently announced promise 
Weddings of note in the near future, and some of them of 
very general interest, Miss Julia Stevenson, the daugh- 
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ter of the Vice Presiden‘, and the Rev. Martin Hardin, 
of Kentucky, have their wedding day set for the second 
of June. Miss Stevenson is the elder of the Vice Presi- 
dent’s daughters, and was introduced to society the past 
season. She isan attractive young woman of brunet 
type, with beauti’ul coloring, while her sister, in striking 
contrast, is a fair blond, The latter will be maid of 
horor, and their cousins, the Misses Scott, and the Misses 
Hardin, sisters of the bridegroom, will be bridesmaids. 
The two families are of the Presbyterian faith, the Rev. 
Mr. Hardin having charge of a church at Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Avother wedding of interest is that of Miss Letitia 
Scott, daughter of Mrs. Matthew Scott, who isa sister of 
Mrs, Stevenson, and Lieut, Charles S. Bromwell, of the 
Engineer Corps, whose engagement was announced a 
few weeks ago. The date of the wedding, not yet set, is 
somewhat influenced by Lieutenant Bromwell’s transfer 
from present duty at West Point, to the post of Attaché 
to the Legation of the United States at Brussels. Miss 
Scott, like her cousin, Miss Stevenson, is a pretty brunet. 
She has bad advantages of foreign travel, and is regarded 
as one of the clever young women in official circles—not 
the so called ‘‘ smart set,” but such people as the friends 
of the Vice President are sure tobe, Indeed, theSteven- 
son and Scott girls dre thoroughly American young 
women, who speak the English language correctly, and 
without the accent affected by too many Americans, 
whose every-day life is the effort to convinces the world 
that it is not their fault they were born American 
instead of English. 

The Venezuelan question naturally has given greater 
prominence to the Minister of Venezuela, and the wed- 
ding of his daughter was a happy event in which dip- 
lomatic and official circles were especially interested. 
Besides this the bride, a charming, dark-eyed South 
American, had made many friends during her three 
years’ residence in Washington. When, therefore, the 
engagement of Miss Teresa Andrade, the younger of the 
Minister’s daughters, and Gustav Schlottman, of Ger- 
many, was announced, the fnterest was very general, 
and congratulations were as hearty from Americans 
as from foreign friends. Father Lee, Pastor of Sr. 
Matthew’s Church, read the modified service unit- 
ing Catholic and Protestant, the bride being a Cath- 
olic. It was all very simple—the bride given away by 
her father, and attended by her sister—the latter in a 
white silk gown and the bride in white satin, with her 
veil held by orange blossoms. The bridegroom was at- 
tended by Jose Andrade, brother of the bride. After a 
wedding journey in this country the young couple will 
sail for Colombia, their future home. The wedding 
company included prominent American officials, the en- 
tire Diplomatic circle ; and, perhaps in view of the Ven- 
ezuelan question, the Ambassador of Great Britain and 
the Secretary of State were the conspicuous figures. 








THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, 
uF 








BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 





THE steady growth of the Metropelitan Museum in all its 
departments makes the magnificent addition recently au- 
thorized by the Legislature a near necessity. The last 
rooms of the ground floor are now thrown open to the 
public, containing the remaining casts of the Willard col- 
lection. Other additions to the Museum treasures are the 
new pictures for the Wolfe Collection, the Hearn portraits, 
the new Crosby-Brown musical instruments, the Baxter 
Etruscan and Greek Collection (loaned), a*few specimens 
of Bohemian glass (given by Miss Lazarus), two pieces of 
old silver from the Botta bequest, a few pieces added to his 
collection of porcelains by Mr.S. Colman, the engraved 
work of Mr. Asher B. Durand (loaned by Mr. S. P. Avery), 
and last, as means to the enjoyment of these esthetic treas- 
ures, increased restaurant accommodations, and an oppor- 
tunity to check one’s bicycle! 

Let us turn first to the new casts; the first of the newly 
opened rooms is Medieval, opening from the room of the 
Roman casts. This, as well as the three new Renaissance 
rooms, has been adapted in form to suit the casts; the 
partitions sufficing to form necessary backgrounds for the 
architectural reproductions, niched to hold the seated 
statues of the di Medici, but leaving, so far as possible, 
vistas opening through the long range of the building. 

Some of the architectural casts are tinted to resemble old 
stone, but most of the casts of sculpture are white as the 
marble from which the originals were chiseled. It is in- 
teresting to think that in a good, new cast, one is nearer 
the sculptor’s thought than it is possible to be now in his 
marble, stained by time and loaded with dust. 

The medieval casts are largely illustrative of French art, 
only a Milanese sopra-portal (the carved work that goes 
over and around a doorway) illustrating the Gothic in 
Italy, where, indeed, it was hardly domesticated. The 
unique figured base of Amiens Cathedral is illustrated by 
an immense casting extending around a pier, the quatre- 
foils filled by zodiacal and religious designs. If one wishes 
to know exactly how they appear with reference to the en- 
tire building, it is easy to pass into the Central Sculpture 
Hall and look at the framed photographs; Amiens is 
quickly picked out from the other cathedrals by this very 
sculptured base-work. An interior decoration, which 
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might be a knight of the Holy Grail receiving the cup and 
wafer, a tympanum from Rheims, and a twelfth century bit 
from Clermont Ferrand, are other interesting reproduc- 
tions. 

Passing into the next room, the first of three devoted to 
the Renaissance,‘‘ The Death and Ascension of the Virgin,” 
by Orcagna (1329-1376 ?), attracts attention by its realistic 
and devout character. Architect, goldsmith, sculptor, 
painter, mosaicist, poet, he was summoned ‘‘to change a 
loggia into a church (the garden name still lingers in the 
‘Or’ [Hortu-] of Or San Michele), and to erect a tabernacle 
in it for the shrine of the Virgin.’’ Perkins says: 


“ It rises in stately beauty toward the roof of the church, and 
whether considered from an architectural, sculptural or symbolic 
point of view, must excite the warmest admiration of all who 
can appreciate the unity of conception running through its bas- 
reliefs, statuets, busts, intaglios, mosaics and incrustations 
of pietre dure, gilded glass and enamels, welded into a unique 
ensemble.” 


Then comes a bronze reliquary, by Ghiberti, and one of his 
gates, which Michael Angelothought**worthy to be the Gates 
of Paradise.”” (Hiscompetition group, through which he se- 
cured the commission forthe Baptistery Gates, ‘‘The Sacrifice 
of Isaac” is in the big sculpture hall.) It is interesting to 
see how, such was his wealth of invention, he has combined 
generally three pictures in one small panel, as the creation 
of Adam, the creation of Eve, and the expulsion from Para- 
dise. Jacopo della Quercia, one of the disappointed com- 
detitors for the Baptistery Gates, is represented by a sar- 
cophagus and altar from Lucca and a font from Siena ; and 
Rossellino (1427-1490) by a John the Baptist, the Portogallo 
monument and a Madonna. The two great Cantoria 
(choirs) by Donatello (1386-1468), and Luca della Robbia 
(1400-1481) face each other in this room. Donatello led the 
way with a procession of winged child genii all across the 
face of his little gallery, a group forming each end panel. 
Della Robbia followed with four panels across the front of 
his loft with one at each end, and four below in theshadow 
of the gallery between the brackets. How well we know 
these dancing, singing, playing children which the Italians 
hawk in little casts about the streets ! 

Tne * Tomb of a Bishop” and a “ Resurrection ”’ in the 
next room aie Lucca della Robbia’s also ; and his brother, 
Andrea, who shared with him the secrets of his tile-color- 
ings, is represented by a ‘‘ Meeting of St. Dominique and 
Sct. Francis,’ a ‘‘Madonna and Saints,” an ‘ Anuuncia- 
tion,” and a ** Visit of the Virgin to St. Elizabeth.’”? Mino 
da Fiesole, Verocchio, Matteo Civitali, Jacopo Sansovino 
and Desiderio da Settignano, we must pass by to name 
other works by Donatello; the ‘*S&. George,” “Judith,” two 
conspicuously ugly John the Baptists, the bas-relief of *‘ St. 
Cecilia,’”’ which we know so well, the giant equestrian 
statue of ** Gattemalata,’”’ and the *‘ David” which the 
sculptor loved and by which he swore his favorite oath. 

The nextroom and the last is largely devoted to the work 
of Michael Angelo, tho one side is given over to Bambaja, 
with his Vi-conti tomb, and the tomb of Gaston de Foix 
with its six reliefs of the Conquest of Italy, to Andrea 
della Robbia witb his reliefs, ** Visiting the Sick,’ and 
‘** Feeding tne Poor,’ and Amadeo’s portrait medallions of 
the Visconti and Sforza, and some architectural details of 
the Renaissance. 

The work of Micheal Angelo is divided into the religious 
group, the two Pieta of Fiorence and Rome, another ‘John 
the Baptist,’”’ a medallion of *‘ Christ and the Cross,” and 
another ot ‘‘ The Lifeless Redeemer and the Madonna,” a 
head of ‘‘ David” and ‘‘ Moses’’; the allegorical and his- 
torical group, containing the sculptures of the de Medici 
tombs, Juliano de Medicis and ‘Jl Penseroso’”’ above, the 
reclining figures ‘‘Dawn’” and ‘* Evening” and ‘“* Day”’ 
and * Night,’”’ the heads of ‘* Day”’ and *' Evening ”’ unfin- 
ished, as the sculptor left them when he hastened to Rome, 
shaking the dust of the de Medicis from his feet, to find 
equal wickedness and profligacy at Rome. If one may 
venture a criticism where all has been done so extremely 
well, when the casts are white—as in the three Renais- 
sance rooms—the strong yellow-brown background is 
somewhat disconcerting. 

The Crosby-Brown Musical Instruments number now 
twelve hundred. With the Drexel and other musical in- 
struments numbering about fifty, this American collection 
becomes important in the world. ‘Ihe Bruxelles collection 
is larger and much more valuable ; but it is said that it is 
not as well arranged for purposes of study. Among the 
new instruments are the earliest specimen of pianoforte 
in existence—a Cristofori of Florence, 1720; an Upright 
Harpsichord of the sixteenth century, beautifully painted 
with figure subjects; a Workbox or Une-Legged Piano, 
before which my lady may sit and draw embroidery 
silks, or gaze at herself in the mirror, or play herself 
a tune; a Double Spinet or Virginal of Flanders, 
painted witn David and Goliath; a Giass Harmo- 
nium, before which the inventor, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, sat and played by holding a wet finger against the nest 
of glass bowls as it revolved on a horizontal axis ; an aged 
Hand-organ from Italy, with a score of dancing figures ; 
a Melaphone, a wiad instrument, shaped like a guitar, etc, 
And sothe list goes on: Chinese, Japanese, Indian, Rus- 
sian, Persian, Turkish, Egyptian, Eskimo, etc. The 
Ashantee drum, with two human skulls grinning from 
the upper head. band; the African lyre, with its black 
twisted horas artistically combined with a dark-haired 
skull as a sounding board: the Nail Violin, the Crystal 
Flute, the Pochette d’ Amour, the Cane Violin, the Greek 
Lute; the green Irish Harp, the Crwth or Welsh Harp, 
and the ancient Dutch Baker’s Hora—but why continue ? 
Are there not hundreds of them? Think of the labor: in 
correspondence and going among dealers, in repairing, 
arranging, labeling, in studying out the origin, maker, 
use and history of each instrument! Thé tonnage of the 
casts, brought piecemeal to these shores and put together 
by the curators, is quite as measurable as Mrs. Brown’s 
self-imposed task. 

New Yor« Ciry. 
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Sanitary. — 


THERE are some valuable uses of royalty that people 
who get along without kings and queens are apt to over 
look. It may be assumed that since the death of Prince 
Albert, the evil consequences of bad plumbing in palaces 
has been thoroughly studied by all the royal houses of 
Europe; and now a new phase of hygienic living is. being 
put in practice for the Czarewitch of Russia, and the care 
exercised in his case, with its good results, which seemingly 
are bringiung him back from the very jaws of death, will 
not be lost on people who are suffering from incipient con- 
sumption. When he wasin the Caucasus it was announced 
that he had apparently but a few weeks to live. His devoted 
mother caused bim to be removed toa place near Monte 
Carlo, which is so elevated as to be free from the dust 
caused by travel or traffic, and where the climate is so 
equable that the thermometer varies but a few degrees at 
any time. Then was inaugurated a regular crusade against 
dust. His garments are not made of wool, but of a mate- 
rial that sheds no particles ; his bed is arranged with equal 
care, no blankets being allowed, but down quilts instead ; 
the floors of his apartments are waxed daily, and while he 
is out on bis wheel—which he uses several hours a day—or 
on his yacht, the rooms are dusted in the most scrupu- 
lously scientific and up-to-date fashion. Of course the 
utmost care is used in the selection and preparation of bis 
food—his diet being the most hygienic possible—with the 
result that he has gained twenty-five pounds of flesh, and 
there is strong hope that he will be able to attend the cor- 
onation in May at St. Petersburg. This showing of what 
can be done to save will not be lost on the people. It is 
also given out that the young Empress Alix suckles her 
own infant, and only those familiar with the abuses and 
neglects that wet-nurses in the lower orders of nobility and 
gentry, who are generally servile imitators of royalty, are 
guilty of, can know how much of tender infant life will be 
preserved through her example; and when she tells her 
ladies-in-waiting that no one of them who smokes a cigaret 
will be allowed about her, we give thanks for the force of 
queenly authority and example. 





...-In India they have invented a new name for the 
peculiar irritability and depression of those who stay in 
the house too much, away from sunlight and fresh air, and 
the variety which changing scenery produces. Women 
naturally develop what are now called “‘ house nerves.”? In 
some cases the victims are given over to painful introspec- 
tions, they analyze every emotion, they conjure up impos- 
sible accidents and catastrophes as about to come to 
themselves; and, after a time, their observant friends 
notice symptoms that make them shake their heads omi- 
nously and say, ‘‘On the road toanasylum.”’ Too longa 
continuance of the undesirable circumstances that sur- 
round them really produces a diseased state, but one which 
can be cured by walks, drives, the cultivation of a genuine 
interest in the lives of others, so that they will go to call 
on them, and a resolute determination to “goin” for all 
sorts of healthful amusements. The bicycle has a field 
here. The Calcutta Medical Review, which treats this 
subject in extenso, calls its lucubrations ‘‘hints to those 
about to go into hysterics.” 


... The French can always be depended upon ‘to invent a 
phase of picturesque exactness to describe any situation ; 
and now they are calling that irresistible impulse to go, as 
one young woman says, literally ‘as a bird flies,” the de- 
lirium of swiftness, and judging by the conversation among 
wheelmen and wheelwomen, it seems that it accurately 
describes a most frequent, but always to be-resisted, im- 
pulse. A French physician of eminence gives the follow- 
ing advice to bicyclists: 1, Noone should ride until after 
examination by a physician, and the examination should 
be made both before and after a run, as certain heart- 
lesions only become apparent after fatigue; 2, ride no 
faster than eight miles an hour, and 3, to guard against 
the impulse that seizes one on a good road to go faster. 
With a light machine, an amateur can easily double that 
distance ; but it will be injurious. The demand on the 
muscles and the circulatory system will be too great, for 
at twelve miles the pulse rises to 150, and this unnatural 
rate long kept up must inevitably be harmful. 


....One of the great, but pot much talked about benefac- 
tors of mankind, is still living and in excellent health 
at Kenmore, Mr. Ledger, who about forty years ago after 
many perils and hardships, introduced that variety of cin- 
chona calisaya known as Ledgerana.,into the island of Java, 
when it began to be feared that the careless and destruct- 
ive methods of gathering it by the natives of its South 
American home would wholly deprive the world of it. 
But this variety is very rich in quinine, and the great 
London firm that handles the main part of the product 
are afraid the world will not need all that now is 
produced. It is estimated that the quantity of bark now 
produced every year is fully ten millions of pounds, and, 
of course, so intelligent a man as Mr. Ledger must be, 
knows how the function of quinine has been exalted, since 
it is found the only sure slayer of the microbe of malaria 
in all quarters of the globe. 


..--Out of 650 soldiers sent from England to conquer 
Ashantee, 477 were smitten with the fatal African fever 
which killed Prince Henry of Battenberg. Previous 
residence in a malarial climate does not seem an adequate 
protection, for one regiment of West India blacks had 206 
hospital cases. Quinine is the one great prophylactic and 
remedy; but on the coast and in the valleys, the most 
robust constitutions and the greatest care do not always 
ward off the disease ; but the English are pluming them- 
selves on the light mortality in their army, compared with 
that of the French in Madagascar. 


--.. Two notable centenaries will be celebrated this year 
—that of the introduction of the potato in Europe, and 
Jenoer’s announcement and demonstration of vaccination. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Science. 


SoME interest has recently been taken in the history of the 
young of the toad. It is the belief of zoologists that the toad, 
like the frog, deposits its eggs in water, where they are 
fertilized after extrusion as fish eggs and the eggs of other 
aquatic creatures are. They become, as is the case with 
the frog, tadpoles, and eventually toads. Undoubtedly 
this is often the process ; but cases are noted where it is im- 
possible that the toad could get to water, and yet young 
toads abound. Little things, the size of peas, are often 
seen in numbers in walled-in spaces where they could 
never have been near water, and much smaller than they 
would have been had they passed through the tadpole 
state. Moreover, these may be seen early in June, long be- 
fore the usual tadpole season. Just how all this occurs is 
at present utterly unknown. Some have suggested that 
the toad may be viviparous when it is impossible to get 
near water; but the difficulty about this suggestion is the 
seeming impossibility of the eggs receiving proper fertili- 
zation for such astyle of birth. 





....Nearly all parts of the plants are homologous, but 
some apparently different structures are more closely re- 
lated than others. For instance, the common peduncle and 
pedicels which form a cluster of strawberries is the direct 
correspondent of the strawberry runner. A strawberry 
runner is simply a fruiting stem which has bent itself to 
the ground and learned to make roots and leaves instead 
of flowers, tho in fact flowers sometimes come from the 
runners. Recently an elaborate paper has been issued in a 
Swedish scientific serial, showing that the anatomical 
structure of the stolon ‘of a grass is different from the 
structure of the culm; but this was to be expected from 
studies in other directions. A peach fruit is said to be 
theoretically but a bundle of leaves, metamorphosed into 
a fruit. Leaves and a peach are homologous, but the 
anatomical structure, as well as chemical composition, are 
widely different. Theexperiments are, however, valuable 
as inculcating a lesson learned only by a few, that with 
change of function the anatomical conditions also change. 


....It is generally supposed that the shape and high 
colors of flowers attract insects ; but Professor Plateau, of 
Ghent, has made a numper of ingenious experiments 
which seem to disprove this view. He used in his investi- 
gations the dahlia, with its central head of flowerets, 
which contrast so strongly with the corolla. He finds (1) 
that insects frequent flowers which have not undergone 
any mutilation, but whose form and colors are hidden by 
green leaves. (2) Neither the shape nor lively colors of 
the central head (capitulum) seem to attract them. (3) 
The gayly colored peripheral flowerets of simple dahlias 
and, consequently, of the heads of other composite flowers, 
do not play the réle of signals, such as has been attributed 
tothem. (4) The insects are evidently guided by another 
sense than that of sight, and this sense is probably that 
of smell. 








School and College. 


THE catalog of the Syrian Protestant College at Beirfatt 
shows the total number of students to be 286, of whom 148 
are in the Preparatory department, 70 in the Collegiate and 
68 in the Medical, This is the largest number ever regis- 
tered in the college. The figures for 1894-"95 were 275, and 
for the preceding years 242 and 238, and there has been a 
steady increase during the thirty years since the first pre- 
paratory class was formed in 1866. A summary of the 
graduates during this period shows that the whole number 
is 346, including 152 in the Collegiate department, 153 in the 


‘Medical and 41 in the Pharmaceutical department, while 


the whole number of students who have taken a partial 
course in the college from its foundation, without gradu- 
ating from any department, is 927. One of the special fea- 
tures in the college is its department of Archeology with 
various museums, including collections of ancient pot- 
tery, bronzes, coins, etc., for which the location of 
the college is specially advantageous. An effort is 
being made to render the library as complete as possible 
in works illusfrating the history, geography, archeology 
and languages of the East, especially of Palestine and 
Syria, and in harmony with this is the School of Biblical 
Archeology and Philology, established in 1877, for the par- 
ticular purpose of facilitating exploration in these depart- 
ments and enabling ministers and scholars to pursue such 
studies in that land in a manner easier and more econom- 
ical than can be done by individual effort. The charges for 
this school are extremely moderate, amounting to $50 for 
tuition and $250 for board, lodging, washing, fuel and 
lights. Regular instruction will be given by native 
teachers in Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic ; and the library, 
museum and other facilities of the college are open. Ar- 
rangements are easily made for tours through the country 
and for residence during the summer on Lebanon. 


....A bill has been presented in the Prussian Landtag 
with regard to teachers’ salaries, proposing a minimum 
annual salary of $214 for men and of $166 for women, to be 
obtained after four years probationary service. Men are 
to have nine triennial additions of nineteen dollars each, 
making the maximum $385, and the women nine of four- 
teen dollars each, giving a maximum of $292. This has 
aroused a number of objections, The Teachers’ Journal of 
Berlin demanding a minimum salary of $285 with addi- 
tions so arranged as to double the sum in twenty-five 
years; also equal pay for men and women at the lower 
stages and more pronounced differences in the higher ones. 


....The twenty-sixth annual catalog of the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute shows thirty professors and instruct- 
ors under T. C. Mendenhall, LL.D., as president, with a 
total of 199 students. The courses of study include me- 
chanical, civil and electrical engineering, chemistry and 
general science, each of them running through the four 
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years from freshman to senior. The institute has the rep. 
utalion of being one of the best equipped in the country, 
and the register of 680 graduates in the same volume shows 
that they havefound most successful and responsible em- 
ployment. 








Personals. 


CLAUDE FALLS WRIGHT and Miss Mary K. L. Leonard, 
two of the best known members and lecturers of the Theo- 
sophical Society, were married last week in this city 
according to Egyptian rite. In one sense this was unnec- 
essary, for Mr. Wright declared he had known his bride 
for some 5,000 years, having frequently lived with her in 
the marriage relation in previous incarnations. In this 
incarnation, however, he first saw the young woman ina 
dream when he was four years old, and he has had visions 
of her ever since, tho the first time he met her was at Chi- 
cago in 1892, The ceremony would take too long to describe, 
but the following paraphernalia were used among others— 
a green sphinx, aseven. pointed electric star with yellow at 
the center and violet at the points, a ‘‘ Tree of Life,” a 
purple velvet heart inscribed with mystic legends, an 
audience and mysterious music belonging to the rites and 
magic of antiquity, and a system of color in the matter of 
costumes and decorations “to start vibrations that will be 
far reaching in their effect and beneficial to all concerned.’ 
Mr. Wright is described as a blood-red whiskered enthusi- 
astic Theosophist, twenty-eight years old, five feet five 
inches tall, and weighing 135 pounds. His wife is twenty- 
four years old, and has been with the society for five years. 
Recently she has been traveling through the New England 
States on lecture tours, and is the originator of the Broth- 
erhood suppers, at which Theosophists entertain their 
friends and discuss the principles of the Society with them. 
Moreover, she says there is no doubt that at some previous 
incarnation she was a man. 





....-The hero of the recent Olympic games is Louis the 
peasant, who won the foot race between Marathon and 
Athens, the race held in commemoration of the runner 
who brought the news of the Persian victory. Louis has 
been treated as a sort of demigod ever since this achieve- 
ment. All his sayings are reported, and when he walks in 
the streets it is said that crowds of men and women follow. 
He has been escorted in a carriage by a detachment of 
troops; and the King of Greece himself has not only shaken 
hands with him, but invited him to the Palace. He has 
been given large sums of money by private individuals, and 
tradesmen, grocers and winedealers have offered to supply 
him with anything in their power for a year free of cost; 
and it is said that a barber wants to shave him and cut his 
hair free for the rest of his lifetime. 


....-Dr. Thomas Dunn English wrote “Ben Bolt” when 
most of the men and women of to day were children, and 
yet it is said he gets as much out of life now as hedida 
quarter of a century ago. When “ Ben Bolt”’ was written 
and set to music in the early ’40’s, he never suspected that 
more than half a century later it would be revived and 
made famous; and since “ Trilby’’ has been published, 
inquiries have been so frequent about the song that Dr. 
English getsirritated when mention of it is made to him. 
He has been a writer of verse for more than half a century 
and a very active worker in politics, having recently rep- 
resented his district in Congress. 


....Ezra Newton, the oldest Shaker in the country, died 
at Harvard, Mass., April 23d,in the 101st year of his age. 
When he was fifty four years old he was a prosperous 
farmer and happily married; but then, becoming a Shaker, 
he left his wife and children and joined the Harvard set- 
tlement. 








Miusic. 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON, 





THE musical season in New York included in the term 
1896-97 presents the aspect of an overcrowded and hurried 
period—to a degree not unfamiliar but none the less im- 
pressive. We remark no longer the aversion of impre- 
sarics and of artists for dates in the late spring and the 
early autumn for incidents of interest and expense. But 
even so elastic as has become the available time for music 
in town, it does not suffice, largely owing to the enormous 
and diverse freightage of imported incidents and artists, 
burdening the six months of which January is the middle: 
the contents of the year’s musical budget now run over at 
both sides of the basket. Ina later and particular refer- 
ence, the present two-part review will point out that in 
spite of such great activity, quite on the finest lines of 
musical art, New York is not, by any means, in its best 
musical estate. A doctor might say that it was plethoric 
rather than robust. Perhaps transfusion, not phlebotomy, 
is needed. 

The autumn’s first incident was operatic, being the 
presentation here of Humperdinck’s “‘ Hansel and Gretel,” 
a strikingly beautiful ‘‘fairy-opera,’”’ the childish course 
of whose fable has been dressed with Wagnerian seriousness 
and beauty by the well-known German composer, in 4 
most lovely lyric and orchestral tissue. The work was 
indifferently sung and worse mounted, a poor English 
company producing it. Mr. Anton Seidl’s direction of the 
orchestra was the redeeming feature. Following this epi- 
sode came the rentrée of the pianists, Mme. Fanny 
Bloomfield-Zeisler and Mr. Paderefski—and therewith the 
hour for the most conspicuous and serial concerts had come 
and the musical movement was under way with the unin- 
terrupted rash of a steamship that is to know no stop till 
the port. Orchestral concerts, serial or detached, numbers 
in the neighborhood of seventy-five, exclusive of the dif- 
ferent choral societies’ incident. 

The Philharmonic Society, directed by Mr. Seidl, fulfilled 
its customary office of twelve concerts. Pecuniarily it wa5 
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an extremely successful winter; at all the afternoon “re- 
hearsals” the houses were overflowing. The programs 
were of sufficient interest—in a routine way. No new 
works of importance were offered—in fact, there have been 
lately few in the market abroad. It is a fact that Dvorak’s 
‘From the New World” and Tschaikofsky’s ‘“ Pathetic” 
are the only two symphonies of mark which have been 
elicited from Europe’s composers within three or four 
years. In concert-overtures, Goldmark’s “Sappho” is 
almost the sole recent (now it is hardly recent) newcomer 
of any authority in its class. A curious state of things, 
indeed! One hears of orchestral “ works” that are “ pro- 
duced with much success,” here and there in Europe. But 
they are apt to be useful, not even at par value, outside of 
the composer’s own little neighborhood and own little 
clique of critical flatterers. Germany has hitherto been 
the great source of valuable scores for the concert rooua. 
Now it seems to-run as dry as a Vermont mountain creek 
in August. The men who, alive and writing, might have 
something to say worth hearing are either dead or creatively 
comatose, The younger men, in a mechanically industri- 
ous fashion, either are opera-making (which is the hour’s 
great hobby and a special example of the décadence of the 
time) or sweating their brains over dull and fantastic tone- 
pictures. Germany’s musical present and immediate 
musical future is a depressing problem. All our concert- 
seasons feel its practical gravity more and more. 

It is not remarkable that under such influences the 
Philharmonic Society should draw upon classics of long 
standing, or, for variety, find a place in its program for such 
a flashy exotic as Lamond’s “From the Mountains” Over- 
ture, or that. its two anniversary-cc ts, r tively of 
December and April, should celebrate Beethoven’s birth by 
a special Beethoven concert, and the Society’s earliest per- 
formance (1846) of his Ninth Symphony. Of the Society’s 
soloists note is made below. 

The eighteenth season of the Symphony Society of New 
York has been a chequered and unsatisfactory term. The 
autumn augured that fact, with the publication of the plans 
of Mr. Damrosch’s second German opera enterprise. The 
Society’s concerts were made five pairs instead uf six. The 
conductor’s long opera-route in the West obliged the Soci- 
ety to get another conductor to come in and take charge 
of one afternoon and one evening concert; and the real 
leader and orchestra were, so to say, carried off to make 
Chicago and Cincinnati holidays. Nor is the end of this 
cross-purposed matter come, it appears, as the season closes. 
The Society made up good, comfortable programs and em- 
ployed more than competent artistic help; but such a 
course did not make up for what has been unfortunate in 
its season. 

Brooklyn music is so incessantly the reflex of New 
York’s season that the province of such notices as the pres- 
ent cannot include its consideration. But the dissolving 
of Brooklyn’s Seidl Society, in consequence of the position 
in which it felt itself placed by the course of the conductor 
named, its reorganization as the ‘‘ Brooklyn Symphony 
Society ”’ should be noted—its reconciliation with Mr. Seidl 
and incorporation under his name again, and under his 
headship—all made a curious and even ludicrous episode. 
The incident was not pleasant, tho it ended in harmony, in 
a double sense. 

The advent from Chicago of that city’s newly established 
orchestra, directed by Mr. Theodore Thomas, was an in- 
teresting matter. Mr. Thomas and his band came for about 
ten days, and a solid afternoon and evening contract it 
was. The veteran conductor was royally welcomed. The 
concerts were well attended, and the guaranty-fund (it is 
said) left intact. As to the orchestra itself, it improved on’ 
acquaintance; and tho it is far from being a strong or 
** gilt-edged”’ one in elegance, its ensemble work is excel- 
lent; and as a leader Mr. Thomas can hardly be expected to 
show the fire of youth and nervous energy in excess. The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, directed by Mr. Paur, was 
more successful locally with its New York engagements 
than within several years—in fact, than since Mr. Nikisch 
ceased to be its head. 

In work oratorio we have again languished and been ex- 
ceeding dry. Indeed, in all kinds except the work of 
choral-concert organizations we are in a depressing sit- 

uation, This year has made us pin hearts and hopes 
to one society, luckily 4 vigorous and valuable one, the 
Musical Art Society, led by Mr. Frank Damrosch most 
capably, and made up of superb vocal material. Itsseason’s 
concerts of early polyphonic and ecclesiastical compositions, 
Palestrina’s, Pergolesi’s and such like, have been exceed- 
ingly fine. ‘The last one, in chief, was memorable for tonal 
beauty and intelligence as to the solemn and beautiful 
music undertaken. But this Society has special and severe 
objects to keep in view, and special lines of, especially, 
ancient music to study. General oratorio, and the more 
popular yet standard oratorio and cantata is not in its 
office. The Oratorio Society of New York has ceased to be 
more than a tedious fuactionary. The present season has 
demonstrated its need of either disintegration or radical 
reform. Non rugionam. The Church Choral Society, a 
well-meaning and alert but anomalous organization, did 
not take up any work this year, and has lately ceased to 
exist. There is much room, as pressing a demand for a 
new, wide-awake, large (but not too large) choral society 
in this city, with directors and a conductor who will make 
it keep up with the times in a broad repertory and high 
abilities, We have not such a thing nowin New York. 
We need it badly. Several of the better sort of vocal clubs 
might do well to combine into sucha boon. But there are 
no signs of the gap—another reproach on New York’s “‘ mu- 
sical individuality.” A new vocal society, ambitious and 
With its working ranks by no means ill-fitted, has come in 
the way of the New York Musical Society, directed by 


Mr. pm Dossert. But it has yet to make any firm 
mark, 

Among the concert soloists before our public for the 
first time, the past months have brought . Sauret, Mr. 
Ondricek and Mr. F. Franggon-Davies—a shorter list than 
usual. Mr. Rafael Joseffy nas returned to the stage in 
triumph, quitting his long retirement. There have visited 
us again, after longer or shorter periods ot complete ab- 
sense, Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler, Mr. Paderefski, Mme. 
Helen Hastreiter, Mme. Antoinette Stirling (the last men- 
tioned two singers were heard only once or twice). Mme. 
Albani came, but did not sing in this town at all. Mme. 
Clementine de Vere-Sapio, Mr. and Mrs, Henschel and Mr. 
Remenyi must be add : 
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DOMESTIC, 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND issued on May 6th an order 
extending the provisions of the civil service law to 30,000 
Government employés, increasing the number of places on 
the classified sists from 55,735 vo 85,135, Thus, with a few 
minor exceptions, the entire service between those officials 
wnose confirmation by the Senate is constitutionally 
requisite, and mere laborers and workingmen, is included 
under the civil service rules, Ine order cancels all 
previous orders and substitutes new rules forestalling any 
accion throughout the couatry by ‘the appointment of 
olficials or the traasfereuce of employés with a view to 
evading them. Under this revision the Executive civil 
service is divided into five branches, the Vepartmental, the 
Custom House, the Post Office, the Government Printing and 
the Internal Revenue. Inthe first are classified all officers 
and employés except laborers and persons who have beea 
nominated for confirmation in the several Executive De- 
partments, the Commissions, the District of Columbia, the 
Railway Mail Service, Indian Service, Pension Agencies, 
Steamboat Inspection Service, Marine Hospital Service, 
Lighthouse Service, mints and Assay officers, Revenue 
Cutter Service, sub-Treasuries and Engineer departments, 
and the forces employed by custodians of public buildings. 
The only exception made in the Treasury Department 
is in favor of those in the Life Saving service, 
In the Custom House service are included all officers and 
employés in any customs district where they number as 
many as five. In the Post-oflfice service are included all 
officers and employés in any free delivery post office. In 
the Internal Revenue service are included all officers and 
employés in every district, with the exception of mere 
laborers. The number of classified places exempted from 
examination is reduced from 2,099 to 775, and these are 
minor places of cashiers in the different services. Indians 
employed in minor capacity are in the excepted list. ‘he 
only classified places in Washington excepted under the 
new rule will be private secretaries or confidential clerks 
(not exceeding two) to the President and to the members of 
the eight Executive departments. Non competitive exam- 
ination is allowed only in the case of Indians employed as 
teachers in the Indian service. 





....Republican State conventions were held last week in 
Indiana, Michigan and California. In Indiana there was 
a sharp contest between the McKinley and anti-McKinley 
factions, resulting in a complete victory for the former. 
Efforts were made to secure the attendance of General 
Harrison and an address from him, but he declined. The 
result of the convention was the adoption of a platform 
demanding “‘a tariff that will not only secure the necessary 
amount of revenue but will also afford adequate and cer- 
tain protection to the wage workers and producers of this 
country,’ ‘‘unalterably opposed to every scheme 
that threatens to debar or depreciate the currency,’ 
favoring the ‘‘use of silver as currency but to the 
extent only and under such regulations that its parity 
with gold may be maintained ’’; and thus opposed ‘‘to the 
free, unlimited and independent coinage of silver at a 
ratio of 16 to 1.” The delegates tothe National Con- 
vention were instructed to cast their votes for 
William McKinley. In Michigan the platform 
adopted indorsed a tariff producing sufficient reve- 
nue for the support of the Government, and so ad- 
justed as to give protection to American industries and 
labor, also the principle of reciprocity, protection to ship- 
building, and was “unyielding and uncompromising” in 
its demand for sound money, It opposed any proposition 
‘that involves the depreciation of any portion of the cur- 
rency,” and therefore opposed ‘‘the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver by this country alone under present con- 
ditions, believing that such coinage would destroy the 
parity and depreeiate and contract the currency.” The 
delegates to the National Convention were instructed to 
vote for Mr. McKinley. In California the delegates were 
also instructed to vote for Mr. McKinley. The platform 
declared in favor of free coinage as a measure of expedien- 
cy in deference to the popular sentiment which could not 
be ignored. 


...-On April 20th a steanter called the ‘‘Competitor ” 
sailed from Key West for Cuba, having on board some 
twenty-five or thirty Cubans, The customs officials had 
watched her for several days before her departure, sus: 
pecting that she would attempt to take out an expedition : 
but she eluded them. A few days later she was captured 
by a Spanish gunboat, and the men on board of her were 
taken for trlal to Havana. Among them were two Ameri- 
cans, and one man stated by some to be an Englishmen, by 
others a naturalized American. According to the testi- 
mony at the trial none of them had any arms or made the 
slightest resistance. Nevertheless, the court martial has 
condemned them to death. This has aroused very 
widespread indignation, and appeals have been made 
by both the British and the United States Gov- 
ernments to Madrid, The treaty states that except 
as such men are found with arms in _ their 
hands they shall have a civil trial. The United States 
Government has simply, in this case, asked for an investi- 
gation to show that the trial was properly conducted. The 
proprietor of the Times Union, of Florida, has sent a letter 
to Secretary Olney stating that one of the Americans was 
in nosense connected with the revolutionary movement, 
but was simply a correspondent of that paper. According 
to the last advices it has been decided to place the case of 
the men before the Supreme Council of the Army and 
Navy at Madrid for revision of the proceedings of the court 
martial. According to reports from Havana, General 
Weyler is very indignant over the position taken by the 
United States Government, and claims that the Consul- 
General is constantly hostile to the Spanish rule. 
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--.-Democratic State conventions were held in New Jer- 
sey and in Tennessee. In the former the platform declared 
‘in favor ofa firm, unvarying maintenance of the pres- 
ent gold standard,” and opposed the free coinage of silver 
at any ratio and the compulsory purchase of silver bullion 
by the Government. It also demanded the “ repeal of all 
laws authorizing the issue or reissue of legal tender or 
Treasury notes by the Goverament, which should form no 
part of the currency of the people.” It opposed any effort 
to alter materially ‘“‘the present just and conservative 
tariff, (1) because it is sufficient to provide adequate rev- 
enue for an economically administered Government ; (2 
because it is ample to protect American workingmen from 
the competition of foreign labor, and (3) because any at- 
tempt to alter it would serve to unsettle the business of 
the couatry.”” There were no instructions to delegates, 
bat the strongest applause was given on mention of the 
name of ex-Governor Russell, of Massachusetts. In the 
Tennessee Convention the platform declares for free silver 
and an income tax law. 


...-Governor Morton has signed the Greater New York 
Bill. ‘To the objections of Mayors Wurster and Strong he 
replies that the commission, with the mayors as members, 
may be relied upon to deal fairly by the city, and that the 
dangers to be feared are not equal to the advantages su re 
of attainment. 


FOREIGN. 


....Discussion has gone on in England with regard to 
the South Africa matters, and according to reports the 
resignations of Sir Cecil Rhodes and other officers of the 
South Africa Company have been tendered to the Company, 
which, however, has refused as yet to accept them. In 
Parliament Sir William Harcourt made a sharp attack 
upon the Government for its course. He accused the char- 
tered company of directing the raid and declared that the 
whole story was ‘‘an inexpressibly revolting, sordid and 
squalid picture of stock-jobbing imperialism.” He ac- 
knowledged the difficulties under which Mr. Chamberlain 
had labored, but wished to know what the Government 
was todo. Mr. Chamberlain, in reply, regretted that the 
raid had jeopardized English predominance in South 
Africa and had offered a bar to the concord between the 
two races which was England’s main policy. He declared 
that Mr. Rhodes’schief desire was to secure the rights 
of the Uitlanders, but that he had been hampered by 
President Kriiger, who was unwilling to work with him, 
A proposition was made for ap investigating commission, 
but it was stated that that would not be appointed 
until the Jameson trial was complete. There is a very 
general feeling that Mr. Chamberlain has been outwitted 
in this whole affair by President Kriiger, and that the 
whole scheme of advancing English interests by chartered 
companies, such as the South Africa Company, is fraught 
with great danger and will result in evil rather than good. 
There is earnest talk on every hand of withdrawing the 
charter from this company, but all is neld in abeyance on 
account of the Matabele disturbances. Buluwayo is re- 
ported as comparatively safe, and the authorities in South 
Africa seem to think thatthe revolt has lost its power. In 
the opening of the Volksraad, at Pretoria, President Krii- 
ger made reference to the disturbances, and expressed the 
hope for a closer union with the Orange Free State. It is 
becoming increasingly evident that Mr. Hammond and a 
number of those with him started in their movement sim- 
ply with the purpose of securing better conditions for the 
Uitlanders, but were betrayed into a revolution which was 
practically for the benefit of the British South Africa 
Company. A petition signed by a large number of Con- 
gressmen has gone to President Kriiger asking for a full 
pardon. 


....In Turkey the work of relief continues with no seri- 
ous interference, tho the distress of the country grows al- 
most faster than it can be alleviated. The situation in 
Zeitfin is described asterrible. There is almost no provi- 
sion in the city ; there is widespread and intense suffering 
and no possibility for the people of earning money. They 
are mostly carriers rather than agriculturists, and in the 
present condition of the country there is neither business 
for them nor safety for travel. Repeated efforts have been 
made by the Turkish Government to secure statements 
from the Armenians in various parts of the country, espe- 
cially ta Bitlis, incriminating the missionaries, and declar- 
ing that what was done was done by the Government for 
the simple purpose of restoring order. They have, how- 
ever, uniformly refused to do this. There are continuous 
reports of outbreaks to occur, butas yet there has been no 
indication of immediate disturb.nce. 


_...The situation in Persia has not materially changed. 
The assassin has confessed that he waited for two months 
to kill the Shah ; that he frequently approached him in 
disguise, but was unable to carry out his design. In this 
case, when he succeeded, it was his intention to commit 
suicide immediately after the murder, but he was seized too 
quickly. There are reports of rioting in Shiraz largely as 
a result of the destitution. The bazaars were closed, and 
there was considerable anxiety. The new Shah will be 
accompanied from Tabriz to Teheran by the British and 
Russian consuls, with a large force of infantry and caval- 
ry. Itis reported from St. Petersburg that the most cor- 
dial communications have been exchanged between the 
Shah and the Czar, indicating a close alliance between the 
two Governments. — 


....-Cardinal Luigi Galimberti, formerly Papal Nuncio 
at Vienna, and who succeeded in reconciling Austria and 
and Prussia with the Papal See by securing the revocation 
of the May laws at a time whensuch reconciliation seemed 
impossible, died last week. It was reported that the Pope 
feels his death very keenly, especially on account of his 
skill as a diplomat, together with his knowledge of theology 
and civil law. 
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MODERN PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES. 





CHRIST had to meet two schools of thought, that of 
the Pharisees and that of the Sadducees. He opposed 
them in different ways. We have our Pharisees and 
our Sadduceer, two well-defined schools of thought, and 
the Church can learn something from its Master how 
to deal with them. 

Jesus was, as Paul, a Pharisee in his faith. On every 
important question of faith he sided with them. On 
every distinctive question he as constantly decided 
against the Sadducees. And yet he always treated the 
Sadducees, with respect and mildness, while no language 
was too severe to address tothe Pharisees. The latter 
he called ‘‘ hypocrites” and ‘‘ vipers.” To the former 
he only said: ‘‘ Ye do err, not knowing the Scripture 
nor the power of God.” The Pharisees he denounced ; 
with the Sadducees he reasoned. 

Our Pharisaism may not be as bad as that in Christ’s 
time, but itis the same in nature and is to be dwelt 
with in the same way. It is a cold orthodoxy which 
prides itself on its perfect ritual or its doctrinal rightness, 
and despises all those that are wrong. It refuses recog- 
nition to all those that fail to come up to its standard, 
and when fully developed is as unspiritual and worldly 
aS itis uncharitable, It is very sound on the sacraments 
and the Trinity ; it detests infidelity ; it follows, without 
seeking a reason cr allowing a question, the traditions 
that lead up to the founder of the sect after whom it is 
named or the coutcil or assembly which formulated its 
creed ; and this is its test of religion. We find among 
them now a smaller proportion—tbanks to the power of 
Christ’s Gospel—of those hypocrites who devour widows’ 
houses, and for a pretense make long prayers, and more 
Pharisees like Simeon and Anna and Nicodemus and~ 
Gamaiiel and Saul ; but there is a very large number yet 
in our churches of real Pharisees, who do not carry their 
religion into their common life, and not a few Christians 
who do, but who, with the earnest conscientiousness 
and faultlessness of Saul, have not a little of his 
Pharisaic bigotry and intolerance, and who set them- 
selves up to be, by their ritual and formal correctness, 
or ky their advanced holiness, the only true Church, or, 
at least, much superior to the rest of it. 

Now we hold that such people are not very much to be 
reasoned with, but are to be denounced with a healthy 
and righteous indignation. Their error is not in their 
opinions, which are very likely correct, but in the con- 
ceit of their opinions. They vastly overestimate the im- 
portance of their opinions. A good Sadducee is better 
than a bad Pharisee. A sweet sinner is better than a 
sour saint. In morals or religion this fact is primary, 
and not to be proved but assumed. Badness is not to be 
argued with, but rebuked. So with all conceit, and 
especially that most detestable of all, religious conceit, 
It is to be ridiculed and travestied, as was that of the 
Pharisees by Christ, when he pictured one of them as 
aying : ‘‘ God, 1 thank thee that I em not ¢s other men 
ire.’ It is to be dencunced, and cursed in the spirit, 
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if not in the words of Christ : ‘*‘ Wo unto you, Pharisees, 
hypocrites”; ‘‘ Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how 
can ye escape the damnation of hell?” Thus severely, or 
more mildly, if the Pharisaism be of a milder type, but 
still ever by ridicule or denunciation is it to be met. 

Our Sadduceeism, like that in the time of Christ, is to 
be met differently—with reason, and often with respect. 
Its error may have a moral ground; but it bas an in- 
tellectual character that is amenable to reason. It is 
professed by some skeptical philosophers and scientific 
materialists, who reduce mind to matter, or who pretend 
to endow matter with spiritual powers, and to whom this 
self-existent, self-perpetuating universe is all theGod they 
have of which Stoff, matter, is the body, and Kraft, 
force, the mind. They are in intellectual error as to God, 
and should be respectfully treated or reasoned witb. 
Their error may proceed from a dislike of higher truth, 
or an incapacity to perceive it; but much of it is also 
due to the imperfect presentation of truth by those who 
know it, and to the false glosses and bad morals of 
Pharisees. Those who are thus misled, and do not see 
that the cosmic order requires a God, should be treated 
with the utmost respect for their honest doubts, and 
toward the reply to such Sadduceeism Christian science 
should direct its chief apologetics. It is not the kind of 
atheism of which David said that ‘‘ the fool hath said in 
his heart, There is no God,” but a kind worthy of much 
more respect and much more dangerous. The reply 
which we must make to these Sadducees must not be 
denunciatory, but rational, in the spirit and almost in 
the words of Christ to those of his day: ‘‘ Ye doerr, not 
knowing the teachings of Nature nor the power of God.” 


& 
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THE GENERAL CONFERENCE AND THE 
WOMEN. 


THE General Conference at Cleveland has arrived at a 
very happy conclusion on the woman question. It has 
waived a judicial decision of the question of the eligibil- 
ity of the women elected as delegates, but allowing them, 
if they desire, to remain in their seats, with the 
understanding that it is under a disputed title. To have 
pressed the question of eligibility to a decision would 
have sharply divided the Conference. If the decision 
had been in favor of admission, it would have shocked 
the feelings of the conservative minority in the Church, 
and would have weakened the confidence of many in the 
constitutional safeguards. Many of those who would 
like to see women in the General Conference, would 
have been troubled by her admission in this way; anda 
good cause would have been brought, more or less, into 
reproacb. On the other hand, if the elected women had 
been declared ineligible by a bare majority, those who 
firmly believed that her right to be in the General Con- 
ference was as indefeasible as the right of laymen to be 
there, would have been embittered, and there would 
have been occasion for unseemly strife. 

The adoption of the report of the special committee 
committed the Conference to a fair compromise. Neither 
side surrenders any principle. The Conference does not 
say either that the women are eligible or ineligible. It 
does not say whether it would or would not have been 
right to admit them by a judicial interpretation of the 
Constitution. It did not assert the right of the women 
present to seats, nor did it deny that right. It left the 
burden of responsibility upon the one remaining woman, 
who up to Thursday morning had not withdrawn, sim- 
ply declaring that if she remained it should be without 
prejudice to the rights of either the challenged or the 
challengers. It is not surprising that under these cir- 
cumstances the one poor lone woman should, because of 
her official isolation, have determined to withdraw. 
This relieves the Conference of the presence of those to 
whom the bare technical right to remain was conceded, 
to the very great satisfaction of those disturbed by their 
presence. 

The solution reached through the earnest labors of 
the special committee was therefore a happy one, because 
it leaves all parties fairly well satisfied and raises no 
feeling of unrest or disturbance in the Church. The 
Constitution was not violated or even strained by forcing 
a judicial decision. Moreover, it has been decided that 
when women are admitted it shall be by the legal con- 
stitutional process of amendment and not by the mere 
construction of the language of the Restrictive Rule. It 
isa triumph of good sense; and we are not surprised 
that the Conference itself should feel very happy that, 
through the efforts of its special committee, it was en- 
abled to avoid an unhappy division. 

The Conference has shown its full appreciation of the 
situation, and of the evident sentiment of the Church by 
recommending to the annual conferences an amendment 
which will admit women equally with men as lay dele- 
gates. It was agenerous vote which the Conference cast 
in the affirmative. It required a two-thirds majority; but 
the Conference, ina happy frame of mind, went far be- 
yond this and gave more than a three-fourths vote. 
Out of 523 votes cast only 98 were against the proposed 
amendment, so that when the annual conferences shall 
have voted upon it and given it the required three-fourths 
majority it will have become a part of the Constitution 
and, under the order of the General Conference, this is 
to be done this year and next instead of waiting till the 
end of the quadrennium. All agitation on the subject 
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will, therefore, speedily disappear from the Church, 
There is no doubt that the necessary vote will be given, 
It is the one opportunity of the members of the annual 
conferences to settle this question wisely and forever, 

The Church is to be congratulated on recognizing the 
right of women to representation in this the supreme 
legislative, administrative and judicial body. It hag 
been somewhat slow to acknowledge her power and 
usefulness, and to extend her privileges. 

She is now in the quarterly conference, in the Sun. 
day-school, and in other positions of trust in the local 
church. When this amendment becomes a part of the 


Constitution she will also be in the electoral conference — 


and in the General Conference. This is progress in the 
right direction, and it is probably only a question of 
time when the propriety of giving her license to preach, 
if not ministerial orders, will be under discussion. Doc- 
tor Forbes, in speaking on the question in the General 
Conference, said that if women could preach as well ag 
he could they had an equal right ; if they could preach 
better than he they had a better right ; if they could not 
preach as well they ought not to preach at all, 


THE CIVIL SERVICE REFORMED. 


THE President’s action, last week, makes a virtual end 
of the spoils system in Federal politics. 1t came in 
with Aaron Burr. It learned its catechism-from Gov- 
ernor Marcy. It had its example in Judge Barnard, 
who, when on trial under impeachment, replied to a 
question as to his use of the judicial patronage, ‘‘ I won 
this office and its patronage is mine.” 

After nearly thirty years of hard and often thankless 
fighting the fatal blow has now been struck. Excepting 
the minor post offices which, however, may still make a 
good deal of trouble, and as far as Federal politics go, 
the spoils system is dead, tho there are sigus that mourn- 
ers for it still go about the streets. A choice collection 
of them were singing their laments in the journals last 
week. They will be beard from again in municipal poli- 
tics, and in the State legislatures, and prove to have the 
nine lives which proverbially belong to cat-like prowlers 
and plunderers. 

There are notso many of them now as there were. For 
nearly thirty years they have played a losing game. Inch 
by inch they have been driven out of Federal politics. 
Inch by inch they will ba driven out of municipal poli- 
tics and the State legislatures, What will doit is what 
has done it, the sober sense of the people who have been 
watching the triumphant demonstration of a civil serv- 
ice rising with every step which took politics out of it, 
What converted the doubters, and even President Arthur 
at last,was Mr. James’s administration of the Post Office 
here, and Silas Burt’s rule as naval officer of the port. 

The father and pioneer of the reform was Thomas 
Allen Jenckes, of Providence, R. I. Its apostles and 
martyrs have been many ; none among them have done 
better service than Dorman B, Eaton, Carl Schurz, 
and the late George William Curtis. Twenty-eight 
years ago, almost to a day, Thomas Allen Jenckes, 
of Rhode Island, made in Congress his elaborate 
report on the civil service laws of the world, and fol- 
lowed it up with a bill which seemed at first to have 
hardly the ghost of a chance. By his great vigor 
of will, strong conviction, force of mind, and extraor- 
dinary parliamentary ability, he literally forced the 
subject on the attention of the country, and held Con- 
gress to his bill until, in spite of the politicians’ worst, 
he scored the first victory, and the bill became a law— 
too soon, however, to achieve a permanent reform. The 
country was not yet up to it and did not support it with 
the solid force of intelligent popular conviction, as it 
does now. Its educative value was great,and some 
years later it gave a chance for some glorious experi- 
ments to be made. President Grant appointed a com- 
mission, and told Congress that the new methods were 
working well, had ‘‘ given persons of superior character 
and capacity to the service . . . and developed 
more energy in the discharge of duty.” Congress, under 
the lead of Senator Conkling, refused appropriations, 
and President Grant, not caring in this case to “‘ fight it 
out on this line if it took all summer,” gave up the con- 
test and suspended the new rules early in 1875. 

Under President Hayes, who had his heart in it, and 
would have done more had he not been hampered in 
Congress, the reform raised its head once more and made 
considerable progress. He steadily exerted himself in 
its favor. Contrary to the spiritof the Act of 1871, t he 
heads of department made their own appointments, with 
one exception, Mr. Secretary Schurz, who set up the 
competitive system and, by its aid, made his department 
a shining example of what the whole service might be- 
come under the new method. 

The President openly and steadily supported Mr. James 
in the Post Office in New York, and Colonel Burt at the 
Custom House, in their effectual reply to Mr. Conkling’s 
obstructive tactics and sneers, The result of all these 
first large experiments was that the merit system of ap- 
pointment on competitive examination was thoroughly 
tested, for one thing, and, for another, the postal and the 
customs service in New York were taken out of politics, 
to the relief of the country, and with the effect of con- 
vincing everybody, who could be convinced, what the 
true policy was, 
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Thus the reform moved on. Under President Arthur 
there were 15,773 classified places put under the com- 
petitive system. President Cleveland, at his first election, 
in 1884, came in on a platform which pledged him to 
civil service reform. The reform had been so generally 
discussed and accepted by this time that much as the 
politicians ecorned and hated it, they have never since 
made much open resistance to it while the Presidents 
have given it their support. Mr. Cleveland, in his first 
term, added 11,757 to the classified places, and Mr. Har- 
rison, acting late in his official term as his successor does 
now, extended the operation of the law over the railway 
postal service, adding 15,598 to the number of classified 
places, and bringing the whole number as matters stood 
when he went out of office up to 43,128. 

It has been a disappointment to some of the friends of 
the reform that Mr. Cleveland, convinced believer in it 
as he was known to be, did not signalize his entrance on 
a second term by at once carrying the reform to its log- 
ical conclusion, and extending it to the entire service, as 
he has now virtually done. We say virtualiy, for we o 
not yet know what potency for harm may lie in the 775 
unclassified: places and in the minor post offices in towns 
which have no free delivery. Mr. Cleveland has, how- 
ever, been steadily extending the reform all along 
through his second term, and has added at various times, 
previous to his action last week and since March 4*h, 
1893, 12,608 places to the classified list. By the new or- 
der 29,399 places are added to the classified list, making 
a total of 53,764 to redeem the President’s pledges to re- 
form, 

The point now will be to keep the new method in 
effective operation and prevent its return to the politi- 
cians. We shall never be secure against this until the 
reform is extended to municipal governments and the 
State legislatures, and this last retreat and refuge of 
spoilsmen broken up. 

These obligations wili, however, keep the friends of 
the reform vigilant and busy. Opposition has not yet 
ceased to be dangerous in Congress; and as to the final 
breaking up of the nests of the spoilsmen in the State 
legislatures and the municipal politics, the difficulty of 
the situation is that as many pitched battles will have to 
be won as there are cities and States. 
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A CONSERVATIVE SCHOLAR. 


Ir is not always true that an old man is a conserva- 
tive man; and yet itis what might fairly have been ex- 
pected that Prof. William H. Green, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of whose connection with Princeton is reported 
in another column, should be recognized as the leading 
conservative theologian in the United States. We use 
the word in its larger sense as embracing not simply dog- 
matics but all those studies which have to do with Chris- 
tian faith. 

Since Professor Green became an instructor in Prince- 
ton College, fifty years ago, there has been an immense 
change in the attitude of the Christian public toward 
the study of the Scriptures, and our churches and theo- 
logical seminaries have, generally, to some extent recog- 
nized and accepted the newer views. They have by no 
means given up the supernaturalism of their faith. 
They are no less earnest than of old in their acceptance 
of Jesus Christ as the crucitied and risen Savior ; but the 
critical views which have been developed among Ger- 
man, French and English scholars have been very wide- 
ly accepted in as far as the composition and date of the 
Old Testament writings are concerned. Andover and 
New Haven, Union Seminary and Chicago University il- 
lustrate the attitude of three great denominations toward 
the higher criticism. 1t would now be impcssible, how- 
ever much individuals may protest, to shut out from 
universities, theological seminaries and churches those 
who accept the composite and late authorship of the 
Pentateuch, 

But to all this new drift Professor Green has presented 
a constant and stiff resistance. He is the incarnation of 
the best spirit of the old scholarship; in fact, he isa 
conservative Hebrew scholar, pure and simple, and such 
is his record. We douot if his associates from boyhood 
really know him in any other relation. But he is, as we 
have said, the best type of such a scholar, honest, fair, 
Clear-headed, just such an opponent as a partisan would 
not like to meet. I¢ is hardly true that he is alone in his 
theological attitude. His position, we suppuse, is very 
much that of Howard Osgood, the professor of Old 
Testament Exegesis at Rochester Seminary, and about 
that of the late Professor Bissell. Some of our theological 
seminaries, like Princeton and McCormick, give no hospi- 
tality to the new criticism; and when one of the Princeton 
instructors, Professor McCurdy, happened to get infected 
with the heresy he was allowed to resign ; and now from 
& Toronto University he writes learned books and articles 
for The Homiletic Review, elucidating the Bible History 
from the ancient records of the East. 

Professor Green has just now the pleasure of seeing a 
Certain reaction among scholars at home and abroad 
against the extreme views of the critics whom he has so 
ably controverted. There is a tendency not so much to 
tefer the Pentateuch to the time of Moses, but to carry 

back its material to a considerably earlier period, and to 
Tecognize a literary culture which exited in Palestine 
and the neighboring countries in the times of Moses, 
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such as would allow a literary tradition and the preser- 
vation of documents and books. At the same time we 
are beginning to learn that the faith of Christianity does 
not depend upon one view or the other which isin dispute 
among the critics ; and various views are held by those 
who are most devoted in their allegiance to the Chris- 
tian faith. If it is true that progress must be made by 
radicals, it is also true that it is the conservatives who 
prevent them from making a wreck of sound scholar- 
ship; and no man in this country has done a more 
worthy and noble service in this line than Professor 
Green during the fifty years since he became a teacher 
at Princeton. During this time he has made the mcst 
conservative views not only respectable, but honored by 
the intelligent way in which he has defended them ; and 
if he has made the path of the higher critics hard, he has 
done it with such curtesy and such strength as always 
to retain their respect. Sound scholarship owes him a 
large debt ; and Princeton College and the multitude of 
friends who were called last week to Princeton have 
given Profeesor Green no higher honor than he has 
justly earned. 





Cditorial Ustes. 


WE have kept our readers informed as to the action of 
Mr. Sheats, Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Florida, to secure the passage of a law making it a penal 
offense,punishable with fine or imprisonment in the county 
jail, to teach a white student in a colored school, whether 
that school be a private or a public one. The Jatest infor- 
mation is on another page. Our readers know that this 
law was directed against the Orange Park Academy, sup- 
ported by the American Missionary Association, the stu- 
dents of which were for the most part colored, but which 
was attended also by a few white children of the teachers 
and a few other children of residents from the North, who 
found that it was the only school in the neighborhood 
which would give such instruction as their children need- 
ed. We have mentioned the fact that under this law some 
half dozen teachers have been arrested and held on bail. 
They went on with their school under the orders of 
the American Missionary Association until the case 
should come up, it having been decided that it should be 
carried to the highest court, under the belief that the law 
thus controlling private schools is unconstitutional. But 
the venomous nature of the prosecution is made evident by 
the fact that the teachers have now been informed that 
they will be arrested over and over again in the interval of 
time before the trial could come on, and that new bail 
would be imposed for every successive day. Under the 
circumstances, by the advice of their counsel in Florida, 
the school has been closed. It is a condition of things 
which is a burning disgrace to the State of Fiorida. Ic is 
an interference with the liberty of teachers, parents and 
children in schools over which the State can have no con- 
trol, as it pays nothing for their support. ‘l'his is a purely 
missiorary institution, such as has been allowed in Georgia 
and is allowed now in Kentucky. Florida is the only 
Stateto attempt to make and enforce suca aninfamous law. 
This temporarily closes a school which was tukiny the lead 
in the provision of educated teachers for the public schools 
of Florida. 





THE Democratic State Committee of Louisiana is right 
in stating in an address ‘*‘ to the Democratic white voters’’ 
of the State that ‘‘a grave crisis confronts” them. But 
tbat crisis they have brought upon themselves by the most 
outrageous frauds which they have committed. The white 
counties of Louisiana have gone Republican and elected a 
Republican Governor and Legislature; but counties which 
are overwhelmingly colored, in which the Negro vote has 
been suppressed by armed bands of murderers and by every 
sort of intimidation and fraud, have gone Democratic by 
enormous majo1ities—majorities which are very nearly 
equal to the combined white and colored vote of those 
counties. It is now a case of a conflict between white 
counties and the colored counties, the white counties being 
Republican and the colored counties Democratic, and both 
sides seem to be resolved not to yield. Tne committee 
threatens revolution if the Republican Governor Pharr 
takes the chair, and it sets up the boyy of Negro domina- 
tion tofrighten its friends. The Committee declare that 
the Democracy is pledged to such a limitation of the suf- 
frage as ‘‘ will eliminate the Senegambian from politics as 
far as he may be uader the Constitution of the United 
States.” It declares that an immediate amendment of the 
Constitution thus to limit suffrage should be made. New 
Orleans is Republican, wonderful to relate, and as we go 
to press the Democrats and Republicans are crowding into 
Baton Rouge in large numbers and heavily armed, in view 
of the meeting of the Legislature on Tuesday of this week. 





WE have heard it intimated that ex-Moderator Booth’s 
sermon at the meeting of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly in Saratoga will beon Cnurch union. We should 
like to commend to the General Assembly the late address 
of the Moderator of the Presbyterian Church in New 
South Wales, which is one of the best practical presenta- 
tions of the subject that have cumeto us. He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that there, as is also truein our own coun- 
try, the divisions of the Protestant Church are often 
rivals, and different denominations work side by side in- 
terfering with instead of helping one another. It is no 
unusual sight in the ‘‘bash,” says Moderator Tait, to see 
two or three persons riding or driving tandem for ten, 
fifteen or twenty miles to preach each in the same locality, 
each to a mere handful of people, and this not by accident, 
but to preserve the sheep from straying into an other fold. 
A small township of 1,500 to 2,000 inhabitants, he says, will 
have as many as five or six Protestant churches where 
there is only room for one or two. What he proposes is a 
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federal council of the Churches in the whole colony, Meth- 
odist, Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal and Presbyte- 
rian, which shall arrange and allocate the work in new 
fields of labor and take united action on all questions that 
effect the sccial and religious life of the people. It is 
something of this sort that we are come to in several of 
our own States ; it is something of this sort that we ought 
to come to overthe whole country. We need here a feder- 
ation of Churches which will express to the world their 
unity, and which shall be able to prevent by effective 
moral suasion and dissuasion the over-churching of the 
people. We hope this matter will be seriously considered 
in the May Conferences and Assemblies. 





AN admirable study of a local Negro problem is given by 
the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon in The Kingdom. Mr. Shel- 
don is pastor of a church in Topeka, Kan. Within the 
boundaries of his parish is a district of about eight hun- 
dred Negroes, living for the most part in two and three- 
room cabins. There are in the district four churches, but 
without a high Christian influence. It is a class of poor 
Negro immigrants from Tennessee and elsewhere, the 
older people having been slaves, and the young people hav- 
ing grown up ina loose kind of way. Mr. Sheldon took 
lodgings for two weeks in this Negro district, went into 
their house, took a careful census of their numbers, occu: 
pation, health, ambitions, needs and wants. He then tested 
the caste feeling against the Negro in Topeka. He had a 
respectably dressed Negro go successively into three of the 
best restaurants in the city and followed him, and found 
that he was properly received and cared for. The restau- 
rants drew no color line. Then he had thesame young man 
apply for membership in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and he was refused, altho a Bohemian, an 
Indian, a Chinaman or a Turk would have been re- 
ceived. They told the Negro applicant to get up a Negro 
Association of his own. So the Young Men’s Christian 
Association proved less Christian than the restau- 
rants. In conclusion, Mr. Sheldon says that there is 
no Negro problem any more than an Anglo-Saxon problem 
—it is simply a human problem; that the great hope for 
the Negro is in the children; and his church has accord- 
ingly established a kindergarten for Negroes, The young 
men and women are the hardest of ail to reach, including 
the rowdy, lawless, loafing and gambling element. At the 
same time the Negro young man does not have much in- 
centive to study or learn a trade. Hecan get no place as 
clerk in an office or store, nor any position as workman 
or machinist in a railroad shop; he is not wanted as a 
teacher, and industrial avenues generally are closed 
against him. Since this investigation began many of the 
Negroes have come into Mr. Sheldon’s church and San- 
day-school. One white family at once took their children 
out of the school and withdrew to anotner church; but 
the rest of his people, he says, seem to be pretty good Chris- 
tians and remain with him. The Negroes ride in the street 
and steam cars all through Kansas with the white people 
and have the same rights with them at theaters, churches 
and all entertainments ; but the race prejudice is yet far 
from fading out. Mr. Sheldon concludés with this weighty 
remark : 

“I do not have much hopes of Christianizing the Negroes 
until we have Christianized the Anglo-Saxons. It is a present 
question with me now sometimes which race needs it the most.”’ 


CIVIL SERVICE Reform, or what may be better called the 
Merit System of appointments, tho beset by many obsta- 
cles and receiving many a well-aimed blowfrom its ene- 
mies, is making progress. It has obtained a footing at 
Washington from which it can never be dislodged. Presi- 
dent after President enlarges the scope of its application, 
and it now covers far more employés of the Government 
than are subject to the spoils system. In States, too, the 
Merit System in surely winning its way. In New York we 
have the principle securely embedded in our Constitution, 
and it embraces not only the Stute itself, but all minor 
civil divisions, including municipalities and villages. It 
is not administered in all cases and places in the spirit of 
truereform. Evasions are numerous, and politicians are 
quick to take advantage of weak places ; nevertheless, it is 
coming more and more into the place of supreme domina- 
tion. The reform movement in Maryland is pressing the 
canvass for a constitutional amendment similar to that in 
New York, which is to be voted on in 1897. It has strong 
and persistent friends to keep its claims constantly before 
the public; and we hope it will be adopted. We are glad to 
notice a triumph for the system in Massachusetts. It will 
be remembered that the Legislature of that State passed, 
over the veto of Governor Greenhalge, a bill excepting vet- 
erans from some of the provisions of the law. The 
Supreme Court of that commonwealth has just declared 
it unconstitutional. In its opinion the court says: 

* Public offices are not created for the profit, honor or private 

interest of any one man, family orclassof men. . . . Itis in- 
consistent with the nature of our Government that the appoint- 
ing power should be compelled by legislation to appoint to cer- 
tain public offices persons of a certain class in preference to all 
others.” ' 
All examinations must hereafter be competitive, and those 
who obtain office under the law will haveto submit to the 
same rules as others or lose their places. This is a victory 
which will carry dismay to the spoils camp. 





To those who are interested in things ecclesiastical it 
will be of interest to read the opinion of Archbishop Ire- 
land, as uttered in his sermon at Washington, on tne occa- 
sion of the consecration of Bishop O'Gorman, on the origin 
of the distinction between bishops and presbyters (priests) 
orelders. It will be new to most Protestants. He says: 

“ When the priesthood began as a separate order it is not easy 
tosay. Very probably, for some time none were ordained above 
the diaconate by the Apostles who did not receive from their 
hands the plenitude of dignity and power which they themselves 
had received from the Master’s. The Book of Acts speaks, in- 
deed, of *‘episcopoi’ and ‘ presbyteroi,’ the former word mean- 
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ing rulers or bishops, and the latter presbyters or priests. But 
there is no certainty that those different words indicated differ- 
ent orders, and were not at first applied together to the one order, 
that of the full Apostolate. It was not iong, however, before 
those words implied a distinction in functions and rights, that of 
* episcopoi’ marking those in whom resided the fulness of the 
apostolic office, and that of‘ presbyteroi’ marking ministers of 
a lower order, from which there was no passage to the higher 
except by a new laying on of hands, and a new communication of 
power, and the members of which, whatever otherwise their 
attributes, did not rule the Church, and did not communicate to 
others the Apostolate even in the smallest degree.” 


That is, at first all the presbyters were full bishops, suc- 
cessors of the Apostolate, but a little later they began to 
ordain presbyters who were also bishops, but required a 
separate consecration to the plenitude of the Apostolic 
succession. It is unfortunate for this view that the records 
of the change are so scanty. - 


THE new inscription of Merenptah we now have trans- 
lated in Professor Petrie’s article in the May Contemporary 
Review; and a second inscription, very likely almost 
verbally of the same king, is mentioned in our column of 
Biblical Research. Both of these mention the name of 
Israel as a people conquered by Merenptah in Palestine. 
This is the first mention ever found on any of the Egyptian 
monuments of the Israelites. They have been found over 
and over again on Assyrian monuments, but for all the 
monuments have told us hitherto there might never have 
been such a people as the children of Israel. That part of 
the inscription which contains the name is as follows: 

* For the sun of Egypt has wrought this change; he was born 
as the fated means of revenging it, the King Merenptah. Chiefs 
bend down, saying,* Peace to thee’; not one of the nine bows 
raises his head. Vanquished are the Tahennu (N. Africans); the 
Khita (Hittites) are quieted; ravaged is Pa-kanana (Kanun) 
with all violence; taken is Askadni (Askelon ?); seized in Kaz- 
mel; Yenu (Yanoh) of the Syrians is made as tho it had not 
existed ; the people of Yeiraal is spoiled, it hath no seed ; Syria has 
become as widows of the land of Egypt; all lands together are 
in peace. Every one that wasa marauder hath been subdued by 
the King Merenptah, who gives life like the sun every day.” 


Of the places mentioned Kanana is probably Deir Kanun, 
five miles southeast of Tyre. Kasmel is not known, and 
Yenu is atown near Tyre. The name Ysiraal cannot well 
he Jezreel as it is not spelled with a z, and besides they are 
called a people and not atown. The great question is here 
whether this invasion took place before or after the Ex- 
odus. Professor Petrie is inclined to believe that it took 
place before the Exodus and that the people of Israel were 
another branch of the Israelites, who either did not go 
down into Egypt, or who, according toa suggestion which 
we remember was made twenty years ago by Prof. J. A. 
Paine, returned to Palestine soon after going into Egypt, 
perhaps when Jacob’s body was carried back for burial, 
or they may have represented a branch of the people who, 
at the beginning of the forty years wandering, entered the 
promised land. At any rate, this inscription will not set- 
tle the question, Who was the king of the Exodus ? 


WE were glad to publish and believe Dr. W. H. With- 
row’s testimony to the affection which the Canadians feel 
toward the United States in reply to some remarks on the 
subject by the Rev. J. B. Hemmeon, another Canadian. 
But here is a Canadian correspondent who scoffs at Dr. 
Withrow’s evidence. He thinks the thousands of Cana- 
dians in our army during the Civil War lived in the 
United States and were attracted by the big bounties. But 
this isanother sort of evidence of Canadian sentiment: 


Why does every little local ten-cent paper in Canada publish 
everything possible against the United States? Why did the 
press of Canada, including the religious press, and the organs of 
Dr. Withrow’s Church, publish editorials and articles by leading 
men, laying the blame of England’s not. helping the Armenians 
on the United States, because she raised the Venezuela question ? 
The *“* Armenian atrocities’’ were thrown upon the United 
States! Dr. Withrow’s paper, Onward, organ of the Epworth 
League; is one of the most extreme ultra-loyal little papers, 
praising everything “ English, you know,” and depreciating 
everything American and un-British. During the ** Venezuela 
war scare ” it was a regular little * war sheet.” Its influence is 
strongly anti-American and belligerent, and many protest against 
it and will not let their children read it! 


Really, this is too much. Does not Dr. Withrow declare the 
exact contrary? But here is anextract from the issue of 
Onward of April 18th. After speaking of ‘‘ the utter god- 
lessness of the secular school,” it thus encourages the idea 
that public morals in the United States are at a lower 
level than in the Dominion: ; 


“We think it is no far-fetched conclusion that the banish- 
ment of the Bible from many American schools has much to do 
with the vague ethical views of larze sections of the American 
public, as shown by their lax views of divorce, of Sabbath ob- 
servance, of commercial integrity, of international obligations, 
and their recent exhibition of vulgar jingoism.” 





WITH less than the usual frankness and directness of 
method which has made Mr. Chamberlain’s direction of 
the British Foreign Office remarkable, he evaded the chal- 
lenge made by Sir William Harcourt in the matter of the 
responsibility of the British agents and the implicated 
trading company for the invasion of the Transvaal. Cecil 
Rhodes’s resignation is, formally, in hand, but is not to be 
pressed at present, at any rate not until his Matabele cam- 
paign isended. Mr. Chamberlain was positive enough in 
lamenting the Jameson raid which has endangered Eng- 
land’s supremacy in South Africa, but there have been 
*‘ faults on bothsides,’’ which is a mild word to apply to 
an armed invasion. Then Mr. Chamberlain repeated the 
story of the wrongs of the Uitlanders and the efforts made 
by Mr. Rhodes to correct them. He could not question the 
genuineness of the cipher telegrams, but there was no 
evidence that Mr. Rhodes approved the raid (and here he 
must have smiled to himself), and the Government would 
make inquiry, but not till after the trial was ended of 
Dr. Jameson and his filibusters. This means delay as long 
as possible, a waiting policy which hopes something will 
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turn up. But whatever turns up is not likely to be to the 
advantage of England and the shady financiers and offi- 
cials who led the South Africa Company’s raid into the 
Travsvaal. It was one of the greatest blunders of English 
diplomacy to equal which we have to remember KhartQm 
and Armenia. 


ARCHBISHOP CHAPELLE, says in his late Lenten pastoral 
that it is a noticeable fact that ‘true Catholic men and 
women are not in sympathy with the so-called woman’s 
rights party,’”’ and that they have nothing to do with the 
effort ‘‘to improve woman’s status by the procuring of 
political franchise.” But an intelligent bushwhacking 
Catholic paper in Philadelphia, which is devoted to whip- 
ping the Catholic Church into a right attitude on temper- 
ance, and has had no little success in the task, says that it 
is also a noticeable fact that Mrs. Caroline Earl White, 
President of the Woman’s Auxiliary Committee of the 
American Catholic Historical Society, in her annual report 
for the year, after tracing the history of the effort to secure 
equal rights for women, says that at the beginning of the 
century ‘we find woman treated much like a responsible 
human being, butstill laboring under many disabilities and 
disadvantages ’’; and then she uses this language, which 
will surprise the Archbishop : 

“A great change, however, has taken place within the last 
thirty years, both in this country and England, a change that has 
been slowly but surely progressing until we see its effects in the 
partially emancipated woman of to-day. I say partially eman- 
cipated, because until women have universally the suffrage, and 
until they are permitted to occupy every position from which 
they are not debarred by the physical disabilites of their sex, we 
cannot claim that they are thoroughly emancipated.” 


The time will come by and by when women will have the 
franchise, and then Catholics will exclaim that it was the 
Church that gave it to them. 


....The proper way to talk on the subject which has so 
stirred up the Southern Baptists is illustrated by one 
Southern Baptist paper, which says: 

* For ourselves, we do not care a straw whether Roger Wil- 
liams was immersed or sprinkled. It is a matter of no earthly 
consequence In its effect upon anyof our cherished beliefs 
whether our English ecclesiastical predecessors were always 
loyal to the denominational tenets as we here accept and hold 
them. But, if some doctrine which we held dear were involved, 
we think we should still we able to say: ‘Let us have the truth 
aboutit.. . . Allthis talk about the impropriety of such a 
statement from the president of our seminary is humbug and 
fustian. That the question whether Roger Williams was 
sprinkled or poured upon, or whether the forerunners of Ameri- 
can Baptists in England were or were not at some time disloyal 
tothe doctrine of immersion, should be made a test of orthodoxy, 
is too absurd to be ridiculous. - Let us have the truth 
about the matter, whatever itis. If Dr. Whitsitt is historically 
inaccurate, let that fact be exhibited ; but let it be distinctly 
understood that Southern Baptists are not going to persecute 
him for thoroughness of research or honesty of statement. The 
Southern Baptists are not children.” 

Itisin this noble spirit that truth should be sought and 
controversies conducted. 


....A sound lesson was given in Rome, N. Y., last week, 
to three boys which we wish might be heard by every boy 
in the land. These three boys were guilty of wrecking a 
railroad train and causiog the death of several people. It 
was a case of sensational literature and parental neglect. 
One of these boys was convicted of murder in the second 
degree and sentenced to Auburn Prison for life. The two 
others pled guilty of manslaughter in the first degree, 
and were sentenced to Auburn Prison for forty years. Be- 
fore they were twenty yeara old these boys have ruined 
their whole lives. Tiney have proved themselves enemies 
of the world, and the world has declared that they must be 
put where they can do no harm. If they had not been lazy 
and vicious, if they had been willing to study at school or 
work for their living, they might have made reputable 
members of society. For such boys society ought to have 
no compassion except as prisoners. Three young lives are 
ruined. Possibly in a higher state of society, in which 
penalties are more finely adjusted, the parents also would 
not have gone unwhipped of justice. 


.... We are indebted to our Richmond Presbyterian con- 
temporary for this interesting story told by Dr. Cuyler in 
a visit to the editor’s sanctum : 

**On the occasion of Dr. Cuyler’s twenty-fifth anniversary in 
Brooklyn, Dr. Archie Hodge met, at Dr. Cuyler’s dinner-table, a 
zealous Yale man, who was accustomed to look down on Prince- 
ton from the lofty intellectual hights of New England’s great 
college. Dr. Hodge very promptly walked into the Yale man. 
He said: ‘You people at Yale make the mistake of teaehing 
your young men tothink. It was thinking that took Adam out 
of the garden. At Princeton we let God do the thinking, and we 
teach the young men to believe !’” 

Our Richmond friend makes this interesting comment : 

* What a startling speech! And how true! It meant all the 

vast separation between rationalism and Christian faith in the 
word of God.” 
We suspect that there was a bit of humor in Dr. Hodge’s 
words. He was no small thinker himself, and he devoted 
a good deal of thinking to the effort to find out what is the 
right thought, that is, what God thinks. 


....5t. Isidore is Madrid’s patron saint, and to St. Isi- 
dore thousands of the people offered on Monday of last 
week fervent prayers for rain and for the suppression of 
the Cuban rebellion. The next day there came copious 
showers, and the delight was so great and the gratitude so 
fervent that the populace burst into the cathedral and 
began tearing in pieces the saint’s silver coffin to carry 
away the fragments for relics ; and it was only by the in- 
terference of the police that the entire coffin was saved 
from being carried away piecemeal. But St. Isidore did 
but half, and much the smaller half of the service required. 
It was much more important to suppress the Cuban 
rebellion; and notwithstanding the satisfied faith of those 
who honored the saint so much as to rob the coffin, we 
shall wait before we give him our faith until we hear of 
a conclusive victory by General Weyler. 
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....We are not among those that believe in the post 
canteen system, which allows liquor to be sold under the 
authority of the Government to the Soldiers at army posts 
Least of all do we believe in it in a State in which the sale 
of liquor is probibited. Nevertheless it is beyond question 
that Judge Shiras was right when he held that a State 
prohibitory law does not apply to military reservations 
which are under complete jurisdiction of the Genera] Gov. 
ernment. If the Government wi'l sell liquor to soldiers 
and if our military authorities believe that the sale of 
liquor will prevent drunkenness, then the State has no 
right to interfere. Yet how the sale of liquors in the CAn- 
teen can reduce drunkenness in a State which, like 
Nebraska, has a prohibitory law, it is difficult to see, The 
Secretary of War should forbid the canteen in States in 
which the sale of intoxicating liquors is illegal. 


..--Here is one of the bits of good Christian fellowship 
which benefit everybody concerned. The Young Men’s 
Catholic Lyceum, of Orange Valley, N. J., was badly dam- 
aged by fire. Thereupon the Young Men’s Christian As. 
sociation of the same place offered them the use of their 
building and gymnasium for one evening every week, It 
was accepted and used while their own bui!ding was being 
repaired. When they left the Catholic Lyceum had a set 
of resolutions beautifully engrossed and framed and pre- 
sented to their Protestant brethren. We can go back 
abont a hundred years for a similar and even more re. 
markable case of curtesy shown on the other side. When 
a Presbyterian church was first established in Montreal it 
received the favor of a Catholic religious building for their 
services while securing permanent quarters, 


..--Dr. Talcott Williams, who was born in Turkey, the 
son of one of the early missionaries, and who has, during 
his editorial life in Pailadelphia, kept a sharp lookout on 
Turkish and Rassian affairs, as well as on politics and 
literature, gives the following pessimistic view of the con- 
dition of the 100,000 or so educated radical Russians who 
form a suffering group in face of the brute mass of 70,000,. 
000 peasantry and 1,000,000 or so who make up the despotic 
bureaucracy : 


“In the thirty-eight years since I first saw in dim childish 
memory my first Russian exile, all has grown not better but 
worse. He had hope. No exile has now.” 


....-The capture of tbe ‘‘ Competitor” was followed, as 
might have been expected, by the trial and condemnation 
to death of those engaged in attempting to land an expedi- 
tion and arms in Cuba. We cannot complain, unless cer- 
tain legal rights have been denied to American citizens on 
the trial ; and our Government is doing its best to secure 
those rights. At the same time, we hanged or shot nobody 
in a greater rebellion for such a crime, and all moral pres- 
sure should be put on Spain to prevent such barbarity now, 
But this bloodthirstiness seems to be General Weyler’s 
way of makingwar. IftheSpanish Government commutes 
the sentences, it may provide him the excuse he wants for 
resigning. 


.-.»Probably the safest of all crimes which a man can 
commit is murder by lynchiug. Lynchers are seldom ap- 
prehended, and if apprehended are released on bail or ac- 
quitted. Such will doubtless be the case with those who 
have been indicted by grand juries in Texas, while ina late 
case in Illinois the Grand Jury has failed to find indict- 
ments. It is, however, hopeful that at McMinnville, Tenn., 
where a public meeting of the best citizens have denounced 
the perpetrators of the four lynchings that have lately 
made that county an undesirable place for settlers and in- 
vestors, something will be done. 


.... That Governor Morton should sign the Greater New 
York Bill was expected, and it has now become a law. We 
have no regrets to express, for we have desired the consoli- 
dation of the cities; and the infelicities connected with its 
passage are not such as will vitiate fatally the advantages 
expected. There will be a good Commission to draw up 
the charter, and we should rather expect that things will 
go right than wrong. If they donot go right it will be the 
fault of Legislature and people, not of this law. 


....Our readers will warmly welcome back Colonel Hig- 


. ginson, whose health has for some time prevented him 


from doing much-writing. We are glad to know that he 
is better, and our readers long ago have learned that he is 
the master of the style which for clearness, freshness and 
virility is hardly equaled by that of any other writer in 
the country. He is not a dilettantist, but an essayist who 
writes because he has a purpo.e and knows how to say 
what will be instructive. 


.---The Louisville Christian Observer warmly approves 
of the Florida law forbidding white children to go even 
to a private school where colored people are educated. 
Well, why does it not then have the Florida law enacted in 
Kentucky? The most conspicuous case of co-education in 
the United States is at Berea College. 


....A late decision by the Congregation of Rites, at Rome 
declares that by the consent of the Bishop a hymn can be 
sung under certain circamstances in the vernacular at 
private mass. For every little favor to the common peo 
ple’s understanding, thanks. 


....The article on golf, in our present issue, by Herbert 
D. Ward, is the first of several articles which we expect t0 
print at this season of the year on various games. We 
doubt if any other game to be described in the series has in 
it as. much ozone as golf. 


....We congratulate Barnard College in securing its 
$48,000 on the day that the conditions of the gifts set. We 
congratulate the college on its many interested friends, 
and in haviog found so active a treasurer as is Mr. Plimp 
toa. 


....Eugene Young, who has written more than one arti: 
cle for THF INDEPENDENT on Mormon matters, is 4 
son of Brigham Young, and speaks with knowledge. 
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UNTIL the woman question was got out of the way, very 
little of importance was done by the General Conference. 
That question came up at the very threshold of the organ- 
izing of the Conference, and it occupied its attention al- 
most exclusively until the close of the session on Thurs- 
day, when it was settled by what many regard asa happy 
compromise. The discussion of the minority and major- 
ity reports of the Committee on Eligibility, beginning on 
Monday, occupied virtually four days, proceeding under a 
rule limiting speeches to ten minutes. This admitted of 
about five speeches to every hour, including interruptions 
and the recess which was taken during each session. 
Someone has estimated that the cost of each speech of ten 
minutes is $40, the expenses of the General Conference 
amounting to $4 a minute, during the time it is in session. 
One of the speakers fortunate enough to get the floor, gen- 
erously offered t sell his right for $40 ; but there were no 
offers, altho the anxiety of scores of men who had speeches 
in their pockets to get. recognition was almost painful to 
witness. Atonetime no fewer than thirty persons were 
on the floor together, clamoring for recognition. There 
were seldom less than a dozen. As soon as the gavel fell 
they shot up in all parts of the house and with voices al- 
most in unison shouted, ‘‘ Mr. Chairman! Mr. Chairman !”’ 

The presiding officer could not, of course, in many cases 
distinguish one voice from another. He had to decide 
upon the right to the floor somewhat arbitrarily ; but he 
did so with eminent fairness, endeavoring to have the 
speakers of the two sidesof the question alternate. Seldom 
bas a discussion on so exciting a question been conducted 
in such excellent spirit. There was no violation of the 
rules of curteous debate. There were no sharp personal 
attacks and no cutting rejoinders. No epithets were 
hurled at any of the speakers of either side. Evidently 
those who took part tried to hold themselves wellin hand, 
devoting their time to argument upon the various phases 
of the question. 

It was not possible that anything new could be said upon 
the subject. The question came up first in the General 
Conference of 1888, and was thoroughly ventilated in a long 
debate. It came up again in the General Conference of 1892, 
and was again traversed with sufficient fulness. It bas 
been debated in nearly all of the annual conferences, and 
the Church press has been filled with editorials and con- 
tributions upon it. Those most familiar with what has 
been said and written hitherto have remarked that noth- 
ing new was said at this General Conference. The impor- 
tant point in dispute was whether the Restrictive Rule, 
amended in 1872, so as to admit laymen, would not, prop- 
erly construed, admit the women. Those who opposed 
admission argued that the adverse decision of the General 
Conference of 1888 was a practical settlement of the ques- 
tion of constitutionality, and that women ought not to be 
admitted until the Constitution has been amended in their 
favor. 

The progress of the discussion showed quite clearly that 
there was a strong desire for a compromise. While a few 
were anxious that there should be a judicial decision upon 
the question whether the women claiming seats had or had 
not the right to them, a large number thought it best, and 
in the interests of the Church to avoid such a decision. It 
is claimed that those opposed to admission used some in- 
fluence toinduce Mrs. Bashford, the wife of President 
Bashford of the Ohio Wesleyan University, and Mrs. 
Parker and Mrs. Butcher, of India, to withdraw. When 
they withdrew, the other delegate, Mrs. Trimble, of China, 
was not present. Conservatives were accused of bringing 
this influence to bear in order to take away the case before 
the Conference. If the women withdrew, of course there 
would be no case and no occasion for a judicial decision. 
After Mrs. Trimble arrived it was natural that pressing 
infinence should be brought to bear upon her. On the one 
side, she was bescught to remain until the case was decided. 
On the other she was urged to withdraw. Thisshe refused 
todo until the report of the committee settling the ques- 
tion was adopted. Thosein favor of admission were the 
more willing to come to an agreement which would include 
a plan of submission because they were compelled to admit 
that each General Conference, according to their conten- 
tion, has the right to judge of the qualifications of its 
members. If this General Conference should vote to admit 
women, the next General Conference might vote to exclude 
them. In other works, the question would remain un- 
settled. 

Before the close of the discussion in the General Confer- 
ence the leaders of the majority and the minority of the 
special committee were in consultation, and they agreed to 
support a motion for recommittal, with the hope that in 
the close relation and confidence of the committee room 
they would be able to come to an agreement. The Confer- 
ence was more than ready to recommit, and did so bya 
nearly unanimous vote. The committee spent part of the 
afternoon of Wednesday and the whole of the evening in 
trying to adjust the differences. They came together in 
the spirit of compromise, and while there were serious diffi- 
culties which at first seemed irreconcilable, they came 
finally toa harmonious solution. Dr. A. B. Leonard, Dr. 
1). H. Moore, Dr. A. J. Kynett, the chairman,and Dr. J. W. 
Hamilton, all well known for their advocacy of the inter- 
ests of women, labored heartily with Dr. Buckley, Profess- 
or Little and others on the conservative side in the prep_ 
aration of a report which could be presented to the Gen- 
eral Conference next day as acompromise. It was agreed 
on both sides that no principle could be surrendered by 

either party. This was avoided by waiving the de- 
cision of the question of eligibility and agreeing to 


allow the women, if they chose, to remain in their seats 
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without prejudice to the rights either of the challenger or 
of the challenged. On Thursday the report was presented 
immediately after the reading of the journal by Dr. 
Kynett. He gave a brief history of the efforts of the com- 
mittee and showed that it was neither a victory nor a e- 
feat for either side, but acommon platform on which all 
of the Committee, except four, could honorably stand. 
Dr. Kynett represented the liberal, and Dr. Buckley the 
conservative side. Dr. Buckley frankly stated his own 
position, saying that he was opposed to the admission of 
women on scriptural and other grounds. He could not, 
therefore, vote to change the Constitution so as to admit 
them, but would join with others in adopting the report 
as the best possible solution. He had no doubt that the 
General Conference would recommend it by a two-thirds 
vote, and that this would be followed by a three fourths 
vote in the annual conferences, and women would come 
in to the General Conference on grounds as unimpeacha- 
ble as those of the men. The four men who refused to sign 
the compromise, Dr. T. B. Neely, of Philadelphia, Dr. J. 
B. Graw, of Camden, N. J., Dr. Rothweiler and Mr. Salzer, 
Germans, presented no report. 

The Conference, after the report had been explained, was 
anxious for a vote; and in order that the whole subject 
might be finished at the same session, suspended the rule 
requiring amendments to the Discipline to lie on the table 
for one day, and proceeded to adopt the report in part and 
in whole by successive hand votes. It was noticed that on 
the vote on the most critical portion of the report there 
were only a few hands raised in opposition. There seemed 
to be hardly a score, altho there may have been more. In 
the proposed amendment, requiring a two-thirds vote, the 
yeas and nays were called, and it was found that 98 were 
opposed to it out of a total vote of 528, the affirmative vote 
being 425. The vote was much larger for the amendment 
than many anticipated, and some who have been steadily 
and strongly opposed to the change of the Constitution so 
as toadmit women voted with the majority. One of them, 
a professor in a theological institution, said, “It was a 
bitter pill for me, but I swallowed it,” believing that it 
was the mind of the Church, and being glad that the ques- 
tion was settled without danger of division. Quite anum- 
ber acted as he acted for the purpose of allowing the 
change to be properly consummated. At the close of the 
session, after the report had been adopted, the remaining 
woman delegate, who had occupied her seat since she 
came to the Conference, presented a letter to the Confer- 
ence, saying that she did not wish to take the responsibility 
of remaining in a seat, to which the General Conference 
had not decided she had a clear title. She preferred to 
follow theexample of her sister delegates and withdraw. 
The woman question has, therefore, been happily settled, 
so far as this General Conference is concerned ; and bish- 
ops and ministers and laymen are generally rejoicing that 
it took this course rather than the course they feared. 
The laymen are very generally in favor of admission. 

The elections of Bishops, secretaries of the various soci- 
eties, editors, book agents, etc., have been appointed for 
the eighteenth of the month. By that time the Committee 
on the Episcopacy will bave determined upon a report on 
the question whether any new Bishops are needed, and, if 
so, how many. ‘There are a few delegates who: hold that 
no more Bishops are necessary ; but the great majority 
seem to think that three or four new men ought to be 
elected. Probably three of the present Bishops will not be 
able to do full work during the coming four years, and as 
no new Bishops were chosen in 1892, there is hardly a doubt 
that three or four will be elected this year. There is as yet 
very little canvassing of names for the Episcopate. From 
this time onward the delegates will give more attention to 
this part of their duties, which, of course, is performed 
outside of the General Conference The Conference bas 
adopted an order requiring a two thirds vote to elect the 
Bishops. This was supported by an overwhelming major- 
ity, showing that the Conference desires to safeguard the 
office by a provision which shall prevent men from getting 
into it by accident. The view expressed was that it should 
be made more and more difficult for men to b2 advanced 
to this position, so as to secure the best possible candidates. 
No nominations for bishops are permitted, and for the 
other offices names alone may be presented, but without 
nominating speeches. 

It is impossible to forecast what will be done in the way 
of important legislation. The committees have only just 
got’ barely organized, and no important reports will be 
ready, probably, until the middle or latter half of the 
present week. Itis certain that a strong effort will be 
made to change in some way the time limit of the Itiner- 
ancy. There are many ministers who desire the limit re- 
moved. Upon this point the laymen are very conservative, 
and there is a danger that removal,if it were carried by 
the ministers, will be defeated by the laymen, in a division 
by orders. It is generally considered that if the limit is 
not removed, there will be a provision allowing longer 
pastorates than five years where the circumstances require 
it, and under certain prescribed conditions. 

A very singular accident, or a series of accidents, pre- 
vented Dr. Morris, the fraternal delegate of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, from receiving the curtesies to 
which he was entitled. When he arrived he was sent toa 
fourth class boarding house, miserably kept, and there re- 
mained during the time of hisstayin Cleveland. Through 
some misunderstanding he was not introduced to the 
General Conference until the evening appointed for his re- 
ception. That evening happened to be Monday evening, 
when many of the delegates had other business to attend 
to, so that the representation at the Conference was ex- 
ceedingly small. Dr. Morris went away feeling that his 
visit was not an object of interest. When the subject was 
brought to the attention of the Conference, it very prompt- 
ly took steps to remedy the matter, and a very cordial in- 
vitation was sent to Dr. Morris to return in order that 
proper curtesies could be tenderedtohim. He has decided 
to do so. A request of the General Conference of the 
Church, South, that a commission of nine members be ap- 
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pointed to meet a similar commission from that Church on 
the subject of Federation, was received by the General 
Conference, and such a commission was ordered. 

The usual number of colored delegates are in attendance 
at the General Conference, They are quartered at the 
same hotels with the white delegates and no question as 
to their entertainment was raised. The Committee on 
Arrangements ivs'sted that the hotel keepers should give 
them the same privileges as are accorded to other guests, 
and the hotel keepers agreed to do so. 

It is curious that more excitement should have arisen on 
Friday morning, on a side issue of the woman question, 
than was evident at any time during the discussion. It 
arose through a resolution with regard to the expenses of 
the woman delegates and according them the privileges of 
the floor. Somehow the question got into a parliamentary 
tangle over an appeal from the decision of the Chair, and 
for a little while there was a scene of disorder. But Bishop 
Hurst got the Conference out of the difficulty,and the papers 
were withdrawn. Reports of the two Missionary Bishops, 

Bishop Taylor, of Africa, and Bishop Thoburn, of India, 
were then heard. Bishop Taylor, venerable and apostolic 
in appearance, always evokes popular enthusiasm. 
He was most warmly greeted when he rose to read 
his report which was given somewhat slowly and quite 
indistinctly. The purport of it was that the self support- 
ing missions in Africa were prosperous, and that many 
children are being brought into the Church. He gave 
some statistics to show the progress at various stations 

It isthe general impression that his work is about finished, 
and that he will soon be placed on the retired list. An in- 
teresting part of his report was his proposal to turn over 
the self-supporting missions under his care to the Mission- 
ary Society. Thereis a serious question whether the Mis- 
sionary Society will agree to receive them, particularly if 
they are turned over as were those in Chile on the condi- 
tion that they are conducted on self-supporting plans, 

Bishop Taylor bas under his care also the missions of the 

Liberia Conference which belong to the Missionary So- 

ciety. Bishop Thoburn, who is always welcomed before 
any audience, gave av inspiring account of the results of 
the quadrennium in India, showing that the number of 
members has been nearly doubled in that period, and that 
there bas been a wonderful increase in the number of 
pupils inthe schools. He said that more might have been 
done if the means had been available, and suggested that 
arvotber Missionary Bisbop should be elected for that field. 
H. K. C. 


Special by Telegraph to THE INDEPENDENT. 


MONDAY, May 11th. 
Conference has attended only to routine work to-day, 
having no business from the committees to act upon. It 
reconsidered the action fixing the elections for Monday 
next, and voted to appoint them for Thursday of this week. 
It is evidently anxious to have this exciting matter over 
with and out of the way, so that the work of legislation 
may have exclusive attention. The Bishops have signified 
to the Committee on Episcopacy that two additional 
Bishops are all the help they need. The Committee on 
Episcopacy will determine this afternoon how many new 
bishops they will recommend. It is generally thought that 
three or four will be elected. There are many candidates, 
among whom Drs. J. F. Goucher, H. A, Butz, S. F. Upham, 
J. W. Hamilton, Earl Cranston, and W, A. Spencer are 

prominently mentioned. Bi... the Oe 
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METHODIST UNION IN AUSTRALASIA. 


BY THE REV. H. T. BURGESS, 





A MOosT remarkable development has taken place in the 
movement for the organic union of the Methodist Churches 
in Australia. Omitting New Zealand for the moment, 
where a more advanced stage has been reached, eleven con- 
ferences and assemblies have just been held on the Austra- 
lian continent,which have adopted practically an identical 
course. They have either sanctioned, or arranged for the 
preparation of schemes of union, and resolved to submit 
the question whether they shall be acted on, to the votes 
of the people. There are divergencies in detail, but abso- 
lute uniformity as to the central principle. The processes 
by which the respective conclusions were reached were 
widely different ; and, as there was no matual agreement 
beforehand, the coincidence of results is not only striking 
but wonderful. Asan event, I believe it is unparalleled 
in ecclesiastical history. It would appear that one and the 
same spirit presided and prevailed in gatherings many hun- 
dreds of miles apart, leading them by unexpected paths to 
a common goal, and the more the circumstances are exam- 
ined the more extraordinary does the situation appear. 

In order to appreciate these circumstances, the relations 
of the several conferences to each other must be preceived, 
and what had been done in the way of preliminary nego- 
tiation taken into account. In the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church there are five annual conferences belonging to 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland 
and New Zealand. They are administrative bodies, inde- 
pendent of each other, and as to their functions, supreme. 
The General Conference, which meets triennially, is their 
bond of union, and legislates for the whole. The other 
branches of the Methodist family in Australasia, are the 
Primitive Methodists, United Free Methodists and Bible 
Christians. As the result of previous negotiations the 
Wesleyan General Conference of 1894, adopted a basis of 
union, empowered the annual conferences to effect union 
with any or all of the Methodist Churches within their 
respective boundaries, and appointed a * Federal Council” 
for each, defining its functions and work. These councils 
were to facilitate locally the progress of the union move- 
ment by collecting information,conducting correspondence, 
and fostering a brotherly spirit. There being no national 
federal bond in these colonies, each conference has its own 
Act of Parliament, giving it legal existence and rights. 
The General Conference, therefore, could not compel any 
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of them to effect union, and the diversities on local condi- 
tions and feeling would have rendered such action unde- 
sirable. By defining the basis and giving the annual con- 
ferences permission to act, it adopted a safe and prudent 
course. 

During the two years that have elapsed since that time 
the minor Methodist bodies have carefully examined the 
basis with the result that with one exception, the Primitive 
Methodists of New Zealand, a comparatively small body, 
the whole of their governing bodies bave accepted it, 
loyally and with unreserve. It might be supposed that 
with this agreement and sanction the consummation of 
union would be promptly and easily accomplished ; but the 
authority given by the Wesleyan General Conference was 
not mandatory. Hence these bodies, being influenced by 
local feelings and conditions, have not traveled the same 
road or at equal pace. New Zealand has shot ahead of the 
Australian conferences. Last year the union movement 
had so far developed there that a sche:ne of union was 
devised, to take effect in twelve months from that time. 
All went smoothly, ‘‘demonstrations”’ in the principal 
cities were enthusiastic, details were settled, and at the 
conference held in Auckland a few days ago representatives 
of the Wesleyan Methodists, Primitive Methodists and 
Bible Christian Churches were present. The necessary 
resolutions were carried unanimously, and great satisfac- 
tion prevailed. All that is needed now is for the Primitive 
Methodists to come in, which is fully expected in a year or 
two at most; and then the Methodism of New Zealand, 
instead of being split up into four divisions, wilk be an 
organic whole. 

Meanwhile the progress made on the continent of Aus- 
tralia, which has led up to the decisions of the conferences 
that are just concluded, is interesting. The Wesleyan 
Methodists, tho the basis was settled and authority given 
to act upon it by their own General Conference, have 
shown the most reluctance to proceed. Speaking broadly, 
there are three parties among them—those who are averse 
to union at all, those who are doubtful as to the time and 
want to see the way clearer, and those who, believing the 
movement to be of God, want to go forward, trusting in 
him to overcome all difficulties. The first is so much the 
smallest that it has never been able to carry a directly 
adverse resolution, but in combination with the second it 
has succeeded in causing delay. In order to test the ques- 
tion of practicability the Federal Councils were engaged 
during a considerable part of last yearin making a search- 
ing investigation into the financial and other conditions 
of the several Churches. In Victoria and New South Wa’es, 
especially, this work was done very thoroughly. Elaborate 
schedules of statistics were compiled, and the results of 
the inquiry tabulated with great ca e. Schemes of union 
were prepared in each case, and a general report furnished 
to the conferences. Something of the same kind, tho less 
exhaustive, was done in South Australia and Queensland. 
In all cases the Federal Councils agreed that the facts 
elicited showed that there was no insuperable barrier to 
union. 

During the year, also,.iu the principal cities of each of 
the colonies just name‘, there were ‘‘ demonstrations ”’ in 
favor of Methodist union. At some of these meetings en- 
thusiasm rose to an extraordinary pitch. At Wesley 
Church, Melbourne, the spacious building was crowded 
nearly two hours before the proceedings began, and wonder- 
ful interest prevailed throughout. The Centenary Hall, 
Sydney, witnessed an equally unprecedented scene. At 
both meetings the Hon. S. J.Way, D.C. L., Lieutentant Gov- 
ernor of South Australia, who is the sonof a Bible Chris- 


_tian minister, presided and rendered excellent service. On 


these occasions and a score of others, resolutions in favor 
of union were triumphantly carried, and it was shown 
that public sympathy was on that side. 

The consequences, however, were not altogether encour- 
aging to unionists. Advocates of caution and prudence 
complained that there was too much appeal to emotion 
and not enough to judgment: and they challenged some 
of the glowing statements as misleading and extravagant. 
Counter-demonstrations were naturally out of the question; 
but controversies raged both in the secular and religious 
newspapers, concerning most of which the less said the 
better. 

In the same way the findings of the Federal Councils did 
not command universal acceptance. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to misinterpret statistics—except to get 
bewildered by them—and hence in some cases there were 
rather lively quarrels, each side quoting the figures in sup- 
port of their own views. Besides this the examination 
brought out and made prominent certain facts that had not 
previously been realized. The New South Wales Wesley- 
ans were startled and almost panic-stricken to find how 
heavily they were in debt. The load was not increased but 
the consciousness of it was, and some of them inquired with 
doleful accents how they were to face increased responsi- 
bility. In Victoria the disposal of surplus ministers was 
the problem declared to be insoluble, and it seemed impos- 
sible to convince doubters that unification must make 
things better instead of worse. 

This was pretty much the state of the case when the 
Anuual Conferences met this year, with the further fact 
that a reference to the people was in many ihinds and 
embodied in some of the recommendations made by the 
Federal Councils. When and how the idea originated it 
would be difficult tosay. Perbaps the referendum being in 
the scheme for poiitical federation which has been sanc- 
tioned by several colonial Parliaments may account for it. 
It was contained in a resolution passed by the South Aus- 
tralian Conference last year, but in such a crude and im- 
practicable form that nothing cameof the proposal. Look- 
ing to secondary causes, the fact that a popular notion was 
in the air furnishes the best explanation, but the unanim- 
ity of its adoption suggests the hand of Providence. 

Ali the annual conferences are held in the end of Febru- 
ary or the beginning of March. It happens that those of 
minor Methodism usually come first, tho in this, as in 
other things, there is overlapping. The result was that 
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when the Wesleyan Methodist conferences took up the 
question of union the attitude of the other Churches was 
defined. It was self respecting and dignified. Having ac- 
cepted the basis and declared for union they were ready to 
go on; at the same time they manifested no unseeming 
eagerness, while they objected to negotiations being in- 
definitely protracted. They saw no necessity for again 
submitting the abstract question or even the basis to their 
circuit courts or people; but, ifa scheme were to be voted 
upon, they did not object to that. 

The four Wesleyan Methodist conferences were held in 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide and Brisbane, about 500 
miles apart. The debatesin the several conferences all 
took place during the same week and almost on the same 
days. Thus no inter-communication leading to concerted 
action was possible. Nor was there any prior agreement to 
propose a particular course that I know of; and as I moved 
the resolutions that were carried in the South Australia 
Conference such an arrangement could hardly have been 
made without my knowledge. Moreover, the turn which 
events took in each case was quite unforeseen and, conse- 
quently, the result was all the more singular. 

In Sydney the discussion continued for two days, the 
financial difficulties being the grave obstacle. One speaker 
after another pointed to £250,000 of debt on trust proper- 
ties and £12,000 of circuit current liabilities as reasons why 
no further responsibility should be incurred. The result 
was the adoption of a motion favorable to union, but de- 
clining to name any date for its consummation, and remit- 
ting the whole matter to the congregations and official 
meetings to report next year. 

The Melbourne conference had motions pro and con 
before it, and spent parts of three days in earnest debate, 
which was mainly of ahigh character and conducted in an 
excellent spirit. Financial obstacles on the one side and 
faith in God on the other formed the staple of the speeches. 
Eventually, the leaders of the two yarties, with some 
others, held a private conference and came to an-agree- 
ment, the result of which was that all previous motions 
were withdrawn and resolutions substituted referring the 
plan of union to the members and official meetings, and 
naming the year 1902 as the time for consummation, but 
with partial and gradual amalgamation in the meantime. 
This was carried unanimously, and the Doxology imme 
diately followed. 

The debate in the Adelaide conference amounted to very 
little—as.a debate. On the presentation of two reports a 
proposal was made and carried to suspend the standing 
orders and adjourn the conference, while the movers and 
seconders sought to come to an agreement. This was ac- 
complisked and provision made for the preparation of a 
plan of union ; its submission to the votes of church mem- 
bers, trustees and quarterly meetings; and should the 
voting he generally favorable and there be a two thirds vote 
of the conferences next year,a united meeting of those 
conferences to fix the conditions and time of union. I had 
the honor of moving these resolutions, which Mr. Stephen- 
son, the leader of the opposing party, seconded ; and they 
were carried unanimously. So great was the relief and 
gladness at this satisfactory issue that the Doxology was 
instantly started by two persons in different keys! A 
compromise in this matter, also, was soon effected. 

At Brisbane a committee on union was appointed to be 
gia with. This committee recommended, among other 
things, the preparation of a statement of the case and aplan 
of union to be voted upon by adult members and adherents 
and church officials. It entered rather fully into details, 
and suggested arrangements for the joint celebration of the 
Jubilee of Methodism in Queensland, which occurs next 
year. A motion for the adoption of the first clause of the 
report provoked a brief general discussion, but was carried 
by 30 votes to none, and the remaining’clauses were agreed 
to viva voce. 

It will thus be seen that the mode of treatment was not 
alike in any twocases. The resolutions show much differ- 
ence in matters of detail, there being only a mere outline 
in one instance and minute directions in another. The 
great outstanding fact is that on the central and vital 
matter there was and is to be practical unanimity of 
action. During the coming year, about September, a plan 
of union having been prepared, both official and private 
members will be requested to answer the question, ‘“‘ Are 
youin favor of organic union in this colony on this plan?”’ 
It is suggested that the Sunday before the vote is taken 
shall be set apart as a day of special prayer for divine 
guidance, ard, probably, this will be generally acted upon. 
If so, the spectacle will be presented of a group of churches, 
numbering about 60,000 members and 350,000 adherents 
without reckoning their missions, and scattered over a 
territory as extensive in area as the United States, with 
one consent falling on their knees before God to seek 
direction, and then rising to vote whether for the future 
they shall be organically one. Do ecclesiastical annals 
contain a record of any such proceeding ? 

NorRWOOD, ADELAIDE, S. AUSTRALIA. 





THE SITUATION AT ORANGE PARK. 





FROM A CORRESPONDENT, 





IN an article published last August an attempt was made 
to acquaint your readers with the true character of the 
Sheats Law, so called. From other sources, also, that noto- 
rious enactment is well understood at the North. By 
direction of the Executive Committee of the American 
Missionary Association, that statute has been ignored in 
the conduct of the Orange Park Normal and Industrial 
School. Several considerations seemed to make this course 
imperative. 

The Association received the ground on which the school 
is located as a gift from the town of Orange Park upon the 
implied condition, and with the clear understanding that 
the white pupils of the place should share equally with 
the colored in its benefits. Theschool could not turn away 
its white pupils without bad faith. Neither could a test 
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case be otherwise made up, upon which the dubious con- 
stitutionality of the Sheats Law could be judicially proveq 
or disproved. And the uniform principle and practice of 
the American Missionary Association in ignoring the color 
line could not otherwise be maintained. 

About the time the school opened last October, Mr, 
Sheats published one or two letters of a highly character. 
istic sort, denouncing his Northern critics,their strictures, ; 
and the school at Orange Park, in terms quite unnecessary 
to repeat, and closing with a lurid threat that by legal 
means or otherwise, *‘ the nuisance will be abated, and the 
insult to public sentiment in the South will be avenged,” 
His menaces were echoed here and there occasionally, but 
the school held quietly on its way, doing its best for all 
who sought its aid. 

At length the long meditated attack was made. Upon 
April 6th, several of the teachers were summoned before 
the grand jury, then in session at Green Cove Springs; and 
on April 10th, the whole faculty of the school were placed 
under arrest. They wereallowed until Monday, April 13th, 
to get bail,and the time was afterward extended to 
Wednesday, the 15th. Two gentlemen of Jacksonville, 
gave bonds for the whole party, $250 each, $1,750 in all. 
They were personally unknown to those whom they thus 
befriended, and their names are to be mentioned with honor, 
They were Mr. Wm. N. Emery, a shoe merchant, and the 
Hon. Joseph H. Durkee, receiver of the J T. and K. W, 
Railway. Not every one who was personally well disposed 
would sign the bonds, fearivg unpopularity or injury to 
business. , 

It was supposed that a tacit arrangement had been ar- 
rived at between the State’s attorney and the lawyers re- 
tained for the school, by which it would be allowed to go 
on to the end of the school year, May 28th, without further 
interference. But on Monday. May 4th, the Sheriff called 
at the school aud showed his instructions. He was ordered 
to ascertain whether the school was complying with the 
Sheats Law; if it were not, then he was ordered to arrest, 
and re-arrest, and re-arrest till compliance was secured 

To obey the law under all the circumstances was impos- 
sible. To go on with the teachers arrested and re-arrested, 
constantly, was equally impossible. Only oné course was 
left. A meeting of the faculty was called, at which it was 
unanimously agreed to suspend the school and dismiss the 
pupils. Their lawyers advised this course as the only one 
at all practicable. To attempt to continue the school 
with the teachers in confinement would have been prepos- 
terous. Besides this course seemed the only way to effec- 
tually protect the patrons of the school, who are equally 
liable with the teachers, from prosecution. 

This last was a weighty consideration ; for some of these 
parents were sick, most: wer3 poor, and some were strug- 
gling along in a penury for which poverty is no naime. 

When the teachers called their pupils together in the 
chapel for the last time, and told them tbat they could not 
teach them any longer, that by instructing them thus far 
they had made themselves liable to severe punishment, 
that to go on was now not merely difficult and dangerous 
but simply impossible, then the scene was one to be re- 
membered. The looks of blended grief and indignation, 
the earnest, wistful and tearful faces will not soon be for- 
gotten. One little girl dropped her head upon her desk 
and sobbed bitterly, refusing to be comforted. 

In spite of all hindrances this school has had a fairly 
prosperous year. Its enrollment has nearly reached a 
hundred, and few others in these bitterly hard times have 
held more nearly up to their average. Good work has been 
done inall the grades. One student has graduated and 
received his diploma. 

The amount of ante-bellum feeling stirred up by these 
hostile proceedings has been a surprise to many. The 
Sheriff has shown the curtesy of a true gentleman; but he 
is said to have been strongly and repeatedly urged to show 
the teachers no lenity, but to make them feel the full rigors 
of the law. 

The case of the Rev. T.S. Perry, arrested and bound 
over as a teacher, is somewhat peculiar, and may deserve 
a word of special notice. When he was appointed by the 
American Missionary Association as its missionary, and 
elected by the Union Congregational Church of Orange 
Park as its pastor, he was not required to do any school 
work. As the students were under his pastoral care, how- 
ever, he voluntarily offered to give the upper classes regu- 
lar Bible lessons, as a part of his pastoral labor for them. 
This he has done, gratuitously, during the three years of 
his pastorate. The lessons have all been taken from the 
four Gospels. If this, without caste distinctions, to 
teach to the Lord’s poor the Lord’s own truth, from the 
very words and acts of Jesus Christ, subjects the teacher 
to be punished as a malefactor under the Sheats Law, then 
so much the worse for the Sheats Law. If the Christian 
State of Florida can afford to fine or imprison this pastor 
for teaching and preaching the Gospel pure and simple, 
without money, price or respect of persons, then he can 
probably afford to be fined orimprisoned. But how is this 
for the regenerated *‘ New South ’’? 

This pastor’s guilt may have been aggravated by some 
things not mentioned in his indictment. With funds 
mostly contributed by friends at the North, he has this 
year kept in school nineteen poor children, both white and 
colored, paying for them the tuition they could not pay for 
themselves ; and last year he carried twenty pupils equally 

needy. For these last-camed crimes he has not yet been 
indicted, but asa patron of the school he may at any time. 

The end is not yet. Such proceedings, tho clothed with 
the forms of law, are not in accord with the free and hu- 
mane spirit of the age. Probably the national courts, and 
certainly Heaven’s sure arbitrament, may be trusted to 
set all these things right. 


2 
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THE fourth annual convention of the Open Air Work- 
ers’ Association of America will be held in Brooklyn at the 
Hanson Place Baptist Church, May 20th. There will be 
addresses by Dr. Teunis S. Hamlin,President of the Associ. 
ation, and others, 
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PROFESSOR GREEN’S JUBILEE. 


THE jubilee celebration of Prof. William H. Green, D.D., 
LL.D., at Princeton last week was most successful, not 
merely in the great number of scholars and men of note 
present to do honor to one of the foremost of American 
students, but in the beauty of the day and the general 
success with which the program was carried out. Thean- 
nual commencement exercises of the seminary took place 
in the morning, and at the close the procession was formed, 
extending for fully three squares toward Alexander 
Hall. President Abraham Gosman, of the Seminary, and 
Dr. Robert Russell Booth, Moderator of the General As- 
sembly, led the line, and behind them came the trustees of 
the Seminary, chairmen of committees, the invited guests, 
alumni and students, Fully twelve to fifteen hundred men 
were in the line, formiug an imposing array of scholarly 
ability such as is not often seen. Professor Green himself 
was not strong enough to join in the procession, but met 
the company at Alexander Hall, and as be took his seat on 
the front of the platform the vast audience rose to its feet 
and greeted him with cheer after cheer. After a prayer 
by Prof. J. G. Lansing, D.D., of the Theological Seminary 
of the Reformed Church of New Brunswick, President 
Gosman gave an address on Dr. Green’s services to the 
Seminary, closing with a cordial welcome to the honored 
guests. Dr. Gosman was followed by Prof. Charles 
M. Mead, of Hartford Theological Seminary, on ‘Dr. 
Green’s Contribution to. Biblical Criticism”; then 
Prof. J. F. McCurdy, of Toronto, spoke on his ‘ Contri- 
bution to Semitic Scholarship,’’ and Pres. Francis L. Pat- 
ton, ou his ‘‘Services to the Church at Large.” This 
closed the formal addresses. Then came an innovation on 
the program, when Dr. Green stepped forward and ex- 
pressed his own personal recognition of the testimony of 
kindly regard tendered to him by the presence of so many, 
and joined his word of welcome to the representatives of 
sister institutions, the co-workers whose greetings he was 
proud to receive and reciprocate. Dr. Green’s words were 
followed by congratulatory messayes, nominally, tho not 
always practically, limited to five minutes, which were 
given by Drs. R. R. Booth, W. M. McPheeters, Willis J. 
Beecher and Howard Osgood ; also by Pres. E. D. Warfield 
and Henry M. Alexander, LL.D., of this city. After the 
alumni dinver there was another gathering in Alexander 
Hall for a reminiscence meeting, with addresses by Drs. W. 
C. Cattell, Theodore L. Cuyler, A. A. E Taylor, E H. 
Griffin, John Fox and William M. Paxton. Dr. Cuyler’s 
address recalled the days when they were classmates, and 
when Dr. Green at once took the position so long held by 
him as an intellectual leader. Among the roll of the 
guests were Canon Mason, of the Theological Faculty of 
Cambridge University, England; Dr. C. B. Taylor, of 
Crozer Theological Seminary; Prof. W. H. Whitsitt, of 
Louisville Baptist Theological Seminary; Dr. George T. 
Moore, of Andover Theological Seminary; Dr. C. H. Toy, 
of Harvard Divinity School; Dean Hoffman, of the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
of this city, and a long list of men prominent in every walk 
of life. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE superintendent of the Christian Union move- 
ment has issued a request to all ministers of the Gospel to 
preach on Whitsunday, May 24th, on the subject of the 
Christian Union, emphasizing its importance and necessity 
and the certainty of its accomplishment. 

....The American Baptist Home Missionary Society 
has closed its year with a debt of $36 245, waich is an en- 
couragement in view of the fact that a year ago the debt 
was $108,798. Under all the circumstances this reduction 
of $22,553 is looked upon as very fortunate. 

....The annual meeting of the American McAll Asso- 
ciation was held last week in Elizabeth, N.J. The reports 
showed that the receipts for the year had been $37,690, of 
which $33,346 was contributed by the auxiliary missions, 
$32,436 had been sent to the McAll Mission in France, and 

$743 for Sunday-schools. 


.... The Baptist ministers of Chicago have finally rejected 
the project of a Baptist council, chiefly apparently because 
of the permaneney of its character. It was considered to 
lack scriptural precedent, had no support in Baptist tra- 
dition, would at the best prove fallible and erring, would 
exercise too much authority and at the same time none at 
all, and in general, according to The Examiner, was looked 
upon as a dangerous innovation. 








.... The receipts of the American Board for the month of 
April were $46,013 against $62.736 for April, 1895. In detail 
the regular donations are $34,656 instead of $39,369 ; dona- 
tions for special objects, $2,904 against $1,992, and legacies, 
$8,452 against $21,374. The total receipts for the eight 
months of the present year have been $380,553 against 
$418,034 for the preceding year. The decrease thus has been 
in regular donations, $6,885: special donations, $885; leg- 
acies, $29,709 ; total, $37,480. ‘ 


....A distinguished company of clergymen and laymen 
gave a reception in this city last Monday evening to Dr. 
Henry A. Stimson and Mrs. Stimson. Among those who 
signed the invitation were Drs. R.S. Storrs, John Hall, 
William R. Huntington, R. R. Meredith, Charles H. Park- 
hurst, Edward B. Coe, David H. Greer, R. S. MacArthur, 
Andrew Longacre and President Dwight, aud among the 
laymen were ex-Mayor Hewitt, President Low, William C. 
Whitney, John S. Kennedy, William E. Dodge and D. 
Willis James. 

-... The 200th anniversary of the granting of the charter 
of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church of the City of 
New York, was celebrated by services at the Collegiate 
Church, Fifth Avenue and Forty eighth Street, Monday 
evening, May 11th. The exercises included an historical 
address by E. B. Coe, D.D., and other addresses by Henry 
M. Baird, D.D., of New York University; J. B. Remen- 
snyder, D.D., of the Lutheran Church ; Charles C. Tiffany, 
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D.D., Archdeacon of the Diocese of New York, and David 
J. Burrell, D.D. 


.-.-The sixty-first commencement of Oberlin Theolog- 
cal Seminary occurred last week. The address was given 
by Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, of Brooklyn, on ‘‘ Ment: Disci- 
pline of the Minister.” Ata meeting of the alumni asso- 
ciation, in the evening, there was an address by Dr. C. W. 
Hiatt on ‘Great Truths Illustrated by the Work of 
Missions During the Last Century.’”’? The graduates num- 
bered sevenin the Classical course, one in the English and 

onein the Slavic course, the one in the English course 
being a native of Prague, Bohemia. 

...-An illustration of the feeling entertained by the Em- 
peror of China for the missionaries is given by the fact that 
Dr. Boudinot C. Atterbury has been decorated with the 
second degree of the Imperial Order of the Double Dragon. 
This is specially in recognition of Dr. Atterbury’s work in 
connection with the Red Cross Society during the late war, 
and of his general influence in the advancement of medical 
and surgical science in the Empire. Dr. Atterbury is a 
missionary of the Presbyterian Board in Tientsin, tho for 
a long time stationed at Peking. His services have been 
frequently called for at the Imperial Palace, and when 
Prioce Li Hung Chang set out for Russia he invited Dr. 


Atterbury to accompany him as his medical adviser. The 
honor, however, was declined. 








Missions. 
GLIMPSES OF MISSION WORK IN CHINA. 


BY J, E. BUDGETT MEAKIN, 





My second glimpse of what is being done for Christ in 
China was in Hankow, to réach which [ traveled three 
days and a half up the Yangtse River in a luxurious 
steamer, such as [ had never dreamed of finding out here. 
Previous to this experience [ had not been able to appreciate 
a remark of one of the China Inland Mission workers, who 
habitually traveled among the crowded natives in the 
after-part, tho well able to afford first class, from a worldly 
point of view: ‘‘ Yes, when I am knocked up and need a 
thorough change, I know no greater treat than to come 
down the river in one of Butterfield’s saloons!” Yet we 
who stay at home contribute so little for the support of 
those who represent us abroad that very often the jaded 
toiler is unable to enjoy this needed little luxury. I am 
sure that if the friends of missions at home could but real. 
ize the fight that is being fought so far away, they would 
double and treble their contributions. 

It was the first Sunday of the new year, and in the after- 
noon I attended the service for Christians in the fine large 
chapel of the London Mission, which was packed with 
native members. If the sight of the Europeans at Shanghai 
had moved me, how much more deeply [ was moved at the 
sight of these brothers and sisters with whom I could not 
converse—a noble harvest ofa noble work! What a treat, 
too, to hear Dr. Griffith John, the Spurgeon of China, ad- 
dressing the congregation in their own tongue, by adoption 
almost his too! And how one’s heart went out in praise 
and thanksgiving when one convert after another was 
christened. Would that I could share with every reader 
what I felt, as my thoughts ran back to when, within a 
generation, the first attempts were made to reach these 
people, as the difficulties and the obstacles which had been 
met and overcome rose up before my mind. But the great- 
est privilege of all was in store when we all partook of the 
solemn feast in remembrance of Him who suffered for us. 
That was indeed the culminating poiaot of a memorable 
experience. 

I wrote ‘‘ we all”’; but I regretfully note an exception, an 

exception which made me as sad as all else I had seen had 
made me joyous, and I felt it as a pang amid rejoicing. 
My neighbor in the pew, himself a missionary, refused to 
join in the solemn feast because of a difference of opinion 
as to ritual between him and those among whom he was 
worshiping. Tho I was of one mind with him as to the 
rite in question, the thought that here, in face of such a 
foe, any child of God could afford to sit in judgment on 
his fellow-workers, and declare unworthy to commem- 
orate our Passover with him men and women whose 
ministrations God had owned, was unspeakably sad, and 
all the pleasure of the afternoon was gone. Oh, if Chris- 
tians could only see the truth, that by far the most potent 
weapon of the enemy, his ever successful weapon, was the 
separation of worker from worker, by playing on their 
difference of creed and temperament, how differently we 
should regard all minor points, and how we would be de- 
termined to stand hand in hand, as one man in one Christ, 
whatever our pet denominations! It is not even enough 
to destroy the lines of demarcation; we must overstep 
them and intermingle with the determination that noth- 
ing shall come between man and man, any more than 
between man and Master. Far be it from me to condemn 
those who think that they alone are right, but I mourn 
that they should so be made to do the Devil’s work in 
ignorance. 

Many residents in China tell us truly that they have 
never seen a native Christian during five-and-twenty, 
perhaps fifty years, and that the few who have applied to 
them for work as such were nothing butimpostors. This 
‘is only natural when they do not wish to see them, or to 
know anything about the Chinese in their homes that they 
can help; but did they wish they could meet many. Pass- 
ing along the crowded streets of Hankow one day my 
attention was called‘to the shop of a tinker, before which 
stood a somewhat incongruous trestle table covered with 
pamphlets for sale. These I ascertained to be Gospel tracts; 
for the owner was an earnest Christian, a most intelligent 
man who gave two of the best business hours of the day, 
during the morning, to preach in the street chapels, open 
to the passers by. How many Europeans unable to de- 
cipher the titles of his tracts, would have passed that un- 
pretentious shop without dreaming of what there was to 
be learned there! 

On another occasion the shop of a jeweler afforded equal 
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interest. On the wall were a Christian calendar, a Sunday 

school notice and a list of subjects for the Week of Prayer— 
of course all in the curious Chinese ideographs, quite be- 
yond my comprehension. But ona shelf in the corner were 

conspicuous and unmistakable, a Bible and a hymn book. 
One of the promising features of these Chinese Christians 
is that they make no attempt to hide their light, in spite 
of the disadvantages the change of religion brings them. 
I found it just the same with the Roman Catholics, for in 
more than one house I saw what needed no interpretation 
—pictures of the Virgin and other Roman designs. One 
day, in the course of studying the various street venders, I 
came across a native colporter : and often as I passed along 
some highway my attention was called to some “‘ Jesus 
Hall,” one of the preaching places referred to, or some 
equally modest day school, all of which, tho at once appar- 
ent to the native, would never attract the foreigner’s 
attention. What one sees in these countries all depends 
on what one looks for. 








Biblical Research. 


THE Leipzig Kirchenzeitung gives an account of a rich 
collection of Babylonian tablets that have been presented 
recently to the Royal Museum of Berlin by James Simon. 
These tablets do not, indeed, equal in value the correspond- 
ent tablets from Tel-el Amarna, presented eighty years ago 
to the Museum by the father of the donor, but, neverthe- 
less, are of rare interest for the study of early Babylonian 
antiquities. In all there are about five hundred clay tab- 
lets covered with old Babylonian inscriptions, which tablets 
have been unearthed in the well known South Babylonian 
field of Tello. In all probability they constitute a portion 
of a larger collection, parts of which have already found 
their way into different European museums. The bulk of 
the find bas been takea from the Temple archives of Tello, 
and date from the reigns of the South Babylonian kings 
Ine-Siu, Gamil-Sin and Bur Sin, who, about 2500 B.c., were 
the sovereigns of the city of Ur of the Chaldees, known 
from the history of Abraham. The external appearance 
of the tablets is varied. Some are in squares and cubes, 
and others in the form of a half globe. In size they vary 
from 2'¢ centimeters to 25 centimeters. The writing itself 
is at times microscopically small, and at times large and 
very old. In some cases the seals are impressed upon the 
tablets themselves; in other cases they are found on a 
clay covering which encircles the tablet and contains a 
short index of its contents. The method of marking the 
date is unique, namely, the employment of notable events 
in the year; e. g., one tablet is dated ‘‘from the year in 
which King Bur Sin destroyed the city of Urbellum”’; 
another date is ‘‘the year when King Ine-Sin destroyea 
the cities of Simuru and Lulubu for the ninth time”; a 
third is from the year “when the God of the Moon, the 
Lord, delivered the oracle,” etc. In case a certain year 
was not marked by a particularly prominent event, the 
year or years preceding are mentioned; ¢. g., ‘‘in the year 
after the year when King Ine Sin destroyed Anshan”? is 
found on one tablet. Sometimes the year is rot mentioned 
at all. The city of Tello, whence inscriptions have come, 
was in olden times called Lagash, and possessed a large 
number of richly endowed shrines, the management of 
which is often meationed in these tablets. In some cases 
the writer gives brief reports of separate tiansactions, €. y,, 
of the income of a number of sacks of corn which a farmer 
brought in from his field, and of the payment of a certain 
amount of grain as pay for his work. In other cases the 
writers give a summary of such individual notices on a 
single tablet to cover the business of a whole day, as these 
had been reported by the various persons in charge. Then 
there arealso summaries of receipts and disbursements cov- 
ering the period of abalf oranentire year. But not only do 
these tablet8 give the d+tail of the temple managements, but 
also an abundance of other data that throw light on old 
Babylonia. Thus one of the tablets reports the account of 
grain sown on a certain field and thé amount reaped, from 
which we see that the Babylonian farmer expected a return 
of from fifteen to fifty fold of what he had intrusted to the 
soil, which forms quite a contrast to the 200-fold returns 
claimed by Herodotus for the Babylonian field toiler. 


...-Tbe following is taken from a note by Professor 
Sayce in The Atheneum: 

“ Dr. Spiegelberg tells me that he has found another mention 
of the Israelites in another inscription of Meneptah [same as 
Merenptah]. It had not been noticed before, because only the 
first part of the name is preserved. The name is written I-s-i- 
r-a-e-l-u, with the determinatives of ‘man’ and* woman.’ Dr. 
Spiegelberg reads a paper on the inscription before the Berlin 
Academy at the begiuningof next month. The stele is now on its 
way to Gizeh; but I examined it before it was removed from the 
place where it was found. It is curious that the Governor of Kush 
under Meneptah was Mesu [Moses], whose inscription has been 
published by Lepsius, while the high priest of Amon was Lui 
{Levi],and one of the Theban princes was named Pi-nehas 
[Phinehas] ‘ the Negro.’ ” 

This announcement is very interesting following so close 
on that by Professor Petrie of the mention of a vistory in 
Canaan over the Israelites. 








Che Sunday-Fchool. 


LESSON FOR MAY 24TH. 
JESUS TEACHING IN THE TEMPLE —LUKE 20: 9-19. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘" The stone which the builders rejected, 
the same is become the head of the corner.’’—-LUKE 20: 17. 

Notes —‘‘ A man planted a vineyard.”—This figure is 
not only taken from Isaiah 5: 1, in order that the scribes 
could not accuse him of subverting the Scriptures, but it 
is taken from every hillside in Palestine. This was, from 
its earliest settlement, the land of grapes. No picture 
could be better understood than this by his hearers. 
** And let it out to husbandmen.”’—It is evident that these 
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husbandmen, or farmer-tenants, had full charge of the vine- 
yard. There were practiced in Palestine several kinds of 
land leases. In one, the laborers received their portion of 
the produce, either a third or a fourth, as was stipulated ; 
sometimes seed was given them for the field. Another way 
was to lease toa tenant by the year who paid a money 
rental. Again, a lease, like the present case, was one in 
which the rent was paid in produce, whether the year was 
good or bad. Leases were given by the year, or for life— 
and it so happened that they were often hereditary. This 
was probably the case our Lord referred to. “* This is 
the heir; let ws kill him, that the inheritance may be ours.”’ 
—Here was the legal hejr—and the wicked tenants became 
apprehensive of their tenure when they saw him. With 
him out of the way, the owner far off and non-interfering, 
the vineyard would then be incontestably their own. 
Verse 18 can well be compared with Isaiah 8: 14, 15, and 
Daniel 2: 34. It is an illustration of the complete infiltra- 
tion of Scripture in Christ’s mind. 

Instruction.—Here was a parable spoken, not against the 
people, but; the leaders of the people. The husbandmen 
were the scribes and Pharisees, and these worthies, as they 
listened to Christ’s scathing warning, had the sense to 
know that they were hit. It was war to the death between 
Christ and the ecclesiastical magnates, The responsibility 
of leaders is seldom realized by the men who wield the 
power. 

It is undeniable that the majority of people are led by 
the man who‘ gabbles”’ the fastest and longest. How 
many “confidence” men are there in high places in this 
country ? 

The property is all God’s. He isthe husbandman, and we 
are but tenants If wetreat property as our own, not to be 
used for the honor of God and the welfare of men, we are 
guilty of robbery. 

God, the owner, is never in a far country. Heis always 
at hand, seeing us; and he requires the rent of obedience 
and love. We begin to sin by forgetting that God is with 
us, 

To reject one of God’s teachers is to reject God. Our re- 
jecting him, or his teachings, will be our loss, not his. 
Truth cannot be crushed. 

Christ’s scorn was against the religious body. It is un- 
deniable that the bitterest wars have been the religious 
wars. No amount of casuistry can convince us that they 
were right. But religious wars arein our midst: tho not 








.. widespread, they are nove the less bitter. The Presbyteri- 


an and Baptist, the Congregationalist and Episcopalian 
that quarrel among themselves over a creed, an expression 
of belief, a clergyman, a building, a sociable, a church 
choir, or a pet ideal of the next world—these are not Chris- 
tians, inasmuch as they have pot Christ. Nor are they 
pagans, Nor are they fit to be classed in religious statis- 
tics. 

This parable is a notable proof that Christ knew his own 
part in the work of saving men. He was the beloved Son. 
He the heir—with shuddering emphasis he indicates his 
own death. Such testimony is worthy to go in the long 
line of arguments for the Divinity of Christ. 

There is the same reiteration in the mind of our Lord on 
the increment of labor. A vineyard must prodnce fruit. 
A talent must produce another talent. A life must pro- 
ducea character. Weare but tenants. Our best is for the 
owner of the vineyard. 

““Tt may be they will reverence him.” This age of ours is 
not prone to do reverence when it can helpit. The parent 
should see to it that this virtue be among the first that is 
taught. The deepest reverence of the heart should belong 
alone to God. 

Christ is the foundation, the head of the corner, the cap- 
stone of our civilization. None who has studied history 
can dispute this. Of all things we seek truth, no matter 
how disagreeable, no matter how it may upset the belief 
of centuries. We wish, of all things, to know the truth 
about Christ. This can first be found in the New Testa- 
ment. The fourfold story of Christ has pever been success- 
fully assailed. It is worthy of all studious belief. Study 
this history! It is more interesting than Prescott and 
Macaulay. It is more true in its particulars than Gibbon 
or Bancroft. It is better told than all of them put togeth- 
er. Study it! 





Ministerial Register. 





ABRAMS. A. D.. Bapt., Holly. accepts call to Rose, N. Y. 

ALEXANDER, J., Cong., Tewksbury, Mass., accepts call to New- 
port, N. H. 

BACONE, A. C.. Bapt.. President of Indian University at Mus- 
cogee, I. T., died April 22d. 

BAYLES. J. O., Ref., Spotswood, N. J., resigns. . 

BISPHAM., C. W., Prot. Epis., Washington, D.C., accepts call to 
New Haven, Conn. 

CHASF, W. P., Presb., Milbridge, Me., accepts call to Milford, 
N. J. 


GRANNIS, GreorGce H., Cong., Chicago, accepts call to Gross- 
dale, Ill 

KNAPP, E. E., Bapt.. Brooklyn. accepts call to Harlem, N. Y. 

LANE, GILBert, Dutch Ref., Montague, N. J., died April 27th. 

LOBA, V. E., Cong., Noble, Mo., died April 20th, aged 42. 

McGREGOR, D. R., Bapt., Indianapolis, Ind., accepts call to De- 
catur, Ill. 

MEVIS, J. W.. Meth., Oxford, N. Y.,died April 27th, aged 61, 

NEWCOMB, E. B., Presb., La Porte, {nd., called to Keokuk, Ia. 

NOBLE, J. H., Presb., Perth Amboy,.N. J., died April 26th, 
aged 92. 

PEA ae, F. F., Cong., Los Angeles, accepts call to Nordhoff, 
Cal. 


REMSBERG, W. L., Luth., Omaha, Neb., accepts call to Myers- 
ville, Md. 

SCHELLY., P. Y., Presb., Slatington, accepts call to Phillips- 
burg. N. J. 

SHAIFFER, GeorGe W., Presb., Alhambra, Cal , died April 17th, 
aged 78. 

SHAW, D. W., Cong., Cleveland, O., accepts callto Meth. ch., 
Charleston, W. Va. 

SMITH, Henry G.. Presb., Freehold, N. J., accepts call to Presi- 
dency of Lane Theol. Sem., Cincinnati, O. 

WILLIAMS, E. E., Cong., Elyria, O., died April lth, aged 79. 

WILLIAMS, Jonn, Prot. Epis., Windsor Locks, Conn., accepts 
call to N, Y. City. 
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Literature. 





fhe prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


DR. G. A. GORDON’S ARGUMENT FROM THE 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF CHRIST.* 








BY- PROF. W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, 
Or CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





Dr. Gorvon’s The Christ of to Day has been much 
read and discussed in ministerial and theological circles, 
and enthusiastically recived by many of its reviewers. 

It is eloquent, enthusiastic and large hearted in style 
of thought and language. It contains many passages 
which are full of suggestive material. It reveals a mind 
which has ranged over the noblest fields of the world’s 
literature, and has learned to be at home in many of 
them. But better than all that, is the strong, decisive 
and powerful expression which is here given to its au- 
thor’s faith in the deity of Christ. 

In first reading this book,I found a phrase recurring 
again and again, whose presence here greatly interested, 
but somewhat perplexed me, and perplexes me still. 
It is the phrase, ‘‘the consciousness of Christ.” For 
examples of Dr. Gordon’s fondness for the phrase, 
take the following: ‘‘ No theology can be great enough 
that is not derived from the consciousness of the Lord, 
and no interest of mankind is unsafe if, it is in His 
keeping” (p. 205). ‘‘ The consciousness of Christ repre- 
sents the consciousness of God” (p. 282). ‘* The incar- 
nation, the consciousness of Christ has never been made 
to vield fully and logically its doctrine of God” (p. 175). 
‘« The source of it (the truth of the divine fatherhood) is 
the consciousness of Christ” (p. 178). ‘‘ The crying need 
to-day is for a theology. a working philosophy of life, 
accordant with the deliverance concerning God made 
by the consciousness of Christ.” 

Here is a phrase which was not known to any theolo- 
giavs in Britain or America fifty years ago, and which is 
boldly appealed to as the ultimate tribunal in theological 
thinking. It is the keynote of the constructive part of 
Principal Fairbairn’s great book on ‘‘ Christ in Modern 
Theology,” a book to which Dr. Gordon acknowledges 
his indebtedness. It has been made the subject of an 
elaborate essay by Canon Gore, and occupies a consider- 
able place in Dr. Horton’s new work on ‘‘ The Teaching 
of Jesus.” In spite of these instances the phrase is still 
an unfamiliar one. And yet Dr. Gordon is bold enough 
t? say that one part of his book “is a fresh attempt to 
reach the absoluteness of God through the finality for 
mankind of the mind of Christ”; and that another part 
** employs the mind of Christ as the creative and con- 
servative principle in theology and in other intellectual 
movements of the time.” It is because I believe that on 
this point he is largely right that I have felt interested 
in carefully weighing the method which Dr. Gordon has 
adopted of interpreting this great criterion of truth, and 
of applying it to the central problems of theological 
thought. Has Dr. Gordon met theze requirements? 

To begin with, it is a matter of great regret that our 
author nowhere tells his readers what he means by “ the 
consciousness of Christ.” He appears to use it inter- 
changeably with “ the mind of Christ,’”’ and the thought 
of Christ, his conceptions and his ideals. The accumula- 
tion of such phrases with no real scientific definition of 
the ruling phrase to guide our interpretation of them is 
a distinct weakness. It almost compels one to think 
that Dr. Gordon has not defined to himself what he 
means by the phrase, and that it has been to his thought 
a vague ideal rather than a conception which he has 
really attained and mastered. 

In the first place ‘the consciousness of Christ ” must 
not be identified with his teaching. All his teaching 
must be an expression of his consciousness, but not all 
his consciousness is expressed in what is technically 
called his teaching, 

Further, character is not the same as consciousness, 
The character of Jesus, even after you have described it 
most fully snd gloriously, is only the concrete side of his 
consciousness. For character is consciousness realized ; 
but the consciousness of a living personality always lies 
behind and above his formed character as at once the 
fountain of what it is and the condition of its further 
development, 

For a third point, the works of Jesus, his miracles, his 
mercy, his life-giving power, are not equivalent to, altho 
they flow from, his consciousness. A man’s conscious- 
ness includes his deliberate thought, his affections, his 
conscience, his will, his activelife; and yet it is more 
than any one orali of these. It is the ultimate spring of 
all his rational activity. % 

Let me illustrate this from a personal experience. I 
have been all my life and still am a British subject. 
This fact was not one of which I could claim to be in any 
very distinct or obtrusive way conscious as long as I 
lived in Scotland. The air of everything British was 
about me, and its spiritin me. The consciousness within 
met its appropriate circumstances without. There was 
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no jar, no separation to bring that consciousness up into 
the world of feeling and definite thought, of speech and 
deed. I might have lived many years in Scotland and 
never said to any one, [am a British subject ; and yet 
that fact lay behind my life, coloring all my thought, 
and conditioning my very character. But this winter | 
have been outside Great Britain. I felt the change in 
such a way that my consciousness as a British subject 
came to the surface. The very question whether I am 
to remain a British subject has made the long slumber. 
ing consciousness alive for my thoughts and feelings. 
When we speak, then, of the consciousness of Christ, 
we mean that consciousness of his fundamental personal 
relatioss which lay behind his teaching, behind his 
working, behind his character. He was not merely con- 
vinced that he was the Son of Man ; he was conscious of 
it. For in the idea of consciousness there lies something 
larger, deeper than in the idea of conviction, more sure 
if less distinct, more authoritative if less aggressive. It 
is true, of course, that there is a point at which con- 
sciousness passes into what we call mind or thought or 
conviction, into character, conscience and emotion. 
And it is, no doubt, legitimate at times and in certain 
connections, for the relief of our literary instincts, to 
speak of the mind of Christ or his character or his emo- 
tion as equivalent to his consciousness, But this delib- 
erate exchange of terms in a scientific discussion can 
ouly rightly come after their thorough discrimination, 
The lack which I find in this book is that they are not 
discriminated, and hence there seems, so far asI can find, 


to be no meanivg and rome confusion in their frequent 


and indiscriminate exchange. 

It is easy to see how delicate, how momentous is the 
attempt to read back from the words and deeds of Jesus 
Christ to his consciousness. It may well be that some 
shrink from the idea, fearing lest it tasteof irreverence 
even to sp2ak of sucha task. This consciousness is the 
sacred shrine, the very secret of a man’s being. Have 
weany right to pierce the solemn mystery? Especially 
in the case of one whom we call Savior and Lord and 
Son of the very God, is it not more than we have the 
rig*t to do, to propoze that we should strive to construe 
his consciousness from his words and deeds and the 
whole tone of his ministry, and to imagine it to our- 
selves in vivid detail? Far from being irreverent, I be- 
lieve that this was the very work of Peter and John and 
the other disciples, carried out by some of them more 
deliberately than by others, the work of reading back 
from his conduct and his character to his consciousness, 
It was this task which, when partially fulfilled, led one 
of them to exclaim, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
Living God”; and another of them, looking back, to 
say, ‘‘The Word became fitsh and dwelt among us. 
. . » And we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 

Of course such work can only be done successfully by 
the employment of the most careful and minute criticism 
of the Gospels, but it has need no less of sincerity of 
faith and a loyal attitude of heart. Itis justa question, 
indeed, whether the pure heart and the clear intuitions 
of many a humble and unlearned Christian man and 
woman to-day do not interpret the consciousness of 
Christ, and follow it through all the Gospel story more 
accurately than any scholar. And yet if only scholarship 
can be united with that simplicity of faith for this 
supreme task, I believe that once more and in a very 
real sense students of the consciousness of Christ may be 
able to rise up from their desks and say with John, “I 
have beheld the glory of the only begotten of the Father.” 
‘And the life was manifested, and we have seen and 
bear witness and declare unto you the life, the eternal 
life, which was with the Father and was manifested 
unto us.” 

Now the severest criticism which can be made on Dr. 
Gordon’s book is, that he gives no sign within its pages 
of having scientifically carried out this great and 
momentous task. One most unfortunate consequence is 
that many of his strongest assertions regarding what he 
conceives to be the truth of various theological problems 
are rendered meaningless; they profess to be founded 
upon and to be derived from the consciousness of Christ. 
In the very name of that supreme test he makes his most 
confident affirmations regarding the divinity of Christ, 
the revelation of God, the work of the Spirit, the Atone- 
ment, the nature of salvation and of future punishment; 
and yet he nowhere gives us any indication of what he 
conceives the contents of that consciousness to be, nor 
does he anywhere make clear to us what the real problem 
of that consciousness is. 

The first great subject discussed by Dr. Gordon is that 
-of the divinity of Christ. The discussion is very elo- 
quent, at times almost brilliant in its illustrative power ; 
but it bases the whole weight of the doctrine of 
Christ’s Deity upon ‘‘ his moral perfection.” That line 
of argument is very powerful and convincing, as far as it 
goes; but why has Dr. Gordon stopped short just where 
the specitic task which he had set himself ought to have 
begun? To reason back from an acknowledged sinless: 
ness to the kind of consciousness which must have been 
its root, to discover whether that root is anywhere re 
ferred to in the Gospels in connection with his sinless- 
ness, may be an exceedingly subtle and difficult task. 
But that is surely the task which Dr. Gordon described, 
wh2a h» ofared t> base the divinity of Christ upon the 
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mind of Christ, to prove his identity with God from the 
quality of his consciousness. Instead of doing that he 
slides back to the argument from the character of Jesus 
as it has been used over and over again from the days 
of Neander and Ullman and Bushnell to our own. In 
short, he comes right up to the golden opportunity for 
which he was searching and misses it. 

In the third chapter of his book Dr. Gordon reaches 
the most hazardous portion of his task. Here he seeks 
to point out the way in which various, great theological 
problems will be settled, when the consciousness of 
Christ is made the final court of appeal. And truly one 


would have been profoundly grateful to Dr. Gordon, if - 


he had attempted this task with any approach to serious- 
ness of method. But, alas! hoping for bread, we bave 
received only a stone, 

Now this is all very disappointing: Dr. Gordon has 
again missed the very opportunity which he has prepared 
us to see him triumphantly grasp and employ with tri- 
umphant thoroughness. I believe that on these two 
points, the nature of Regeneration and the nature of the 
Atonement, the mind, ay, the consciousness of Christ, 
will yield most clear and impressive results. To study 
the consciousness of Jesus in his relations with the 
Father and compare it line by line with the conscious- 
ness of Peter and John and Paul in relation with the 
same Father, will go far to show us exactly what Ke- 
generation meant to Jesus and to the Apostles. To 
show us what the consciousness of Jesus was in relation 
to his sacrifice and to the forgiveness of the sins of men, 
and to compare that with the consciousness of his dis- 
ciples both before and after his crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion, ought to show us also what the Atonement really is, 
But Dr. Gordon has done neither of these things. 

So again, as to the nature of salvation and the condi- 
tion of future punishment, Dr. Gordon has made asser- 
tions which, whether they are true or not, are in no 
conceivable sense scientifically derived by him from a 
study of the consciousness of Christ. It is true, as he 
says, that salvation is righteousness. But does that 
phrase exhaust the mind of Christ regarding the nature 
and conditions of salvation? When we have said, 
‘‘ Salvation is righteousness” we have only opened the 
door of the mystery, we have not gone in. 

So on the dread problem of punishment, Dr. Gordon 
appears to imagine that by merely insisting on the indis- 
soluble connection of righteousness with salvation, one 
may believe what one likes about the nature and the ex- 
tent of probation. He believes probation to be as real 
beyond the grave as here, while he does not assert that 
it is unlimited in duration. Hence, he says: ‘‘ All the 
divine punishments are chastisements.” And again he 
has the very great courage to say that ‘ Salvation itself 
may be defined as the possession through an eonian wo, 
of the mind, the heart, the character of Christ.” It 
would not be fair to mistake rhetoric for scientific ex- 
pesition nor to thrust all the facile phrases of an eloquent 
preacher back upon him for clarification. Otherwise 
one would ask whether the difference between punish- 
ment or retribution and chastisement or discipline is 
not as truly dependent on the human attitude as on 
the divine intention. However beneficent the intention 
of God may be, his punishment of my sin can only begin 
to win my heart from sin after I have begun to trust 
him, after I have begun to see the heart of love beyond 
the hand that strikes. Until then mere hardening of 
heart, mere deepening of distrust, can be the only re- 
sult of mere ‘‘eonian wo.” either in this world or in 
that which is tocome. But, apart from this point, it 
must be urged that Dr. Gordon has not made anything 
like a real appeal to the mind of Christ on this matter. 
His eloquent periods are again, therefore, dogmatic 
assertions. That mind can, indeed, be appealed to by 
different schools. Dean Farrar has done so from one 
point of view in bis ‘“‘ Mercy and Judgment,” and Pro- 
fessor Salmond now does so from another in his work on 
“Immortality.” That which Dr. Gordon ought to have 
done, even in a brief paragraph, is to state what he finds 
to be the elements in the consciousness of Christ, which 
are to be regarded as decisive on this point, and how 
they serve as tests of the truth of the position which he 
has enounced with such enviable confidence and aban- 
don. The Gospels yield a considerable amount of evi- 
dence regarding the consciousness of the Son of Man as 
tohis relation to mankind in the office of final Judge 
apportioning ‘‘eonian wo.” But Dr. Gordon’s argu- 
ment contains no reference to it. 

It is my interest in the method proposed by Dr. Gordon 
which has impelled me to write this criticism. Slowly 
during this century has New Testament criticism come 
upon its greatest problem, slowly has Apologetics 
approached its greatest stronghold, slowly has dogmatic 
theology been brought to its deepest criterion of truth. 
The consciousness of Christ was not considered as a 
distinct problem until documentary criticism, historical 
and geographical discovery and description, had com- 
bined to make Jesus Christ live again most vividly before 
the eyes of men. In the days of Schleiermacher the 
Witness of Jesus Christ to himself bezan to acquire prom- 
inence in discussion, and to-day many minds are busied 
with it. Its greatest importance arises in connection 
with the innumerable and most welcome attempts which 
are rife around us, to restate our Christian faith in the 
i ght cf tke ecientifc ard philoecphical developmerts of 
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our day, and the vaster ‘experience of the ever corquer- 
ing Church of Christ. It does not seem too much to ask 
or to hope that appeals to the consciousness of Christ 
shall only be made with a sense of the immense signifi- 
cance of that appeal, and that no restatement shall claim 
to be based on the consciousness of Christ, which avoids 
the task of describing and construing that consciousness 
just where the crucial problems of theological investiga- 
tion come into view. 
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Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States, 
Historical and Juridical, with Observations upon the 
Ordinary Provisions of State Constitutions and a 
Comparison with the Constitutions of Other Countries. 
By Roger Foster. In three vols, 8vo. Vol. I, pp. 713. 
The Boston Book Co. $4 50, cloth. 


The author of this imposing beginning of a more impos- 
ing work comes from a family which, in at least three of 
the branches from which he is descended, has been honor- 
ably represented in the constitutional, juridical and polit- 
ical history of the country He is himself a lecturer on 
Federal Jurisprudence in the Yale Law School, and a writer 
on several aspects of that subject. The work to which he 
has now set his hand is one that will bring him into com- 
parison with Kent and Story, Von Holst, and, more than 
all, with James Bryce. There has been a great manufac- 
ture of constitutional history since Kent and Story wrote. 
The War alone, as measured by its constitutional effects, 
was more than equal toacentury. Mr. Foster’s book had 
to be laid out on a plan large enough to include all these 
sources of change, especially the new conditions intro- 
duced by the War, the reconstruction legislation, and the 
constitutional decisions which have defined the funda- 
mental law of the reconstructed Union. Asa whole Mr. 
Foster's work shows extraordinary industry and consider- 
able learning, displayed in a rather excessive array of 
notes, citations and appendices. It has cost the author an 
enormous amount of laborious investigation, and resulted 
in a great store of matter which should have been used 
more judiciously and put together with better literary 
taste, skilland accuracy. Fortunately, we have not noted 
many examples as bad as the statement (p. 12): 

“Even the power to regulate trade upon waters wholly within 
the United States was vested nowhere, unless in a bay or river 
wholly within a single State.” 

Or this (p. 178): 

‘The South had too much pride to recede. 

raised a storm which it was too late to cease.” 


Her leaders had 


The present volume is hardly more than “ prolog to the 
swelling theme,” which is to be expanded in three large 
octavos. The present volume, without waiting for those 
which are to come, will give its readers plenty to think of 
and, perhaps, to disagree with. It represents closely 
enough the lineson which the work is to be done, the 
author’s position, characteristics and qualifications, legal 
and literary, for the work he has attempted. Turning to 
the Introduction, we find there examples of Mr. Foster’s 
strongest and weakest work. As belonging ta the first, we 
reckon his review of the social and political anarchy which 
fellon the country after the end of the Revolutionary 
War, a social condition which, in his exposition of it, bears 
an instructive resemblance to the Populist anarchy of the 
present day, and which had its motive, then as now, in 
the reluctance of the debtor class to pay what they owed. 
The anarchy Mr. Foster describes lay, however, almost 
wholly inthe new andas yet undeveloped Federal rela- 
tions, and did not very seriously change the existing social 
order as maintained in the several States. The Federal 
Government, its law and courts, had not yet come to have 
any great importance, much less sacredness, to the ordi- 
nary citizen. The important relations on which his life, 
property and personal security depended were with the 
State, whose law and justice safeguarded them all. And 
these relations were not much affected by the paralysis of 
the new Federal Government, waich rather prevented the 
pew power from rising than crippled one which he had 
been accustomed to depend on for any considerable part 
of his well-being. 

Still we place this accountof the general atticude of the 
people to the new Constitution and of the far from credit- 
able considerations which inspired so much of the opposi- 
tion to it, among the very best parts of the entire volume. 
Their merit seems no less when we recall the usual habit 
of American writers to turn the blind eye toward the exhi- 
bition this fisst generation of United States citizens were 
making of themselves. Me. Foster does not exaggerate 
the disciplinary value of these five years of anarchy when 
he traces our subsequent union to the hard experience of 
these five years under the old confederation, quite as dis- 
tinccly as to the Colonies’ previons experience with Great 
Britain. Asa lesson in the rigorous school of experience, 
nothing could be done better than these chapters. The 
reader secs tte facts at a somewhat new angle and in 
their right relation to the politics and economics of all 
time. The lesson will be all the more effective should he 
be led to inquire how it huppeved that he has missed it 
before. 

For the discussion on the prototypes and models of 
the Constitution less can be said. It is curious, for ex- 
ample; that a writer like James Harrington, with his un- 
questionable claim to have influenced our cons!itution 
makers, should not be mentioned even once, while a 
feather-headed obstructionist ike John Lilburne is declared 
to be worthy of a place beside Hampden, and honored with 
a biographical appendix some twelve pages long. 

The arrangement of this opening volume, if not posi- 
tively confusing, makes it necessary at least to wait for 
those which are yet to appear before we can decide that it 
is not. Thetable of contents seems to cover the ground 
down to decisions as recent as that on the Income Tax. 
Closer examination shows that much is left for future 
expansion. 

The volume contains, however, a full list of important 
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topics, such as the theory of indissoluble union or legal 
compact between the States, judicial decisions as to the 
nature of the Constitution, nullification, secession, re- 
construction, the Fifteenth Amendment and the right of 
suffrage, direct taxes, the constitutional aspects of slav- 
ery, the constitutional history of the Southern Confeder- 
acy, and the one hundred and thirty pages of chapter xii 
on the important general topic of impeachments. 

Mr. Foster makes out easily enough his argument for 
the national theory of the Constitution as opposed to the 
doctrine of a compact between sovereign States which 
reserved the right to go out as they had come in, at will. 
It is rather confusing, however, after baving reached this 
conclusion to be invited into a series of new chapters where 
the Southern belief in the legality of secession is justified, 
and the case reopened in an argument, which, tho not 
strong epough to upset the conclusion of the previous 
chapter, is put forward as being strong enough to justify 
the South in fighting for its rights, and to make it an act 
of injustice to brand their secession as treason. 

Opinions may differ as to the chapter on the constitu- 
tional history of the Confederacy. We find it interesting 
and useful as showing how the Southern leaders used their 
opportunity when they had it and built up a State on the 
tkeory of State rights and political disintegration. Tho 
brief, the history is not. meager, and is probably as full as 
the bistory of a foredoomed failure called for. 

We assume, perhaps wrongly, that the discussion of the 
reconstructiun legislation is not complete in this volume, 
not, however, because the examination is not searching 
enough, but because the constitutional principles involved 
seem to require fuller development. The history is a dis- 
couraging one. Told in very condensed terms, it is not 
roomy enough to bring out the honest and intelligent 
motives of the Federal policy nor to do justice to the diffi- 
culties of the situation. The history reads like a gloomy 
tale of injustice, incompetence, fraud and intimidation. It 
takes away one’s breath to read, at this late day, that the 
Thirteenth Amendment has never obtained the requisite 
ratification by three-fourths of the States, unless the 
validity of the acticn of the former insurgent States, 
illegally reorganized by Lincoln and Johnson, is taken into 
account (p. 227); or the still broader assertion (p. 267): 


“The Reconstruction Acts must consequently be condemned 
as unconstitutional, founded on force, not law, and so tyraunical 
as to imperil the liberty of the entire nation should they be rec- 
ognized as binding precedents.” 


It is hardly reassuring after this to read again (p. 265) that 
the quarterof a century elapsed since this legislation is 
our best assurance that it cannot be disturbed. Certain- 
ly we need a surer basisof confidence than th'st» repose 
on, especially as we are notified on a previous page (p. 262) 
that the 


“ Constitutionality of the reconstructive legislation has never 
been decided by the Supreme Court of the Uaited States, altho 
several attempts have been made to bring the point before it for 
decision ”; 
and still more distinctly on the same page : 


“It seems impossible to find any justification for them [the 
Reconstruction Acts] in law, precedent or consistency.’’ 


Chapter xiii on Impeachments is a thorough and pains- 
taking discussion of the subject with no special reference 
to the ineffectual attempt to impeach President Johnson. 
It is followed by an appendix of nearly one hundred pages, 
where we find collected for the first time a systematic ac- 
count of all the impeachment trials which have been held 
in the States of the Union, including the colonial times and 
the State of Maine where no impeachments have been had, 
tho the removal of Woodbury Davis, in 1856,from the bench 
of the Supreme Court, by the Governor, was a close ap- 
proach. 

Under the general topic of ‘‘ Direct Taxes’ the income 
tax law of 1894 is discussed (p. 415), but in a way which is 
not free from prejudice, and leaves a vague and indistinct 
impression as to the constitutional meaning of the phrase 
and the author’s interpretation of it. It is hard to justify, 
in a grave constitutional discussion, the assertion (p. 421) 
that in passing the income-tax bill 


‘“*The representatives of the new States in the West agains 

whose action Gouverneur Morri had warned the other member 
of the Convention, combined with those of the South to oppres 
the States upon the North Atlantic Coast.” 
We say nothing of the curious rhetorical confusion of the 
sentence which implies either that Morris was in the Con- 
gress of 1894. or that the ‘representatives of the new 
States in the West ”’ were in the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787! It passes all our powers of interpretation to fix 
any meaning at all on the assertion (p. 421) that the fina 
decision of the Supreme Court on the income-tax law i 
that 


** Direct taxes are taxes on land, poll-taxes, and, as long as a 
majority of the Saprems Court are of the same mind, taxes on 
rents and general taxes upon personal property and incomes.” 


Taken as the author’s own account of the legal situation 
in which we are left by the decision, itis even more con- 
fusivg, and can only be understood as another example of 
the perverse and partial uses to which a bold and inde- 
pendent mind will sometimes apply its powers and defeat 
both its intentions and its most industrious application. 
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The Life and Correspondence of Rufus King. 
by his grandson, Charles R. King, M.D. 
pam’s Sons.) 

The compiler of these three handsome and heavy volumes, 
of more than 600 pages each, has literally suffered from an 
embarrassment of riches. Nearly every letter of this im- 
mense correzpondence has a distinct historical value: but 
there are somany of them that the “‘life’”’ of Rufus King 
hardly appears except on the title-page. As the ‘‘ woods 
cannot be seen for the trees,” or the “city for the houses,’ 
so the man is here hidden behind his own letters and those 
of his contemporaries. The letters begin in 1775, when he 
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was twenty years of age, and even at that 
period they show an alert mind with a 
strong bias toward affairs of state. Tho 
his public life did not open until sev- 
eral years later, it is evident that he began 
very early to attract the attention of the 
men of mark in his own State—Massachu- 
setts. The last letter in the third volume 
was written in September, 1801, during Mr. 
King’s stay in London as United States 
Minister, and there is scarcely a public 
man or measure, during the last preceding 
twenty years, that is not touched upon in 
the letters. 

As a mine of opinions concerning the 
great men of this time which were held by 
others, their contemporaries and peers, 
these pages possess considerable and per- 
manent value, not only to writers, but to 
all serious students of American bistory. 
Some of the contemporary estimates of cel- 
ebrated characters have been reversed, and 
more have been modified by time, but all 
are worthy of present attention. In these 
days, when United States Senators, stand- 
ing in their official places, refer to the 
* principles of Washington and Jefferson,” 
or of ** Hamilton and Jefferson,’ as if there 
were apy common ground upon which Jef- 
ferson met either of the others named save 
that each sincerely loved his country, how- 
ever difficult it may have been for the 
other to believe it, or to agree upon the 
measures necessary for its welfare, it would 
certainly be well for the speakers to spend 
a few days in making discoveries. 

Probably few men have differed much 
more widely than Jefferson and Hamilton. 
The former was both brilliant and practical, 
tho sometimes impracticable, and honest, 
sagacious and far-seeing as a statesman. 
The former was primarily a man of literary 
instincts, with leanings toward experi- 
ments of all sorts; a dreamer in politics, 
and a childin matters of finance and larger 
statecraft. In society he was a polished 
man of the world, and everywhere an adroit 
manipulator of men—ambitious, not over 
scrupulous, having no objection to stirring 
up strife, when it could be done without 
scorching his own fingers, yet personally 
loving the *‘ ways of pleasantness’’ too well 
to make many openly aggressive moves 
even in support of the measures which he 
had most at heart. The Federalists were 
unapimous in their detestation of Jefferson, 
and what they termed his “hypocrisy.” 
Reading these effusions, written in the 
freedom of perfect mutual confidence, one 
can but wish that this truly “grand old 
party’ had possessed a little of that sup- 
pleness of mind which was Mr. Jefferson’s 
best ally. But, tho possessed of all other 
virtues, they lacked charity, and having all 
other talents, they lacked adaptability to 
cireumstances; thus their every move tended 
to their own undoing. 

Men like King, Pickering, Pinckney, 
Troup and Cabot saw this, and it was the 
subject of lamentation in many of these 
long and confidential letters. But what 
control could such men exercise over Ham- 
ilton, whose abilities were only equaled by 
the boldness with which he scorned counsel ? 
Or what availed their well meant chidings 
against the obstinate vanity of John 
Adams, which threw him squarely into the 
hands of his own and his party’s enemies, 
and caused him to train the artillery of 
their foes upon his own best friends? The 
Federalists seem to have been veritable 
Cassandras, eternally prophesying disas- 
ters, and able to avert none of them. That 
all of the predicted ills did not follow was 
not because the prophets were wrong in 
their judgments founded on existing con- 
ditions, but because those conditions were 
changed in ways impossible to be foreseen. 
They were right in thinking that Jeffer- 
sonianism was doing its best to kill the 
infant commerce of tbe nation; they did 
not foresee that the use of steam would 
save it. They were right in saying that 
their adversaries were eager for a war with 
Great Britain, and that it would be disas- 
trous. They did not know that before it 
should be ended England would be so ex- 
hausted by her Continental wars that she 
would concede the claims our prowess had 
not gained. 

One of the most interesting parts of this 
work is the fifteenth chapter of the first 
volume, headed, ‘‘ Who Framed the Ordi- 
nance of ’87 ?” This chapter was written 
by Pres. Charles King, father of the present 
biographer, and originally published in the 
New York Tribune, in 1856. Even now that 
the blot of slavery has been wiped out in a 
nation’s tears, it is worthy of attentive 
perusal. 

Looking at the mass of letters here pub- 
lished, it would seem ~unreasonable to ask 
for more; yet one who searches for homely 
details of life and manners in the earlier 
decades of our national existence will wish 


that more domestic letters had been given, 
while a good many of those at present in- 
cluded might have been profitably omitted. 
There are so many that are practically rep- 
etitions of each other, that the book would 
have been more readable without them. 
Still, the work is evidently intended chiefly 
for reference, and historians may prefer it 
as it is. 
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We find in the Journal of Biblical Lit- 
erature astriking paper by the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Wisner Bacon, the recently ap- 
pointed Professor of Biblical Criticism in 
the Yale Theological Seminary. Dr. 
Bacon is the son of Dr. Leonard Woolsey 
Bacon, of Norwich, Conn., and grandson of 
the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, of New Haven. 
He had already made his mark as a 
preacher and a biblical scholar while pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church at Os- 
wego, N. Y. In the paper to which we re- 
fer he proposes a rearrangement of chapters 
15 and 16 of John, which seems to have 
much in its favor and to meet a difficulty 
which has perplexed students of the Gos- 
pel. The difficulty is that the fourteenth 
of John impresses its readers as the last 
farewell address of Jesus to his disciples. 
It ends with the words “ Arise, let us go 
hence” (14: 31), and introduces what Dr. 
Bacon very properly characterizes the 
* sublime, high-priestly prayer” beginning 
with the seventeenth chapter, ‘* These 
words spake Jesus and lifted up his eyes 
to Heaven, and said’’ (17: 1). But what 
is to be done with the intervening chapters, 
fifteen and sixteen ? They relate conver- 
sations of great interest and importance 
which cannot very well be made to fit 
iuto the course of events connected with 
our Lord’s solemn approach to Gethsemane 
and the cross. The interruption is too 
obvious and important to have escaped 
notice by interpreters of all schools and 
shades of theological agreement or disagree- 
ment. None of their solutions are really 
satisfactory. Dr. Bacon makes the simple 
and nut violent suggestion of a displace- 
ment of the two chapters which has brought 
them in too late and thrown them out of 
their original connection, following 18: 20. 
This is certainly a brilliant suggestion, aud 
one that removes a long standing perplex- 
ity. It would bring chapter 14: 31, iuto 
connection with 17: 1, and place 15 and 
16 in a logical relation to the discourses of 
chapter 13 as their natural completion, 
thus relieving these two chapters of the ap- 
pearance of an unintelligible interruption. 
By this arrangement the solemn movement 
toward Gethsemane and t/e cross, begin- 
ning with the words: ‘Arise, let us go 
hence,’’ would go steadily on. The sugges- 
tion is at least worthy of attention, and, if 
it can be maintained on critical grounds, 
will relieve so many difficulties as to prove 
as useful as it is ingenious. 


The Mind of the Master. By John Wat- 
son, D.D. (lan Maclaren). (Dodd, Mead & 
Company. $1.50.) The advance sheets of this 
new volume from the author of ** Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush” lie before us. They 
justify some enthusiasm as we think of the 
treat the forthcoming volume has prepared 
for its readers. We have. already called 
attention, in speaking of Mr. Watson’s pre- 
vious publications, to the essentially theo- 
logical character of his romance. The moral 
fiber of ** Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” is 
the same as that of the volume before us. 
To some extent the intellectual fiber also of 
the two books isthe same. They both give 
the reader a great lift into the world of 
free thought and high aspiration. Dr. 
Watson avows himself throughout in full 
and frank sympathy with evangelical 
Christianity ; but within these broad lines 
he thinks and writes with an inspiring 
force and freedom which is possible only 
for bold pioneers, on the one hand, and 
writers endowed with very unusual imag- 
inative gifts, on the other. With all its 
freedom and boldness, the volume bears 
the stamp of the author’s serious, thought- 
ful Calvinistic training. In his most crit- 
ical flights he never drops into bitterness, 
nor breaks away from the restraints of 
sobriety and reality. As an example of 
this serious tone we commend to our readers 
the chapter on “Sin as an Act of Self- 
will,” while the bold freedom of his meth- 
ods is illustrated in the chapter on * The 
Development of Truth” and ‘Ageless 
Life.” Chapter vii, “Faith the Sixth 
Sense,” will have strong attractions for 
readers who sympathize with the beautiful 
types of Christian character which have 
grown up in the school of intuitional 
mysticism. The volume is not only one 
which, by its strength, breadth and bold 
vigor, will raise the author’s reputation— 
better than that, it is a gracious and help- 
ful contribution to the discussion of 
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themes which were never so much thought 
about and talked about among the people 
as they are now. 


The Bible Text-Book; or, The Principal 
Texts relating to the Persons, Places and 
Subjects occurring in the Holy Scriptures. 
Arranged with a Variety of Useful Tables. 
(American Tract Society. 25 cents) This 
manual is substantially a very much con- 
densed concordance, full on names and tdp- 
ics, and winnowed to the lowest terms on 
all the rest. It will, however, serve a very 
good purpose for general use and on the 
score of convenience. The chronological 
tables are useless, except as showing what 
the traditional chronology was before any 
scientific criticism was applied to the sub- 
ject. The table of the Physical Features of 
Palestine and the Progress of the Seasons 
is useful; so are several others, among 
them the Synopsis of Robinson’s Harmony 
of the Gospels. The successive numbers 
of The Modern Reader’s Bible have been 
noticed so regularly in our columns that 
our readers must be familiar with this at- 
tempt to introduce the Sacred Scriptures to 
them in modern literary form. The latest 
number in the Series is 7he Book of Job. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Richard G. Moulton, Professor of English 
Literature, University of Chicago. (Mac- 
millan & Cu. 50 cents.) The work is not 





without its value, and will serve a good - 


purpose in bringing out the literary merit 
of the book. We have already remarked on 
some of its defects, and called attention to 
points as t> the Hebrew versification. 


Christ’s Trumpet Call to the Ministry ; or, 
Preacher and the Preaching for the Pres- 
ent Crisis. By Daniel S. Gregory, D.D., 
LL.D. (Funk & Wagnalls Company. $1.50.) 
This is a stirring book. The author be- 
lieves that the Church has come to her day 
of trial in the world and that instead of 
lowering her tone, she needs to sound the 
keynotes of the Gospel, lay a new emphasis 
on doctrine and make it tell on the secu- 
larism, the doubt and rationalism of the 
day with the whole force of bold and un- 
compromising address. Ta'ks to the 
King’s Children. (Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. $1.00) The Rev. Dr. Sylvanus Stall 
is one of the best preachers for young people 
in the American pulpit. His ‘‘ Five Minute 
Object Sermons” to children was an ideal 
book in its class. The present volume is a 
second series of the same kind and will be 
found to have no less point and charm than 
the volume published two years ago. 
The Fisherman and His Friends is the 
title given to a volume of “* Revival Ser- 
mons,” by the Rev. Louis Albert Banks, 
D.D., Pastor of the Hanson Place, M. E. 
Church, Brooklyn. (Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. $1.50.) There is no more dis- 
tinguished example of the modern people’s 
preacher in the American pulpit to-day 
than Dr. Banks. This volume fairly thrills 
and rocks with the force injected into its 
utterance. ‘We name as highly spirit- 
ual and evangelical booklets from a well- 
known preacher and writer, The Glorious 
Lord,by the Rev. F. B.Meyer,and The Deep- 
er Christian Life,an Aid to its Attain- 
ment, by Andrew Murray. (Both published 
by Fleming H. Revell, at 50 cents per vol- 
ume.) 


Macaulay’s Essay.on Milton. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Herbert 
Augustine Smith. (Ginn & Company. 30 
cents.) Macaulay’s famous essay on Mil- 
ton is itself literature worthy alike of its 
distin zuished author and its subject. Mac- 
aulay was almost the first Eaoglish writer 
to understand Milton, as well as any man 
could understand him who was not himself 
a Nonconformist. To Macaulay and Car- 
lyle more than to any other men is due the 
recognition among purely literary men 
that Milton deserves as a man the honor 
which he has received asa poet. This essay 
is here provided with notes for students’ 
use ; and we know hardly anything which 
would be more inspiring toa student than 
this panegyric of the greatest man if not 
the greatest author in English literature. 
The notes are full enough, sometimes too 
full. It really does not seem necessary to 
refer the reader to the chapter and verse in 
the Bible where Gallio is mentioned, or to 
say that Vandyke was a great portrait 
painter, or who was the doubting Thomas. 
The reader can be left to his own knowledge 
to identify the hero of Homer or to learn 
the story of Newton's apple. We would 
like some more careful writing or proof- 
reading in a book on classic style so as to 
avoid such expressions as ‘‘ boys who can- 
not spell nor write respectably,” and “ both 
Sardinian and Corsican honey is alluded 
to.”’ 


On Sermon Preparation. Recollections 
and Suggestions, By the Bishop of Ripon, 
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the Dean of Norwich, the Dean of Canter. 
bury, the Rev. W. H. M. H. Aitken, and 
many other distinguished preachers of the 
Church of England. (Macmillan & Co. 
$1.00) We know at least one preacher who 
would have given much, in his younger 
days, to have had this book presented to 
him. It is the account, by thirteen masters 
in the art, of the method which has given 
them command of their powers and made 
them what they are. One of the writers in 
the compilation, the Rev. Mr. Aitken, has 
been heard recently in this city in the noon- 
day Lenten services in Trinity, where he 
made an impression on the vast audiences 
that thronged the church which might well 
make young students for the ministry eager 
to read what he, among the others who have 
written in this volume, says of the method 
and the discipline which have given him 
such power. A Year’sSermons. ByS. 
D. McConnell, D.D. (Thomas Whittaker, 
Bible House. $1.25.) This volume contains 
a year of weekly sermons, prepared for and 
published on the editorial page of the Phil 
adelphia Press. They are addressed to the 
large and perbaps growjng congregation 
outside the Church who, witbout being 
enemies of religion, are yet not believers in 
the Gospel. They are brief, pungent ad- 
dresses on matters of living interest, full of 
points, and well worth reading or giving 
away to be read. : 





Earth’s Enigmas: A Volume of Stories. 

By Charles G. PD. Roberts. (Lamson, 
Wolffe & Company, Boston and New York. 
$1.25.) A beautiful volume is this of beau- 
tiful stories, collected from several Ameri- 
can, English and Canadian publications. 
The dress in which they are presented by 
the young publishers makes a high impres- 
jon of what we are to expect from them. 
The chief interest and charm of the stories 
lies not in the human element of the drama 
so much as in the parabolic or imaginative 
treatment of nature and her children; as, 
for example, in ‘“‘Strayed”’ the delightful 
fantasy of the steer of 
** Devon blood, large, dark red, all muscle and 
nerve,” who had in his heart the remembrance 
“of the dewy mornings when the herd used to 
feed on the sweet grassy hillocks. . . . He 
hated the yoke, he hated the winter; and he 
imagined that in the wild pastures he remem- 
bered it would be forever summer.” 
It is a fine hand and a delightfully imagin - 
ative mind that we trace through ‘ Do 
Seek their Meat from God” and “The 
Young Ravens that Call upon Him.” This 
quality fails as a matter of course if the 
stories which turn on Nova Scotian life in 
purely human relations, but they have an 
interest of their own to answer for them. 


The Life to Come. By William P. Lewis, 
D.D. (George W. Jacobs & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 75 cents.) We wish to speak of 
this book with all respect and considera. 
tion. The author is a presbyter of the epis- 
copal diocese of Pennsylvania and has not 
set pen to paper until he had for many years 
studied the subject, Bible in hand, and eager 
to know and ponder all that has been said 
by other students as serious and competent 
as himself. His little book is serious, rev- 
erent; and submissive to the authority of 
Scripture. His conclusions are not whole- 
sale, but cautious and balanced. They offer, 
however, a plea for what has now come to 
be known as “ the larger hope,” an indefi- 
nite permission to hope rather than to 
assert or to define that the eternal mercy 
will have some place init for unbelieving 
souls who have gone unredeemed out of this 
world. Itis perhaps the most mature and 
really adequate discussion of the topic 
which has yet come from the American 
press, and deserves to be read cautiously, 
tho itis by no means the last word and does 
not reach a conclusion which we are pre- 
pared to accept. 


A Lone Woman in Africa: Six Years 
on the Kroo Coast. By Agnes McAllister. 
(Hunt & Eaton. $1.00.) If there is a dull 
page in this book we have not found it. 
Miss McAllister has been working with 
Bishop Taylor’s Mission in the darkest 
part of the Dark Continent. His report of 
her is that she is a ‘Christian hervine.” 
The book makes the same impression with 
this point added, that she carries her bur- 
den with a light heart, and her spirits rise 
as difficulty and sacrifice deepen. For 
nearly eight years she has been at work, 
now in one department, now in another, 
and made a success in all. Her book is full 
of graphic delineations of the savages, an 
her work among them as doctor, nurse and 
Christian teacher. Some of the tribal Jeg- 
ends are curious and umusing, as, for ex- 
ample, that which accounts for the sun a8 
hot and the moon as cold, or the African 
theory of the Devil. In connection with 
these we note also Miss McAllister’s visit to 
the Devil’s Dep, The great point in the 
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yook is its encouraging report from a dark 
aud far-away land. 


Hypnotism, Mesmerism and the New 
Witeheraft. By Ernest Hart. (D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.50.) The first edition of Dr. Hart’s 
book having been exhausted,he has brought 
out a new edition,which makesit more tell- 
ing and more useful than ever new chap- 
tershaving been added on “The Eternal Gul- 
lible” and the ‘‘ Hypnotism of Trilby”’ and 
twenty-four illustrations. Dr. Hart was 
formerly surgeon of the West End Hospital 
in London. He isa thoroughly trained ob- 
server. His general view of the matter is 
that the hypnotic condition is wholly sub- 
jective and self induced ; that is, that the 
patient hypnotizes himself. He proves his 
propositions by facts taken from direct ob- 
servation and experiment at the Salpetriére, 
La Charité Hospital at Paris, and else- 
where. He denies the therapeutic value of 
these methods, asserting that all they 
promise can be accomplished by other, bet- 
ter and safer means. He does not hesitate 
to denounce the whole business as the hum- 
bug of the mcdern world. 


The Christian at Mass. By Joseph L. 
Andreis. (John Murphy & Co., Baltimore. 
$1.00). This manual represents the most 
spiritual side of Roman Catholicism, and 
it has given us real pleasure to see how 
much there isin it for a stanch Puritan 
and Calvinist Protestant to profit by. For 
Roman Catholics the volume is a manual 
of explanations and directions in which 
every movement of the priest and every 
part of the celebration is treated as having 
amore or less profound significance. The 
communicant is instructed at each step as 
to its reference to the Evangelical history, 
and made to see how the entire history of 
the Passion and of the events of Passion 
week are represented in the mass. Over 
and above this introduction to the Roman 
office is the better function of the book as a 
young communicant’s guide. 


The Verbalist: A Manual Devoted to 
Brief Discussions of the Right and the 
Wrong Use of Words, and to Some Other 
Matters of Interest to Those Who Would 
Speak and Write With Propriety. By 
Alfred Ayers. (D. Appleton & Company. 
$1.25.) This is a new, revised and very 
much enlarged edition of a book which we 
have always been glad to introduce to our 
readers, and which in thé ten or twelve 
years since the first edition was published, 
we have found most useful. ‘‘ The Ortho- 
épist” with The Verbalist, by the same 
author, must come in for its full share 
of this praise. Both are useful books,on a 
good plan, and edited with knowledge and 
judgment. They are a discipline in the 
accurate, simple and forcible use of words, 
which is another term for a good English 
diction. 


The Art of Reading and Speaking. By 
James Fleming, B.D., Viear of St. Michael’s 
and Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 
(Edward Arnold, New York and London. 
$100.) This is hardly a technical or even 
scientific treatise on elocution ; but it comes 
from an intelligent observer, endowed with 
good taste and trained in the art of speak- 
ing. For many purposes it is better than 
a professional manual. It brings up points 
which might be lost in the routine of a pro- 
fessional manual and is characterized by 
that kind of good sense which is acquired 
in long experience rather than in profes- 
sional teaching. The remarks on articula- 
tion, on the utterance of consonants, on 
emphasis, on the management of pauses, 
and the value of the time element of read 
ing or speaking are most useful. 


Asa of Bethlehem and His Household. 
B.C. 1V—A.D. XXX. By Mary Elizabeth 
Jennings. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.25.) 
This story is another indication of the im- 
pression which the recent admirable studies 
of the life of Christ have made on the popu- 
lar mind. Itis an intelligent and interest- 
ing story based on the now known life of a 
Jewish family in the lifetime of our Lord, 
and well worth reading. Messrs. A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co. publish also a new 
edition of Mrs. Elizabeth Prentiss’s Step- 
ping Heavenward, a book that will never 
lose its interest nor its value as long as 
Heaven remains a hope and an aim in the 
human mind. The feature of this new 
edition is the personal and biographic 
sketch of the author. (50 cents.) 


Archbishop Wake and the Project of 
Union (1717-1720) between the Gallican and 
Anylican Churches.- By J. H. Lupton, 
B.D. (Macmillan & Co. 7% cents.) The 
core of this volume is a correspondence be- 
tween William Wake, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and others in France as to a re- 
union of the French and English Churches. 
The correspondence, particularly the letters 





which passed between Archbishop Wake 
and Du Pin show the difficulties which 
beset the subject at that time, while the 
fourth and last chapter on “ The French 
Church in Modern Times,” shows, to quote 
the author in description of his own book, 
“how some of the great landmarks of the 
controversy have shifted their bearings 
during the century and three quarters 
which have elapsed since Wake laid down 
his pen,”’ 


The new Macmillan edition of Dickens 
has now advanced to The Uncommercial 
Traveller, a reprint of the edition corrected 
by the author in 1867-"68, with introduction 
and notes by his son, Charles Dickens, the 
Younger; and A Child’s History of Eng- 
land, by the same. Both published in one 
volume and illustrated by Marcus Stone. 
($1.00 ) ‘The new edition of Honoré de 
Balzac, by the same, has been carried for- 
wardas far as The Unknown Masterpiece (Le 
Chef-d’ceuvre Inconnu), and Other Stories. 
Translated by Kilen Marriage, with a Pref- 
ace by George Saintsbury, and published 
in the handsome style which distinguished 
the previous volumes. (Macmillan & Co. 
$.150.) 


The Christian Literature Company have 
issued a new and revised edition of The 
Religious Forces of the United States Enu- 
merated, Classified and Described on the 
Basis of the Government Census of 1890. 
By H. K. Carroll, LL.D. In charge of the 
Division of Churches, Eleventh Census, 
(The Christian Literature Co., New York. 
$3.00 ) This edition contains the Introduc- 
tion on the Condition and Character of 
American Christianity. It is revised down 
to January Ist, 1896, and contains addition- 
al tables of statistics for the five yeurs 
which have elapsed since the Census of 
1890. 


On the Art of Living Together. By 
Robert F. Horton, M.A., D.D. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 50 cents.) We need only say 
of this little book that it is for the art of 
living together in the Christian family 
what Aristotle’s Politics is for the art of 
living together in the State. Dr. Horton 
touches nothing he does not illuminate. 
He touches this subject in the four points 
of living together in the family, of living 
together in circumstances over which we 
have no control, as husband and wife, and 
in conditions according to choice. 





The latest addition to the ‘‘ Expositor’s 
Bible,” edited by the Rev. W. Robertson 
‘Nicoll, M.A., LL.D., Editor of the ‘ Ex- 
positor,” is Zhe Book of the Twelve Propn- 
ets, Commonly Called the Minor. By 
George Adam Smith, D.D., LL D., Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exe- 
gesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. Two 
volumes wiil be included under this gen- 
eral head. The one before us is the first, 
and includes Amos, Hosea and Micah, with 
an Introduction and asketch of Prophecy 
in Early Israel. (A.C. Armstrong & Son. 
$1.50.) 

The Mystery of Handwriting. A Hand- 
book of Graphology. By J. Harrington 
Keene (‘‘Grapho”’). (Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton. $2.00.) The theory on which this book 
is based 1s the rational one that handwriting 
is a kind of gesture, and as such, is not only 
controlled by character, but illustrative of 
it. Thereis no mystificationin the author’s 
treatment of the subject, thoit is by no 
means easy for us to find in the examples 
which crowd his pages, the exact and defi- 
nite indications he findsin them. It is, at 
all events, an interesting attempt and may 
by and by amount to more than it does 
now. 


That incomparable pocket reading edition 
of Shakespeare's plays, 7'he 7'emple Shak:s- 
peare (Macmillan & Co , 45 cents per vol- 
ume), has just added two new numbers to 
the series, which is now rapidly approach- 
ing completion. The new plays are Ihe 
Tragedy of Titus Andronicus and The 
Tragedy of Rumeo and Juliet. The edition 
loses none of 1ts beauty of form and type as 
it advances. The text is that of the Cam- 
bridge editors. 


Housekeepers will find much to interest 
and aid them in What One Can Do with a 
Chafing-Dish. A Guide for Amateur 
Cooks. By H. L.S. The two previous edi- 
tions of this convenient handbook being 
exhausted, the author has been induced to 
issue a new and revised edition—the third, 
considerably enlarged to meet the in- 
creasing use of the chafingdish. (John 
Ireland, New York. 75 cents.) 


Edinburgh Picturesque Notes. By Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. With [llustrations 
by T. Hamilton Crawford, Member of the 
Royal Scottish Water Colour Society. 
(Macinillan & Co. #500.) The strong point 
in this volume is the art character given to 
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it by Mr. Crawford’s beautiful and spirited 
illustrations, the fine paper, and the rich 
typographical execution of the book from 
end to end. 


Macmillan & Co. have received a new 
number of the New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles, founded mainly on 
the materials collected by ‘‘The Philolog- 
ical Society.”” This number completes the 
work in Vol. IV from Field to Fish, and is 
done by Henry Bradley,the Hon. M. A. 
Oxon., sometime President of the Philolog- 
ical Society. The price of each number is 
60 cents. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have on sale 
another volume of Honoré de Balzac’s 
*Comédie Humaine,” edited by George 
Saintsbury, Le Grande Bretéche, and Other 
Stories, translated by Clara Bell. This is 
the English edition, handsomely manufac- 
tured by J. M. Dent & Company, London, 
and illustrated with two full-page etchings. 
The translation presents the autbor at his 
best in English dress. _ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr, JAMES LANE ALLEN’s story, “ But- 
terflies: A Tale of Nature,’’ which appeared 
in The Cosmopolitan,will be issued by Mac- 
millan & Co. under the new title, ‘*Summer 
in Arcady.”’ 


..-President William De Witt Hyde, of 
Bowdoin College, has written for the June 
Scribner’s a story entitled ‘‘ His College 
Life,” with a hero who has an intellectual 
and spiritual, as well as a social side to his 
nature, 





.. Stories of printer’s errors are always 
popular with authors. One of the best of 
the sort is given by a writer in the Critic 
(May 9th) who says: 

“Once in reviewing ‘Songs from the Old 
Dramatists’ I ventured to quote Ben Jon- 
son’s pretty verses to ‘ Celia’ beginning * Drink 
to me only with thine eyes.’ Such a request 
being quite beyond the comprehension of the 
typo the line appeared in print thus: 

* Wink to me only with thine eyes.’ ”’ 


....-The motto of The American Catho 
lic Quarterly Review is taken from St. 
Augustine, and isso good that it is worth 
while to copy it and translate it here: 

* Bonum est homini ut eum veritas vincat vo- 

lentem, quia malum est homini ut eum veritas 
vincat invitum. Nam ipsa vincat necesse est, 
sive negantem sive confitentem.” 
(It isa good thing for a man that Truth 
should conquer him with his consent, since 
it is a bad thing fora man that Truth 
should conquer him without his consent. 
For that Truth conquer is necessary, wheth- 
er he will or no.) 


..The New Amsterdam Book Company 
has recently begun business as a publishing 
house in this city at 156 Fifth Avenue. They 
announce a list of ‘‘New Books from a 
New House,” among which we note ‘ The 
Soudan, Abyssinia and the Transvaal,’ com- 
piled by G. Mercer Adam; “The Lure of 
Fame,’”’ by the author of “ My Japanese 
Wife’; ‘‘The Copsford Mystery,” in the 
tenth thousand; ‘“‘The Eleventh Com- 
mandment,” by Halliwell Sutcliffe and 
‘* Political Parties in the United States,” 
by J. Harris Patton, M.A. 


..Dr. Henry M. Field is now busily 
engaged in pr®paring the biography of his 
elder brother, David Dudley Field, of whom 
the late Mr. Austin Abbott said that “fcr 
at least a third of acentury David Dudley 
Field was the most commanding figure at 
the American bar.”’ More than that he was 
the great reformer of the procedures in law, 
and the late Lord Cairns, Lord Chancellor 
of England, said that ‘‘he bad done more 
for the reform of the law than any other 
man living.” On his tomb is recorded the 
epitaph: 

** He devoted his life to the reform of the law: 
To codify the common law; 
To simplify legal p:ocedure ; 
To substitute arbitration for war ; 

To bring justice within the reach of all men.” 

..- Albert H. Tolman, in ‘‘ A Word about 
Book-Making,” contributed to The Dial of 
May Ist, complains of the lack of indexes in 
many otherwise useful books, and of the 
slovenly manner in which indexes are often 
prepared ; but he adds: 

“American and English book-makers are, 
perhaps, entitled to the consolation that their 
standard in the matter of indexes is higher than 
that of some other nations. A prominent New 
England professor who is publis hing a work in 
Germany recently had the manuscript for an 
elaborate index returned to hin, with the in- 
formation that the publisher had no use for 
*that thing.’” 

...-The following bit of fun written to 
Dr. Weir Mitchell, by Dr. Holmes, after 
reading the famous Portuguese Grammar 
that set all the English speaking world 
a laughing some years ag®, appears in Mr- 
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Morse’s “ Life and Letters of Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes”: 


“Dear Mr. Sir.—I have to receive from you 
the past to-morrow the phrases-book of the Por- 
tugal language. Walking through the mail to 
Cambridge, where I enhabit not, I am wanting 
it before the day next to this morning's hinder 
side. I find in it much rib movement. TheEnglish 
I discover to be very extraordinary pretty good. 
The London’s native must have was a writer of 
vernocular parts. I reflect the ditto well ac- 
commodattd to the Portu-geese. To the J oseph 
Miller book much prefer I this, and thank the 
same for you with all my cradiac scrobicle. 
Make believe I am faithfoolishly yours.” 


~~ 
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CANALS. 





IT is not long ago since it was common 
to hear the remark that the canals were 
alldoomed. Nor wasthere wanting some 
reason for the observatior. The railroads 
bad just been making some great strides 
in the direction of cheapening transpor- 
tation. The invention of Bessemer steel 
had led to the making of a stronger track 
and to the building of larger cars, thus 
rendering possible the carriage of the 
staple products of the country from 
the farm or workshop to the consumer 
at rates of freight not theretofore con- 
sidered within the ability of any car- 
rier. And under this latter term the 
canal is included; for the cheapening 
process on the railways soon left the an- 
tiquated methods of canal propulsion so 
far behind as to give apparent substance 
to the thought that water transportation 
had indeed met its deathblow, especially 
on any artificially constructed water 
highway. 

But it was not water transportation 
which was really affected so much as old- 
time methods of conducting it. The canal 
was not on even terms with the improved 
railroad. Of late years we have scena 
revival of the building of water routes 
or of projects for such building. The 
Germans have gone steadily ahead im- 
proving their rivers by new works, and 
by the construction of the new canal 
cutting cff the penirsula of Denmark. 
The Panama and Nicaragua Canal projec 's 
appeal to thousands, while the Suez 
Canal has proved itself indispensable to 
British commercial and diplomatic policy. 
In Evgland the city of Manchester has 
spent millions of pounds to construct a 
canal for a few miles which should make 
that great cotton mart a seaport; and 
altho that canal has not been able to earn 
interest on the debt Manchester ircurred 
to build it, yet it remairs to be seen 
whether the indirect benefits of lower 
rates on the competing railways shall 
prove to be worth the cost. 

The general rule about such undertak- 
ings—so far as such a rule appears at all 
—is that localities should pay for such 
canals as appear clearly to be of local 
benefit, leaving to the nation to furnish 
money or aid toward the building of such 
waterways as are of a national character. 
In the United States such a rule or prin- 
ciple would approve of national aid to 
the reconstruction of the Erie Canal or to 
the deerening of the Ohio cr Mississippi 
R:vers, but would render doubtful the 
spending of much of the nation’s money 
on less national projects. The Erie Caral 
is to be deepened and improved by the 
expenditure of money by the State of New 
York, altogéther the most feasible of all 
the plans for making pcssible a better use 
of that great connectirg link between 
the Lakes and the seaboard. A ship 
canal between Lake Erie and the Hudson 
River may some day become a national 
enterprise, tho it is doubtful whetker 
such a scheme wi'l ever be a commercial 
recessity, so different are the styles of 
vessels best fitted to meet the different 
rc quirements of lake and ccean. 

Bu« canal navigation, to keep pace with 
the demands of the age, must progress 28 
rail transportation bus done, ard herein 
lies a new field for the capitalist and the 
inventor. It may be that in the necessity 
fcr such progress Jies the reason for the 
fact that corporatiors have been mekipg 
application for canal franchises, even to 
the limit of building a canal from the 
Hudson to Lake Champlain and thence 
through the St. Lawrence to Lake Ontario 
and around Niagara Falls to Lake Erie. 
Indeed friends of the Erie Canal expect co 
much of it under present conditions ; they 
expect it to ccmpete with thoroughly 
organized systems of railways, responti- 
b'e to their shippers and able to give 
through bills of lading to any places in 
the United States or Europe ; and a'l this 
is hoped for from an unorganized bedy of 
caral boatmen, having no credit, without 
financial responsibility commensurate 
with their task, and unlearned in the arts 
of through-rate quoting. Even when made 
nine feet deep, some form of corporation, 
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stropg and willing to organize all the 
conflicting elements into a harmonious 
whole, must control the operating of the 
Erie Canal if it is to fill the high wail in 
commerce marked out for it. 

With the improvements in canal man- 
agement there is reason to expect an in- 
crease in the usefulness of canals and in 
the building of them. It may be that our 
next great advance in engineering will 
com3 from amore comprehensive study 
of the problems of water transportation, 
and especially of the problems of water 
supply and its future use. We are every- 
where letting great power go to waste ; 
and not only so, but the perservation of 
water in the water areas and its distribu- 
tion, not only in irrigation, but in the 
supply of rivers and canals, may become 
a question of the greatest importance 
commercially and from the er gineering 
point of view. So far from having killed 
the canals, it may be said that in reality 
we are just entering upon a water age, 


> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. | 


THERE has been little, if any improve- 
ment in business affairs during the past 
week, Trade conditions, with few excep- 
tions, are favorable to healthy revival , 
but the chief stimulating force, confi - 
dence, is still lacking, Political uncer 
taiaty throttles enterprise and causes re- 
trenchment almost everywhere instead. 
Contraction of this sort scon lessens the 
demand for both products and labor ; and 
several industries are struggling against 
what in these times may be more aptly 
termed under-consumption than over- 
production. This leads to the formation 
of various combinations for the control of 
both production and prices ; while buyers, 
having little confidence in their stability, 
are holding off as a test of strength. The 
result is that business is much less active 
than conditions warrant. The purchasing 
powers of the masses have not thus far 
been seriously crippled, and the retail 
branches of trade are, as a rule, carrying 
light stocks. On the other hand, manufac- 
turers are frequently loaded up with goods, 
and capitalists as we!l as merchants are 
cautious about entering into future com- 
mitments. As a result business is seri- 
ously hampered ; and in this instance there 
is no doubt about politics being the chief 
cause, Just now party prejudice is run- 
ning high, and there is the usual disposi- 
tion of each side to throw all blame on 
tie other and claim all credit to itself. 
Independent thought is at a discount ; 
yet it is impossible to conceal the fact 
thet the enthusiasm shown by the politi- 
cians and newspapers over Mr. McKinley 
is not shared by the thoughtful and re- 
sponsible men of his party. His record 
in the past and his silence for the present 
are viewed with distrust by the leaders of 
financial industry and commerce, often 
with greater intensity than expressed. 
Whether the masses believe in the senti- 
ments which Mr. McKinley is supposed 
to stand for cannot be known until next 
November. The probability is that they 
do not. The supreme q‘iéstion of the 
day being the money question, Mr. McKin- 
ley’s attitude toward it is a mattter 
of supreme regret by his best party ad- 
herents ; and, unless he is forced into a 
rigid adherence to the gold standard, the 
consequences of evasion will soon be more 
apparent. Happily, the sound money cause 
is growing, and there is hope that high 
statesmenship will eventually pilot the 
country through its difficulties. Mean- 
time, the Republican platform is awaited 
with unusual anxiety.- The tariff, too, is 
a subject of perplexity. A stable tariff 
is greatly desired, but seems an impossi- 
bility. Business is always deranged for 
six months before and a year after the 
enactment of a new tariff. Unless trade 
improves, or the deferred whisky taxes 
come in more freely, the next Adminis- 
tration will be obliged to provide more 
revenue; but those who desire extreme 
protection are few, and the great major- 
ity of the people really desire as little 
tariff agitation as possib‘e. * All that the 
business community wants is sound money 
and rest, and the future would take care 
of itself, 


The stock market showed excellent re- 
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sisting qualities. Perhaps this was due 
to the belief in some quarters that the Re- 
publican Convention would eventually 
insert a gold plank in its platform. Near- 
ly $6,000,000 gold was exported last week 
and more was expected to follow ; but this 
occasioned little uneasiness for the reason 
that the Treasury reserve is ample enough 
to stance ary ordinary demand, such as is 
usual at this season. Professional traders, 
however, use these shipments to depress 
values; and the disturbing news from 
Cuba affected the market adversely. The 
future of the stock market is uncertain, 
being influenced by politics more than 
any other single consideration. Railroad 
earnings are not very satisfactory as a 
rule; but it must be remembered that 
business was showing a rapid recovery at 
this time last year, and compari- 
sons are made with the larger earnings 
of that period. In the fourth week of 
April 65 roads reported gains of less than 
3¢, and for the entire month, of April 88 
roads showed an increase of nearly 47. 
London seems to have ceased selling our 
securities, but is not a buyer, and is not 
likely to be until the adoption of a gold 
standard is more certain. The money 
market is well supplied with funds, 
Rates for call money ruled 2@4%. Time 
money was in rather better request at 3@ 
4¢ for one to six months on good collat- 
eral. There is a rather limited supply of 
the best grades of commercial paper, 
together with a good demand for the 
same, Sixty to ninety day indorsed re- 
ceivables are quoted 44@43, 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 























May 9 May 2. Increase, 

LOADS .cccecceee $474,056, 701 $470, 663,590 $3,393,200 
BPECIE .....2..ce00 460, aane 0 
Legal tenders 84,536, 100 7,371.3 0 *2,833,20) 
POSITS ...ser0+e 495,015,500 ais, 100 “400 
Circulation...... 4,350,800 4,370,700 *19,9)0 





The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 











Specie ....0....06 $59,460,900 $59,321,000 $136,900 
Legal tenders... 84,536,L00 87,371,390 *2g3F 20 
Total reserve $143,997,000 $146,695,300  *$2,698,300 
Reserve requ: 
against dep’ts 123,753,875 123,751,025 2,850 
Surp. reserve. $20,243,125 $22,914,275 *8 2,701,150 
* Decrease, 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


May llth, 1895—Surplus.. @ sees ny sy me. a 
May 12th, 1894—Surplus..........000 secce.seoee 

May 13th, 1893—surplus.. e trans 
May 14th, 1892—Surplus.... ee 13,772,125 
May 16th, 189) —Suarplus. ........ cee cecve cee 4,912,830 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
Messrs. Brown Brothers & C », quote ac- 

tual rates as follows: 

BUSEY GBYB..00e. ccccccrccccccccccccccccccesccecs 






— wecccece Cocccccce covccce coccccsccccccec cece 
BDIEB.000- cccce coccscccccccccs eee 

Documeiitary for pees 

Commercial, LON ....cc.ccccree cocesseseseres 


BANK STOCKS, 


The sales of bank stocks fcr the week 
ending May 9:h, were as follows : 


Amerios. .......000000 
American Exchange in 
Broadway 238 


nb & Traders bad 
North America ..... a 
130 | Nineteenth Ward.. 


Citizens.....0.02 ecoe 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows : 


OER Semen eee ee See eee seers eee een eseereese® 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the last quo- 
tations of city bank stocks, together with 
their latest sales : 





Bid. Asked, 
320 325 
168 172 
255 
ig ig 
12 as 
400 
300 
4,000 
50) 




















ee erer od whee? ‘en 
BERR: SSEBSESERES: 5 


german pmoconi 


























Bid. Asked 
165 190 
31G 320 
90 coos 
150 ecco 
535 650 
13744 Jae 
170 200 
120 cove 
750 ese 
207 20 
189 193 
140 
175 Lu 
134 l4u 
110 5 
410 450 
130 osee 
y «oan 
ua esee 150 
Iyu ee 
pe cove 235 240 
nt 60u 
New York Naw onange. 168 esee ll 
New York Produce Ex.. 120 cess odes 
inth 2 112 11 
125 
130 137 
ae 215 
173 cece 
263 23 
109 112 
M47 loo 
167 owas 
440 485 
100 ° os 
95 96 
100 110 
105 109 
105 eqee 
% case 
coco ps) 
190 eee 
175 .- 
1144 11% 
rr) ee 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


..One of the oldest and most reputa- 
ble firms in the city, Messrs. Cuyler, 
Morgan & Co., have recently reorganiz2d 
and formed a new firm under the same 
name as heretofore. They are the suc- 
c2ssors of the very old and rich house of 
Morris K. Jesup & Co. 


....-Oae of the most important combi- 


“nations which has taken place in a long 


time was that effected last week between 
the Clark Thread Works, of Newark, the 
Kearny and Paisley Mills, of Scotland, 
and the J. P. Coates Thread Company, 
of Glasgow, Scotland. 


...eLThe Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany has forseveral years been spending a 
large amount of money, principally in 
cities, to abolish grade crossings. Its inten- 
tion is to abolish grade crossings within 
city limits, following this up by getting 
rid of all grade crossings on their lines. 


. Comptroller Fitch, of this city, re- 
ceived last week bids of upward of 
$4,000,000 34% gold bonds. It is said that 
the rate of interest was higher than has 
been bidin the past ten years, Messrs Ver- 
milye & Co. bid for the entire issue 
$104,089 and accruedinterest. The bonds 
were awarded to them. : 


..It is stated in a dispatch from Du- 
luth, Minn., that vast beds of anthracite 
coal have been discovered in the northern 
part of Minnesota, and that President 
Hill of the Great Northern Railroad is 
their sole owner, he having recently pur- 
chased 25,000 acres of the land. This is 
decidedly important, if true. 


.-The Trustees of the Brooklyn 
Bridge have decided to enlarge their 
electrical plant so that it will be capable 
of supplying motive power to switch cars 
and, if necessary, to haul trains over the 
Bridge. Bids for this service were made 
by theelectrical companies ; but the prices 
asked by them were s9 much in excess of 
the cost, that the Trustees decided to sup- 
ply the power through their own elec- 
trical plant. 


...-The Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railroad Company’s report for 
1895 was issued on the 6:h inst. The con- 
struction and equipment account stands 
as it has eversince 1883 at $84,000,000, and 
the capital stock of $50,000,000 has re- 
mained unchanged since 1871, The earn- 
ings from both freight and passengers 
show a considerable increase over the 
previous year. Dividends of 6% were paid 
during the year. 


....The annual report of the Michigan 
Central Railroad Company for 1895 makes 
a satisfactory exhibit. There was an in- 
crease both in the amount of freight 
moved and in the number of passengers 
carried, giving an increase in receipts 
from both sourc?s, tho not so large as 
it would have been had rates been batter. 
The cost of all betterments and addi- 
tions to the property is included in oper- 
ating account. Two dividends of 2% each 
were paid, leaving a balance over and 


(665) 21 
above everything at the close of the year 
of $60,830. 


..Careful readers of the daily papers 
during the past ten years have undoubt- 
edly seen many references made to the 
famous derelict ‘‘ Fannie Wolston,” which 
drifted about the Atlantic Ocean in a 
huge circular current of about 5,000 mile 
voyages. There is now another derelict 
which promises to become famous, the 
Boston schooner ‘Alma Cummings,” 
lumber laden, which was abandoned and 
set on fire February 11th, 1895, off the 
Capes of Delaware. About a month ago 
she was seen in mid ocean between the 
Canary Islands and the West Indies. 


..The holders of reorganization cer- 
titicates or receipts for preferred and 
common stock of the Northern Pacific 
Rii'road Company, deposited under the 
plan and agreement of March 16th, are 
notified that an instalment of $3.00 per 
share in respect of preferred stock and 
$5.00 per share in respect of common stock 
is called and payable at the office of J. P, 
Morgan & Co., New York, Drexel & Co., 
Philadelphia, or Deatsche Bank, B>rlin, 
on or before May 26:h next. Reorganizi- 
tion certificates or receipts must be pre- 
sented so that such payment may be in- 
dorsed thereon. 


..The Mining Exchange, at 35 Broad- 
way, this city, was opened witha great 
noise of trumpets on the twentieth of 
February. A delegation came on from 
Denverand brought with them wonderful 
specimens of ores; and while it was not 
pretended that they could be picked up 
in the streets of Denver, the inference 
was that people had only to buy mining 
stocks and they would very soon count 
themselves as millionaires. The mining 
boom has not boomed as its proj ctors 
hoped and expected, and now the business 
of the Mining Exchange has become too 
small for notice and application has b2en 
made for voluntary dissolution, 


..It is reported that the Imperial and 
Canadian Governments have agreed upon 
the details «f a fast Atlantic service con- 
sisting of four steamers which will give 
a weekly boat from each side of the At- 
lantic, the speed required being 20 knots 
an hour. The steamers must not be less 
than 8,500 tons and equal in equipment 
to the ‘‘ Teutonic.” Canada is to give a 
subsidy of $750 000 a year, and the British 
enbsidy will be $375,000. With the sub- 
sidies to the Canadian Pacific and several 
other Canadian railway lines, with vast 
sums spent on canals and internal im- 
provements, it would seem that the Do- 
minion of Canada was assuming a mort- 
gage the interest of waich it would be a 
hardship for its inhabitants to meet. 


....The Reorganization Managers of 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
Company announce that the decree of 
foreclosure sale having been entered, all 
holders of general mortzage bonds, first, 
second and third preferred income bonds, 
deferred income bonds and stock of the 
company, who have not already deposited 
their securities under the reorganization 
plan,must do so up to May 2ist,after which 
date the following penalties will be exact- 
ed: $20 on each bond of the three grades 
of preference income bonds, $1 per share 
of stock, and 50 cents on each deferred in- 
come bond. The first instalment, being 
one-quarter of the entire assessment on 
the income bonds and stock, must be paid 
at the time of deposit, with interest at 6¢ 
from January 10:h, 1896, 


...-Colonel North, the ‘‘ nitrate king” 
died in London on the 5ch inst. He was 
one of the most wonderful men of the pres- 
ent century. He was bornin 1842 and died 
at the age of fifty-four worth from $100,- 
000,000 to $150,000,000, all earned by his 
own energy, foresight’and shrewduess. 
His wealth was acquired in the wonder- 
ful nitrate beads of Peru. After acquiring 
his tremendous fortune he bought a mag- 
nificent estate in Kent, England, had the 
most celebrated landscape artists lay out 
his grounds, planted his gardens, and 
filled his conservatories with the choicest 
things gathered from all parts of the earth, 
and purchased the finest pictures to be 
had in the world, He secured consider- 
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able social eminence throvgh the friend- 
ship of the Prince of Wales. 


.... The Manufacturers’ Record, of Balti- 
more, asked a large number of leading 
manufacturers for their views upon this 
question : ‘‘ What is most needed to bring 
about greater prosperity for the general 
industrial interests of the entire country 7” 
Replies were received from 178 manufac- 
turers of which 105 named the gold stand- 
ard, or honest money, or the cessation of 
the silver agitation, while 8 manufactur- 
ers demand free silver coinage, and one, 
from Buffalo, argues in favor of fiat 
money. Sixty-five of the whoie number 
asked for more tariff. Several of these 
asked for a tariff that shall afford the 
Government sufficient revenue to obviate 
the necessity of borrowing. Thirty asked 
for asettled tariff or no change of the pres- 
ent one or the removal of the tariff from 
politics. Many expressed the wish that 
Congress would adjourn for from three 
to ten years. One manufacturer from 
Maine thinks ‘‘ the industrial interests of 
the country are in a healthy and fairly 
active condition.” He believes that ‘‘ the 
greatest drawback to the material as well 
as the moral interests of our country is 
the tremendous waste caused by the liquor 
traffic.” 


...-The following securities were sold at 
auction : 


$20,000 Central Rd. of N. J. gen. 5#........... 116% 
$40,000 C., B. and Q. (Neb. Ex.) 4%...... 8014(@8944 
$60,000 C., M. and St. P. general 4%......... 9B 
ee 100% 
$70,000 C., R. I. and P. Ist 6%........... 12734@ 128% 
$105,000 C., R. I. and P. extension 5%... .103@1084% 
$140,000 L. S. and M. S. cons. Ist 7%.......... 1% 


$65,000 M. C. Ist Det. and Bay City —ne 
$25,000 Morris and Essex cons. 7%.............. 


$65,000 N. Y. C. and H. R. Ist 7%............. ao 
$25,000 N. Y., Lacka. and West. Ist 6%......182% 
$55,000 Pennsylvania Co. 446%................ 1115 
$100,000 West Shore Ist 4%........... eseeee LOG -3G 
$10,800 N. Y. C. 6% dock stock............ . .121% 
$10,000 N. Y. C. 7% consolidated stock...... 1014 


$15,000 N. Y., Lacka. and Western Ist 6%....138% 
$8,000 Utica, Clinton and Binghamton Ist 


$7,000 N. Y. and Harlem consolidated 7%....111% 
$4,000 N. Y. and Harlem consolidated 7%....1114 
$500 Chicago and Eastern Illinois ist 6%..... 11644 
$4,000 West Shore Ist 4%..........cecceceeceee 

150 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co.... 
100 shares Consolidated Gas Co..... 
$5,000 Central Rd. of N. J. 7% 





$5,000 Central Rd. of N. J., general 5%.........116 
$5,000 Erie Rd. Co. 7% cons’I’d................ 13054 
$5,000 Iowa Central first 5%................ce008 9734 
$30,000 State of Tennessee 3% settlement........ 83 


$10,000 Nebraska Loan & Trust Co. 6% deb..... 65 
$10,000 Council Bluffs Water Works Co first 


ike daceerns vapeesecaesesosnonsssoneseasecd . 91% 
$10,000 Baltimore & Ohio 5%.................0008 91 
$7,000 Schenectady & Duanesburg first 6%... ..128 
10shares Metropolitan Traction Co......... 1081s 
$1,000 Salt Lake City 5¢...... spaneshesee vaeon ee 100 
$2,000 Buffalo, New York & Erie 7%......... 13734 
8 shares New Jersey Zinc and Iron Co......... 81 
$470 Atlantic Mutual Ins. Co. Scrip.......... 10034 
$5,000 Fort Scott Water Co. of Fort Scott, Kan., 

RAR SSKREUSapEnedssnSnesandessreeneeboseee $500 lot 

$13,500 Denver Union Water Co. first 5%........ 70 
$7,520 State Ee 25 
$ 1,000 N. Y., Lake Erie & Western second 5%.112 
30 shares Clev eland & Pittsburg............... 166 
$24,000 N. Y. & Texas Land Co., ltd. scrip......64 
$3,000 Louisville, N. A. & C. con. 6%....... — | 
$6,000 Texas and Pacific Ist 5%.................. 89 
$1,000 Minneapolis Street Railway Co. Ist 7%.108% 
100 shares Metropolitan Trust Co .............287 
62 shares Cleveland & Pittsburg..... peenbawebes 166 


46 shares Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne & Chicago. ..166 
$5,000 Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. lst 6.98% 


25 shares The Maxim Powder Mfg. Co.......... 9 
50 shares Atlantic Trust Co........ jeekeescnneeeee 
73 shares Brooklyn Bank.............seeeeeeees 160 
180 shares Northern Pacific common.......... 1% 
$3,000 N. P. Rd. and Land Grant con. 5¢......4834 
15 shares Gold and Stock Telegraph Co........109 
7 shares Journeay & Burnham preferred..... 98 


$4,000 N. Y. Equitable Gas Co. consol. 5%....1135 


BANK STOCKS 


Bought and Sold by 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
24 Nassau ‘St, New York. 











$500,000 
CITY OF BOSTON 
3% Per Cent. Registered Bonds, 


DUE 1936. 
Price and particulars upon application. 


DUNSCOMB & JENNISON, 
59 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Orders executed for all investment securities. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF 


St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railway Company 
4% Consolidated Bonds. 


Holders of Bonds should forthwith deposit them 
ateither The Mercantile Trust Company, 120 
Broadway, New York City, or at its agency for this 
purpose, American Loan & Trust Company, 
53 State Street, Boston, Mass., under the Plan and 
Agreement of reorganization, dated April 2ist, 1896. 

Holders of 4 per cent. Consolidated Bends 
paying the assessment of 10 per cent. will re- 


ceive for each Consolidated Bond of $1,000 
$140 IN FIRST PREFERRED STOCK, 
$1,000 IN SECOND PREFERRED STOCK, 


$1,800 IN COMMON STOCK, 
and will have the right to subscribe to se- 
curities as set ferth in the plan. 

The first instalment of the assessment 5 per 
cent., on the Consolidated Bonds, must be paid at 
the time of deposit ; the second instalment, 5 
per cent., July 15th, 1896. The right to sub- 
scribe to the securities offered for subscription to 
depositing Bondholders must be availed of at the 
time of deposit of the Consolidated Bonds. 

JUNE 1ST, IS THE DATE FOR FINAL DEPOSIT 
UNDER THE PLAN; THEREAFTER BONDS, IF 
TAKEN AT ALL, WILL ONLY BE RECEIVED 
UPON TERMS TO BE ANNOUNCED. 

NEW YORK, April 29th, 1896. 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, Chairman. 
J.KENNEDY TOD, 
ISAAC N. SELIGMAN, 
SIEGMUND ALSBERG, 
JAMES A. BLAIR, 
B. P. CHENEY, 
SAMUEL C. EASTMAN, 
CHARLES 8S. GLEED. 
FREDERICK STRAUSS, Secretary, 
Mills Building. New York. 
CARY & WHITRIDGE, Counsel. 


Government anp 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR 
EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 WALL STREET. 


A.M. KIDDER & CO., 


BANKERS, 
18 Wall Street, New York. 


Established 1865. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

ALLOW erenues ON DEPOSITS SUBJ as TO 
SIGHT CHECK. UY AND SELL ON COMMIS- 
SION STOCKS AND BONDS, EITHER FOR ORS 
OR ON MARGIN, AND DEAL IN 


Investment Securities. 


A.M. KIDDER, CHARLES D. MARVIN. 
H. J. MORSE. W. M. KIDDER. 


Safe Investments 
6% and 7% GOLD 


Made on first-class Bond and Mortgage on improved 

farms in Southern Minnesota. Fifteen years’ experi- 

ence; best Eastern references furnished, including 

peminaet New York Bankers; also THE INDEPEND- 
NT. 














sTnterest collected and remitted without charge. 
Write for particulars to F. H. — KMAN (resident 
partner), 13 Astor Place, New Yor 


TO THE HOLDERS OF 
Reorganization Certificates or Receipts for 
Preferred and Common Stock of the 


Northern Pacific Railroad Co, 


Deposited under the Plan and Agreement 
of March 16th, 1896. 
New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, AND BERLIN, 
May Sth, 1896. 

Pursuant to the provisions of said Plan and Agree- 
ment, notice is hereby given that an instalment of 

$3.00 per share in respect of Preferred Stock, and 

$5.00 per share in respect of Common Stock, 
onaccount of the cash payments specified in the 
Plan, is hereby called for, and is payable at either 
of our offices on May 26th, 1896; and all holders of such 
certificates or receipts are notified to make such pay- 
ment on or before that date. Their reorganization 
certificates, or receipts, must be presented so that 
such payment may be endorsed thereon. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO., 
23 Wall Street, New York. 


DREXEL & CO., 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
‘ Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEUTSCHE BANK. 
Berlin. 





TO THE HOLDERS OF 


Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad Company’s 


General Mortgage Bonds, 
First, Second, and Third 
Preference Income Bonds, 


and of receipts o 
Central Trust 


Deferred Income Bonds, Company of 
Stock, New York therefor. 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND LONDON. 
May 6th, 1896. 


A decree of foreclosure and sale of the property of 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Companys and 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company 
having been entered, all holders of securities of the 
above issues not heretofore deposited under the plan 
and agreement of reorganization, «ated December 
14th, 1895, are hereby notified that they may still de- 
posit same with us, ateither of our offices, as provided 
in suid plan and agreement, ap to May 2ZIst, 1896. 

The first instalment, viz.: 

$50.00 per $1,000 bond on First, Second, and Third 

Preference Income bonds; 

2.50 per share on Stock ; 

$10.00 per $1,000 bond on Deferred Income Bonds, 
being one-quarter of the entire assessment on such 
Income Bonds and Stock, must be paid at the time of 
deposit, with interest at 6 per cent. from January 
lUth, 18%. After May 21st a penalty of 

$20.00 per $1,000 First, Second, or Third Preference 
Income Bond 

$1.00 per share of Stock 

50c. per $1,000 Deferred Income Bond, 

will be exacted. 

J. P. MORGAN & CO., 
23 Wall Street, New York. 
DREXEL & CO., 
5th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J.S. MORGAN & CO., 
22 Old Broad Street, London. 


LETTERS INVESTMENT 
onwere. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET, New York. 


United States Trost Company 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 











EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice President: JOSEP HT. M RE, Vice 
President; GEO CKOK, Boashicns 

BALD WIN, Asst ashi i 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
apital... ......... nie Sl +++++-82,000, 


ee cs 
Extensive Satety Vaults fer the Conven- 
ience of Deposite >re and Investors. 
ntrance ony through the k. 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant 








IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Ase ani oe and do not default. Conservative investors 

ted toexamine. Interest an eee net 

ad ay Ae ag ears’ 
nest references. 


ELLSWORTH & JON ES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Chicage. 
Firet National Bank Bidg., lewa Falis, Ia. 





Ss, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
a. and benevolent institutions, and individu. 
ais will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART,Pres. D.WILLIS J AMES, Vice Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres, 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, WILLIAM H. peer. Jr., 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Ws. D. SLOA 


JOHN A. STEWART, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,|/FRANK LYMAN, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
EDw: CROSBY BROWN, WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 


WARD COOPER, JAMES STIDLMAN, 
W. BAYARD Ae JOHN CLAFLIN 
CHARLES 5 HN J. PHELPS, 


. SM 
WILLIAM (ROCKEFELLED fein LORD. 
ALEX. E. O JoHNS KENNEDY. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1895.........c2eeseeeeee + oe $25,297 62 
LiABILitiss. Some ce eccccccccccscceeces cece ea 9 
$2,132,039 63 


All forms of Life and Endowment eictes issued. 
eee CASA& distributions are paid upon all poli- 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
8, F, TRULL, Secretary. 
WM, B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 





May 14, 1896 


THE MIDDLESEx 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Pajd-Up Capital - - - - $605,800. 
Surplus.......... ooeneccaneoecoonsne --8150,000 
‘Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of lst_mortgages with the Security 
Company of Hartford, Conn., under Super- 
vision Banking ‘Dopartments of args 
New York, Mass., and Maine. Amoun of 
issue limited by Law, CONNECTICUT 
TRUSTEES, EXECUTOR ETC., ARE 
PERMITTE ro INVES? Ty 








D BY LAWT 
THESE BONDS. 


DIVIDENDS. 


NEW YORE S pecUR ity & TRUST co. 
LL STREET, NEW YORK City. 

The Board ot ) AL. of this Compan have this 
day declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PEK 
CENT. upon the © — Stock of the Company, pay- 
able May Ist. 1896, to the stockholders of record at 
tbe closing of the transter books on A 1th. 

April Ist, 18%. ABRAM M. HYATT, Secretary, 


COMMERCIAL. 


THERE is still much hesitation in busi- 
ness, due, as stated under ‘‘ Monetary Af- 
fairs,” to uncertainty about political ac- 
tion on sound money. A good many 
failures are happening, Dun’s Review 
reporting for April an increase of over 
$2,000,000 among manufacturers, com- 
pared with 1895. In mercantile concerns, 
however, there was a decrease of $786,000, 
The increase of failures was chiefly in 
woolen, clothing and wool manufactures, 
Crop reports are generally satisfactory, 
and wheat is said to be advancing rapidly, 
tho some injury is reported from chinch 
bugs. Both receipts and exports of grain 
are light just now ; but wheat was strong 
and corn steady. Cotton was also 
stronger under reports of reduced supplies 
at Sovtbern mills. Staple cotton goods 
were firmer in consequence, and print 
cloths advanced jc. In wool, business 
was restricted and values were generally 
shaded, London prices also coming lower. 
A very fair business is being done in boots 
and shoes, and factories are well employed, 
tho prices are low. The iron markets are 
weak and unsettled. Demand has fallen 
off and supplies are steadily increasing, 
while buyers show little confidence in the 
several combinations being able to sustain 
prices. 




















READING NOTICES. 
A MONEY-MAKING SCHEME. 


WHEN a man has his life insured in a sound, 
reputable life insurance company like the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Philadel- 
phia,Penn.,the thought of making money scarce- 
ly ever enters his mind; but it is, after all, a very 
good way to make money. Suppose, for in- 





stance, a man takes a twenty-year endowment 
policy. The probabilities are very largely in 
favor of his being paid at the end of the twenty 
years a considerably larger amount than he has 
paid tothe company. The total premium pay- 
ments which the Penn Mutual Life wi!l ask for 
a twenty-year endowment are just about equal 
to the policy ; but these payments will be mate- 
rially reduced by dividends every year, so that 
at the end of twenty years the insured will find 


that he has been making money out of the com- 
pany. In addition, and of vastly greater im- 
portance, is the fact that from the moment the 
policy is written he hasan amount at risk on his 
life which the company will be bound to pay in 
fullin case of hisdeath. Good, sound, regular 
life insurance costs money, but it is worth all it 
costs. The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany will be glad to send upon request m ny 
instances of money-making policy holdérs.-- 
Adv. 


Mr. Hoop, of the firm of C. I. Hood & Co., 
proprietors of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, not only pro- 
poses to cure some of the ills that fleshis heir 
tu, but he also furnishes from his stock farm 
Jersey cattie of the finest breeding and individ- 
uality. He has recently had one or his annual 
auction sales, and top prices were realized for 
the younger stock which was bred at the Hood 
tarm. He still has a herd of Jerseys numbering 
250, and on the tarm has over 100 head of thor- 
oughbred Berkshire pigs. 








Now that bicycling has become so universal, it 
is well for writers on popular topics to sound a 
note of warning in regard tothe saddle. Next 
In importance to the selection of a good bicycle 
comes the choice of a suitable saddle, one that 
will combine health and comfort as well as dura- 
bility. Hulbert Bros. & Co., of 26 West 2d 
Street, offer bicyclists tne Mesinger saddle, for 
which they claim the advantages of a perfect 
saddle for men and women. It has had a large 
sale. The price is only $4.00. They fit any wheel 
and are handsomely finished. 





THERE are few houses i in this country which 
can boast of having been so long in continuous 
business as that of Messrs. A. B. & KE. L. Shaw, 
of 27 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass., makers of 
tine furniture of every description, whose busi- 
ness was established in 1780, since which time 
there have been six different firms, and in each 


case, with one exception, there has always been . 


a member of the old firm in the succeeding one. 
Messrs. A. B. & E. Shaw have probably 
furnished more and finer lodge rooms and 
churches than any other house in the trade, and 
in addition they have fitted a large number of 
the finest hotels in the country, including the 
Hotel dei Coronado, of San Diego, Cal., the larg- 
est hotel in the world, and several of ‘the hign- 
class hotels of this city and other places. ‘lhey 
pay much attention to fine parlor and churcu 
furniture. As freight is a nominal item, would- 
+ —_——_ living outside of Boston should 

t deter them from writing to 
xB. &EL fuaw fer their illustrated cata- 
logues, etc, 
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SUMMER HOMES. 


Tne Central Vermont Railroad Company have 
published their annual pamphlet called “ Sum- 
mer Homes,” which can be pepoaaes wae 

. W. Cum- 


Southern Passenger 
Agent, 353 Broadway, N. Y. It is profusely 
illustrated, has interesting descriptions of a 
veay Jarge number of the most beautiful places 
in the country in which to spend an ._ 
bealthful and economical vacation. For sum- 
mer homes the section of the country described 
in this book is without a rival. 


— Hoench 


Lowell Brussels, 
Axminister, 
Wilton. 


Rugs, Mats, Mattings, and Oil- 
cloths for Country Houses. 


WHOLE CARPETS. 


Designs furnished for Aubusson, 
Azminster & Oriental Carpets. 


PBroadovay A 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


SPECIAL (this week), An extensive Line of 


BODY BRUSSELS, 


Best Quality, Elegant Designs. 


NEW WEAVE INGRAINS 


In Brussels Effects, Reversible, one yard wide. 
Suitable for Cottages and 8 id 


MATTINGS! MATTINGS! 


Our own im 

















i rtation; all new and novel effects. 
CHINA MATTINGS from $3.50 per roll of 46 yds. 
JAPANESE (Seamless) from $5.00 per roll of 40 yds. 
A Special Line Superfine JOINTLESS Matting, 

In Brussels Width. Something new! 


RucCS! RuCS! RuUCS! 
The **New Hartford,’’ equal in effect to an 
Oriental; in all sizes; ALL WOOL SAKAI RUGS, 
Reversible ; all sizes (we guarantee them) 


We have also made up from hemnants and Odd 
Pieces of every grade of Carpeting 
JES. 


RUGS *PagsayiRe 
DHEPPARD KNAPP & CO, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS,, 
NEW YORK. 


With borders in various sizes 
AT REMNANT PRIC 








——— 
. HOTELS. 


Hotel Majestic. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


One of the LARGEST and 
FINEST in the WORLD. 


CENTRAL PARK WEST, 


72d. and 7i1st Sts., N. Y. 





Containing 600 rooms. Orchestra music 
every evening and during the summer on 
Roof Garden, reserved strictly for guests. 

Ideal hotel for tourists and 
gentlemen whose families are 
Out of town during the sum- 
mer. , 

Cuisine of superior excellence. 


PAUL W. ORVIS, 


General Manaver. 


' Or E Ws 
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THE EXCELSIOR QUILTING COM- 
PANY. 


THE Excelsior Quilting Company have moved 
from the northwest corner of Laight and Var- 


ick Streets to the Gray Building, Geqeanity 
opposite, where t :ey have most convenient an 
commodious quarters. This company manu- 
facture every description of quilted linings. 
Their quilted nursery cloth is well known and a 
specialty is made of fancy borders in lock-stitch. 
attress protectors, dining-table pads and many 
other usefn) articles are manufactu the 
Excelsior ilting sompany . The New York 
store, as well as the Chicago branch, enables the 
company to supply the trade in all parts of the 


United States. 





THE AVERILL PAINTS. 


So many of our readers are regular customers 
of the Taylor Paint & Oil Company, manufac- 
turers of L well- known Ave Poiate, Sew dy 
seems ba necessary for us to ca’ 
to the fact That this paint maintains its old- 
time reputation for excellence in every way. 
As this is the time of year when outside paint- 
ing should be done, our readers will do well to 
correspond withthe ‘Taylor Paint & Oil Co., 38 
Barling Slip, New York, and secure coljr sam- 
ples, etc. 





DRY GOODS BY MAIL. 


PossrsBy the largest strictly Dry Goods store 
in America isthat of Messrs. Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia. This firm, through its 
extensive advertising and the accurate, trust- 
worthy method of transacting business, has 
attained a success in mercantile life that is not 
equaled by many. The Mail Order Department 
has customers at almost every post office in the 
Uni ed States. Many of these customers have 
been gained through goods advertised at special 
prices. Almost every week a neat advertise- 
ment of a certain line of goods issent out. The 
goods are accurately described, and the pette— 
which invariably covers the cost of mailing—is 
named. If the goods are not satisfactory to the 
buyer they may be returned, and the purchase 
money will be promptly refunded. None need 
fear to send for $3 advertised over the name 
of Strawbridge & Clothier—in Philadelphia and 
throughout the country their name is a synonym 
for all that is just and fair in business. 





Messrs. KounTzeE BROTHERS, the well-known 
bankers of Broadway and Cedar Street, offer 
our readers who may be going abroad or desire 
to take an extended trip throughout the United 
States, the advantages of their letters of credit. 
These letters of credit are of the greatest benefit 
and comfort, to a traveler as they avoid all anx- 
iety and dangerin regard to money, Correspond- 
ence with the firm will secure all necessary 
information. 





O’NEILL’ 





6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., New York. 


| ILKS. 


Here are two Reasons why 
our popular Silk Department will 


be crowded this week: 


24 inch 


Dresden 
Crepe de Chine, 


() 


All Silk. and worth 1 00. 





2,500 yards 


PERSIAN 
TAFFETAS, 


68c., 


Large Variety, and worth 1.00. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 





MAKING MUSIC CHEAPER 


Sheet Music 5c. 


About 5,000 standard and popu- 
lar pieces, instrumental and vo- 


cal. Practically everything that you have heard of or will care for. 


Full size and good print and 5c. acopy ; by mail 6c. 


any address. 


Music Folios 30c. 


illuminated covers. 
Published at 50 cents. 


Excelsior Baritone and Bass Folio. 
-xcelsior Song Folio. 








x Vocal Duet Folio. 
Excelsior Vocal Folio. 
National Minstrel Folio. 
National Waltz Song Folio. 
+ Excelsior Classic Piano Folio. 
Excelsior Dance Folio. 

‘xcelsior Four-Hand Folio. 
Excelsior Juvenile Collection. 
’xcelsior Mandolin and Guitar Folio. 
t xcelsior Mandolin and Piano Folio. 
-xcelsior Organ Folio. 

Excelsior Piano Folio. 

Excelsior Piano Folio, No. 2. 
Excelsior Violin and Piano Folio. 
Excelsior Sacred Folio. 

Moskowski Spanish Dances, 4 Hands, Fac- 
simile Peters Edition. 

National Children’s Folio. 

National Four-Hand Folio. 
National Operatic Folio. 

ationa Folio. 

Peerless Collection of Vocal Music. 
Peerless Collection of Classic Music. 



































Catalogue free to 


More than forty choice col- 
lections of music. Handsome 


Our price, 30 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


Peerless Collection of Dance Music. 

Peerless Collection of Piano Music. 

Strauss Dance Collection. 

Superior Mandolin and Guitar Folio. 

Souvenir Collection of American Copyright 
Dance Music. 

Souvenir Collection of American Copyright 
Instrumental Music. 

Souvenir Collection of American Ballads and 
Classic tone. 

Souvenir Collection of American Popular 


ngs. 

Superior Song Collection. 

Superior Piano Collection, Vol. 1. 
Superior Piano Collection, Vol. 2. 
Superior Dance Collection. 

Superior Collection of Classic Music. 
ngs that Always Live. 

hampion Song Folio. 

hampion Dance Folio. 

hampion Piano Folio. 

bampion Mandolin and Guitar Folio. 
Our Children’s Favorite Songs. 
Young People’s Folio. 








ge 
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Common Sense Instructors, 20c. 


For either of the 13 most popular instruments of the day, 50c. each. 


Our price 20c.; by mail 25e. 


The Common Sense Accordeon Instructor. 
The Common Sense Banjo Instructor. 

The Common Sense Clarionet Instructor. 
The Common Sense Cornet Instructor. 
The Common Sense Fife Instructor. 

The Common Sense Flageolet Instructor. 


The Common Sense Guitar Instructor. 
The Common Sense Mandolin Instructor. 
The Common Sense Organ Instructor. 
The Common Sense Piano Instructor. 
The Common Sense Violin Instructor. 
The Common Sense Zither Instructor. 





The Common Sense Flute Instructor. 
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DRESS GOODS. 
CANVAS FABRICS. 


New weaves and designs, in the fash- 
ionable Canvas Cloths, now so much 
in demand. 

New Summer Serges, in Navy and 
Brown. 

Many other distinct styles in plain 
colored materials, in all the leading 
shades and weaves. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 








LE COVERS 






CHENILLE TAB 


from one of America’s best makers, that 
we can sell at about half usual prices. 





1 yard square, at 83 cents. 
1% yards square,at $1.60. 
2 yards square,at $2.90. 


‘These prices also cover cost of mailing. 

Regular prices, $1.50, $3.00 and $5.00. 

An opportunity like this needs prompt 
attention—the selling will be rapid. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Dry Gooos 










PHILADELPHIA 


WHY $85 IS 
ENOUGH FOR A 


BICYCLE. 


Considering, first, that our reputa- 
tion for high class work is the best ; 
second, that the material used is 
of the highest quality; third, that 
our facilities for manufacturing are 
unsurpassed ; fourth, that the special 
features are numerous and ad- 
vantageous: and last, that each 
machine carries with it a strong, 
honest guarantee—why should the 


MAJESTIC 


not be as good or better than the 

*best’’? Instalments $20 down and 

$10 monthly, or $15 down and $2.50 
weekly. 


MESINGER RATTAN SADDLE 


HEALTH. COMFORT, 





Much attention has been given to getting the proper’ 
shape of our saddle, and the present form answers 
every requirement of the rider in scorching, resting 
or steady riding, and is particularly adaptable to 
long runs and century rides, and there is absolately 
no injurious pressure. 


$3.50, 
Hulbert Safety Cycle Suit 


Can be worn as a regular skirt at all times and 
adjusted for bicycling in a second. 


Skirts, $10. 


Hulbert Air Brake 


Specially adapted for ladies, because it works 
so easily. Fits any wheel. 


$3.50. 


HULBERT BROS. & CO. 


en’s and Women’s Sporting Outfits & Costumes 
26 WEST 23d STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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JSusurance. 
WHAT IS LIFE INSURANCE? 


‘** LIFE insurance makes scientific adjust- 
ment between the possibilities and proba- 
bilities, the accidents and averages of life. 
It enables the individual to merge his con- 
stant liability to death in the average lon- 
gevity of the race, and to share in the pro- 
ductiveness of life in general, whatever may 
be his own fate. It discounts probability 
and gives certainty. 

‘In its adaptations to practical life and 
finance, lifeinsurance enlists thecumulative 
power of small investments through long 
periods of time, and utilizes the far off in- 
terest of prudence for present needs. It 
applies scientific method to those impulses 
of generosity which would otherwise en- 
courage improvidence, and provides for the 
needs of all through the love of each for his 
own. It gives affection a place to stand and 
a lever with which to work. It transforms 
forethought and good-will into practical 
helpfulness and well-being. It enables us 
to realize for our loved ones the hopes we 
cherish for their future, which might other- 
wise be blighted by death. 

‘“*To the husband and father, life insur- 
ance is duty, opportunity, partnership with 
vast and indestructible forces, guaranty of 
average success in a field where individual 
failures are sure to be many and disastrous, 
Under all Accumulation and Endowment 
forms, it is protection for loved ones during 
a term of years, and benefit to the insured 
in case of survival ; it is manhood and mid- 
dle age relieved from anxiety, and old age 
relieved from want. To the wife and 
mother it is protection, security, the fulfil- 
ment of marriage vows, the assurance of 
love stronger than life and over which death 
has no power. It bridges over the abyss of 
poverty that may at any time open for her- 
self and her children, the fear of which 
causes many an anxious hour. To children 
it is guardianship, the pledge of support 
and of the continuance of educational and 
social advantages, until they are prepared 
to take up the burdens of life with adequate 
preparation and strength. 

‘*Founded in the nature and needs of 
man, allied to the most persistent forces in 
the business world, adapted to circum- 
‘stances the most common, ministering to 
ends the most dear, approved by the wisest, 
and patronized by the best, of men—life in- 
surance fulfils a mission without parallel 
in the financial world.”’ 

Perhaps we cannot better begin an 
often requested series of articles designed 
to explain, in a simple and popular man- 
ner, the essential facts about Life Insur- 
ance which all ought to know yet few do 
know, than to preface them by the fore- 
going warm but not extravagant state- 
ment of the function and service of the 
institution of life insurance. It is taken 
from the recent ‘‘Semi-Centennial History 
of the New York Life,” where it forms a 
page which may be called dedicatory, altho 
not eo in form. 





“Of all moneyed interests in America 
life insurance is least understood. Halfa 
million persons are paying eighty million 
of dollars annually—money for which they 
have present use, but which, in three cases 
out of four, they have agreed shall not be 
returned while they live ; they are paying 
it on contracts which they originally ac- 
cepted without comprehending them, and 
which they do not yet fully understand ; 
they know neither the value of the indem- 
nity bought nor the financial condition of 
the company that sells it. No other pay- 
ments are made upon so little knowledge, 
with such blind trust, and with such slight 
defense against disappointment, the great 
body of insurers having depended entirely 
on the interested statements of solicitors, 
accepting their explanations, following 
their advice, and believing their promises. 
At the same time—perhaps because, altho 
the need unquestionably existed, there has 
been no demand for it—there never has 
been, and there is not now, any publication 
whatever suitable for use in studying the 
subject; official reports are practically 
inaccessible, and also of slender use to those 
who have not already learned the rules of 
discrimination ; and most insurance litera- 
tureis of the advertisement nature. But 
the disappointment of expectations and 
the non-fulfilment of promises, the failures 
already recorded, the apparent practical 

nefficiency of State supervision te conserve 
the business, and the general pressure of 
the times, bearing severely upon insurance 
operations, have at last produced such a 
feeling of disquiet as to induce the belief 
that the public now really desire to know 
what Life Insurance is and does, upon what 
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foundation of fact it stands, what good 
ends it serves, and what is its present con- 
dition.” 

The foregoing paragraph was the open- 
ing of an article (the first magazine article 
on the subject) in Scribner, just nineteen 
years ago; and except that the mention 
in the last sentence of the pressure of the 
times upon insurance operations and of 
the general feeling of disquiet would 
require qualification, the paragraph might 
be written to-day. Recovery from the 
breakdown of 1873 had not then begun, 
and life insurance was in retrogression ; 
now it is not more than the slack after a 
flood tide, such as the world has never 
known before. It is still true that there 
is not now and never has been any publi- 
cation suitable for use in studying the 
subject. At this point we wish to point 
out clearly,and to state emphatically, 
the fact of this lack. This department of 
THE INDEPENDENT is helpful, we have full 
reason to know, as far as it goes; but in 
the nature of things we cannot cover the 
subject of insurance fully, nor can we 
reach everybody. We write, however, 
for laymen rather than for insurance 
men; the insurance journals exactly 
reverse this. 

We shall trv to make this series of arti- 
cles upon “‘ Whatis Life Insurance ?”—of 
which this is in the nature of an intro- 
duction—of interest to every man ana 
every woman who reads THE INDEP END 
ENT. 


»™ 
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THE LLOYDS STILL FREE. 


THE legislative session is over, and the 
Lloyds have won their point of being let 
alone. Probably there will now be new 
ones, the trouble being considered as 
‘- blown over,” and, indeed, we observe an 
item that ‘‘the Provincial Lloyds [King 
& Faulkner], 45 Cedar Street, will soon 
begin to issue policies ; its policies will be 
signed by sixteen underwriters, more than 
half of whom are said to be rated at a 
million or more.” We also read that the 
managers of some of the dead Lloyds are 
trying to resuscitate them, which seems 
rather needless trouble, since mew onescan 
be made just as well, and can be provided 
with antedated “charters,” too, if any- 
body thinks it worth while to bother about 
paying so much tribute of sarcastic respect 
to a State official who does not receive, 
any other respect. It is quite as easy to 
prove that an ‘“‘ aggregation” advertised 
to-day as about to ‘“‘begin to issue policies” 
was actually engaged in business, with- 
in the meaning of the law and the require- 
ments of common senee, prior to October 
of 1892, as to do this in case of scores of 
Lloyds which, for a twelvemonth or more, 
have been pursuing their wildcat hunt 
after premiums. A man who falls upon 
the rocks from a hight of a hundred feet 
js surely killed, and if the hight is miles 
instead of feet he is not more than killed 
—the shock is greater, but the result is 
the same. So a lawless Lloyds, which 
every observant, intelligent person knows, 
has been pretending to be under cover of 
a date two years past before it was born, 
illustrates the farce of State supervision 
just as well as does one which advertises 
itself now as about to be born; the differ- 
ence may possess a sort of bouffe humor, 
but itis not important otherwise. Nor is 
it of consequence whether a Lloyds—of 
course, we mean what may be classed as 
a ‘* Lloyds” Lloyds—is an avowedly new 
one or a dead one resuscitated. All are 
alike; all are ‘‘ business getters”; all.are 
after premiums, and the payment of losses 
is—well, we will say that is an “after” 
and a contingent and ‘’ depending” mat- 
ter. 

The plea that these bodiless associations 
are all that stand, or that they stand at 
all, between the people and insurance 
monopoly, is a plea to the legislative gal- 
leries ; it is to be expected, but it is ridicu- 
lous. For two reasons: there isn’t any 
monopoly, and altho in some cases there 
may have been a weakening of rates (un- 
fortunately), from Lioyds competition, 
the man who buys Lloyds documents 
because they are cheaper would better do 
without any at all, which would be the 
same thing in effect and cheaper still. 

The best way to remove a bad law is to 
enforce it, and the surest way to end a 
craz2 is to letit run. So we suppose the 
L'oyds craze will run a while yet. It will 
come to its end between the disgust of 
those who have bought and trusted its 
false promises and the over-competition 
of the many who rush to “‘ work” so easy 


and lovely a scheme for getting the means 
of comfortable living. 











THE MASSACHUSETTS LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES. 


_ THE Legislature of the State of Massa- 
chusetts passed an insurance act in 1887. 
now in force,which was admirable in many 


respects and which made it compulsory on 
the part of Massachusetts Life Insurance 
companies to incorporate in each policy 
issued by them its value in cash, its value in 
paid-up insurance and extended insurance, 
This Massachusetts law has worked ex 
ceedingly well in practice, and has been 
referred to with approval by every one 
posted in life. insurance matters. The 
Massachusetts companies, of which there 
are five, the Berkshire Life, of Pittsfield, 
the John Hancock Mutual Life, of Boston, 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life, of Spring- 
field, the New England Mutual Life, of 
Boston, and the State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Company, of Worcester, have been 
conducted in the main with a great deal 
of conservatism, economy, good insurance 
ability, and with deserved success. While 
the bulk of the business done by these 
companies has been in Massachusetts, 
agencies have been established in different 
parts of the country and have, partially in 
consequence of the favorable conditions 
for the assured incorporated in all Massa- 
chusetts policies, succeeded in writing a 
considerable amount of insurance upon 
the lives of residents of other States. 
Massachusetts has had for many years 
an excellent insurance department, pre- 
sided over by Commissioner peoaee Ss. 
Merrill, who has Jabored assiduously for 
good methods, tho not always able to 
compete with the State Legislature, Some- 
what recently some of the companies of 
other States, notably the New York Life, 
the Mutual Life and the Equitable of 
New York, and the Penn Mutual, of 
Philadelphia, have adopted voluntarily 
the special features required under the 
Massachusetts law, and have in some cases 
gone even a little further, thus testifying 
ina marked way to the wisdom of the 
Massachusetts law. It is worthy of men- 
tion that The Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund, of Philadelphia, have for years 
been writing —~ in which they have 
allowed cash, loan, paid-up and extended 
insurance values, 

The Massachusetts companies for the 
last three or four years have been discuss- 
ing among themselves the desirability of 
adopting a 3 per cent standard instead of 
the present one of 4 per cent., following 
the excellent example of the Connec icut 
Mutual, of Hartford, which adopted in 1892 
the 3 per cent basis on all new business. 
This is an important departure, and one 
looking to the best interests of the in- 
sured. It is yo and it is not improb- 
able, that the ssachusetts companies 
will adopt itin the somewhat near future. 


INSURANCE. 
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, THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


' JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS. Secretary. 


May 14, 1896 
WESTWARD 


The course of empire takes its way, 
From Asia across Europe and America 
tothe Pacific values steadily increase, 
From the Atlantic Coast westward 
with each degree interest rates are 
higher. The Union Central of Cincin. 
nati, by the advantage of its location, 
has been able for many years to earn 
the highest interest rate of any Life 
Insurance Company. 
THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, O. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, . $29,500,000 
Insurance inForce, 109,000,000 





In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se. 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


ONE OF THE OLDEST 


life insurance companies in the 
United States is the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, of New 
York. This year upward of sixty 
thousand families will receiv2 the 
proceeds of its policies. A won- 
derful record indeed! Send to the 
company for its literature. 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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FIDELITY AND CASUALTY C0., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT, => 

PLATE GLASS, = 

STEAM BOIL ELEVATOR, be 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
Losses PAID SINCE ORGANIZATion 














$6,391,178.12. 








THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HO 


VME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 256 Broadway, New York, 
JANUARY ist, 1896. 


Total Admitted Assets...................0++ 


sci deilislelhes Miohciaktdictiatias hadi $8,981,874 35 


Total Liabilities, including value of all Dividend Endowment Accumulations, 
and outstanding Policy obligations, as per Certificate of the New York In- 


surance Department 4%........... Phaeisectongce 


$7,947,665 08 


POOP e eee e ewer eee eee eset eeeeeseenee 


Surplus on the basis of Admitted Assets.................0-5 -seeeeeees $1,034,209 27 


OFFICERS: 


GEORGE E. IDE, President. 
WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary: 


FRANK W, CHAPIN, Medical Director: 
WILLIAM G. LOW Counsel. 








PENN MUTUAL LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
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May 14, 1896 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, Jan. 2ist, 1896. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1895: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895......... $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


SRI so vieasotnteicees. eiotieossenen 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums...............+. «+ $3,650,023 83 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1895, to 3ist December, 1895....... ..se000+ $2,540,748 83 


Losses paid during the same 
period 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses....... $603,415 82 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,059,105 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,216,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
iv nccdaccencbcccteccncoscceteces 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 896,431 88 
Cash in Bank...... ousbeteeanees onseesseseens 202 518 33 
Ma vn cisccnnccicdsesssccecacsesseted $11,374,560 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
tre fourth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December 1895, for which certificates 
will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May 
next. By order of the Board. 

J. iH. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
N. DENTON SMITH. 




















A. A RAVE CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAMES LO’ EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ALDRON P. BROWN,§' 
HORACE GRA ANSON W. HARD, 
CHRIST’N DE THOMSEN, ISAAC BELL, 

CHARLES P. BURD TT. JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
HENRY E. Fawr . BRO 
WILLIAM EK. LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLISS, EVERETT FRAZAR, 
JOHN L. RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTON., 
C. A. HAND, GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN D.HEWLETT, PAULL. THEBAUD, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, HN B. WOODWARD, 


JO 
GEORGE COPPELL. 


Ww. H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. ist,1896. 


Cash Capital............. secseees $1,900,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 





4,191,020 12 
2,025,508 13 
3,025,808 13 
7,216,828 25 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


Ket MAPPIBS....000cecccccecses vs 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross ASSCES..........cccceeceeees 











C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W 
cor, Court and Montague Streets. Brookiyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’] Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Il, 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED 
1850. 896. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





egree, 
conservatism Nw is the 
of the policy we Its contracts are inco 
after two qoees. They are non- oer as a providing 
generally either paid-up extended i: 
surance, at the — of the policy holder: It gives 
ten daysof grace in payment ofall premiums. Its 
course Yauring the past forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute lute security. 


Active and successful Agents, wishi 
this Company, may communicate with t! 


f 
is the ado pla: insurance, and the 
pursuit of a liberal policy toward both its Insured 
and its Agents = essentials it possesses in an 
eminent a ut judiciously es by that 
best possible 


to represent 
he _— 


at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 
———* 3 


. President. 


weeeees 





Medical 
FI NANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS......... Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JOHN Bp. MENTE Rsuisccodinatsetsisocs -cosbpeks 


PERKINS, Ji., Prest. imp. & Trad’s’ N 
JAMES KR. PLUM.” 1 


Ae eeeeeeeseeserrasererenersese® . 
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THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 318T, 1895, 


. ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages............. cccces.coocnee GRR SOREED 08 
Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and pavchases under 


seer eter ee eres eees 


foreclosure of mortgages...........0..0ceceeeeeeees seeseeeseee 25,778,275 13 
United States Stocks, State Stocks and City Stocks and other in- 

vestments, as per market quotations December 31st, 1895 (mar- 

ket value over cost, $3,093,307.63)........ SAEs aenee eeeeeeee 114,315,427 70 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value Desensber 31st, 

DS 656 6555.00 sitaccvoceccuccéwoase seeeescessscane 2,615,500 00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases 

under foreclosure and office buildings..................++..++. 15,105,783 67 
Cashin Banks and Trust Companies at interest and in course of 

transmission, since received and invested............... 2.00: 11,580,666 42 
Balances due from agents............. Ree aierola bfattasracie la elarei aetna sed 467,711 42 
Interest and Rents due and accrued........ cule dew mcowadls nae irene. 511,071 38 
Premiums due and unreported, less cost of collection Mawel iicievelo eve 1,421,520 00 
Deferred Premiums, less cost of collection..... edcdagseewuens aes 2,018,870 00 





Assets December 3ist, 1895, .  . $201 ,009,387 84 


We hereby certify that, after a personai examination of the securities and accounts described in the fore- 
going statement for the year 1895, we find the same to be true and correct as stated. The stocks and bonds 
in tae above statements are valued at the market price December 3lst, 1895. Every piece of Real Estate be- 
longing to the Society was appraised during the past year by the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York, and is stated at the reduced valuation as shown in the official report of the examination of the Socie- 
ty, dated July 9th, 1895. THOMAS D. JORDAN, Comptroller. 

FRANCIS W. JACKSON, Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on all existing policies calculated on a 
4% standard, and all other liabilities, . . ${60,385,376 I 


Undivided Surplus, on a 4% standard, ; $40,624,011 73 


I hereby certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and surplus. Divi- 
dends will be declared, as heretofore, on the basis of a 4% standard. 


J.G. VAN CISE, Assistant Actuary. 


INCOME. 























Premium Receipts..............eeseeees -- $36,200,664 76 
Cash received for Interest and from other 
BOUNCES... cccccscececesccceseces seseeeee 8,095,778 13 
Income, . - + + + + + + $44,296,442 89 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims..............++.. PAR AE ey 26 
Matured and Discounted Endowments. . 790,903 21 
DBNTIGER 6:5 0.00005 0000 soe Recia trerie eer 406,612 08 
Surrender Values........ ee -.. $3,297,495 01 
Matured Tontine Values........... gecious 1,639,253 90 


eeeereee 


Dividends paid to Policy Holders. 2,002,954 23 


Paid Policy Holders, . . ; ; - $19,568,299 69 





Commission, advertising, postage and exchange........... 4,401,215 53 
All other payments: taxes, salaries, medical enassinations, 
general expensed, C2... 2... 62. ccereeec ee ereceeecees nae 3,722,570 21 





Disbursements, . ©. - - + + $27,692,085 43 
ASSURANCE. 


INSTALLMENT POLICIES STATED AT THEIR COMMUTED VALUES. 
Outstanding Assurance Dec. 31st, 1895 . $9/2,509,553 00 
New Assurance written in 18¥5 - + + $132,078,530 00 


Proposals for Assurance Examined and De- 
dined . . . . «~~~ $22,668,495 00 


We, the undersigned, appointed by the Board of Directors of the Equitable Society, in accordance with 
its by-laws, to revise and verify all its affairs for the year 1895, hereby certify that we have, in person, care- 
fully examiued the accounts, and counted and exa‘uined in detail the Assets of the Society, and do hereby 
certify that the a statement thereof is true and correct as stated. 

E. BOUDINOT COLT, } 
T. 8S. YOUNG, W. B. KENDALL, 3 
G. W. CARLETON, H. J. FAIRCHILD, 


DIRECTORS. 


H. B. HYDE, President. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice President. 
SAMUEL M. INMAN, T. DE WITT CUYLER, 
Sir W. C. VAN HORNE, JOSEPH T. LOW, 
CHAS. B. ALEXANDER, DANIEL LORD, 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, HENRY R. WOLCOTT, 
JOHN J. McCOOK, AUGUST BELMONT, 
WM. ALEXANDER, WM. B. KENDALL, 
JAMES H. HYDE, HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
HORACE PORTER, GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
JOHN A. STEWART, GEO. W. CARLETON, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, SAMUEL BORROWE, 
A. VAN SANTVOORD, E. BUUDINOT COLT, 
MELVILLE E. {NGALLS, DANIEL R. NOYES. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG, ALANSON TRASK, 
A. VAN BERGEN, BRAYTON IVES, 
JOHN E. SEARLES, SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, 
DAVID H. MOFFAT, J. F. Ds NAVARRO, 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, 


Special Committee 
of the 
J Board of Directors. 





LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, 
H. M. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 
CORNELIUS M. BLISS, 
THOS. D. JORDAN, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
JOHN SLOANE, 
HORACE J. FAIRCHILD, 
LEVI P. MORTON, 
GAGE E. TARBELL, 
MARYIN HUGHITT, 
FRANK THOMSON, 
GEORGE J, GOULD, 
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A FEW SUGGESTIONS. 


THE American Statistical Association has 
lately published an essay on ‘“‘ The Commer- 
cial Death Rate.’’ Theauthor’s conclusion 
was, that out of ali men engaged in br<i- 
ness, only one in seventeen became “‘a sole 
proprietor, a partner, or a chief executive,” 
and that even this “seventeenth man had 
only one chance in ten of making a fortune. 
Many may think him a lucky man to be 
* his own employer,’’ but who shall rightly 
gauge his troubles ? 

If, however, only one in seventeen can 
hope to emerge from the ranks and become 
@ commander, the industrial army must 
ever continue to be avast multitude of 
private soldiers, on wages orsalary. They 
thus escape the many perplexities and 
dangers which surround their employers ; 
but are they also aware, that seldom do 
salaries provide anything more than a fair 
living ? Competence, the goal in which we 
center all our ambition and hope, is rarely 
attained by the salary road. If then, it 
cannot be attained by saving, is there no 
way by which a salaried person can feel 
that he or she may leave a sure compe- 
tence for their loved ones after they have 
been called to their long home ? Certainly 
and but one way, and that is through Life 
Insurance. Life Insurance receives the 
modest annual premium of the salaried 
person, which premium, in itself, amounts 
to comparatively notking against the provi- 
sion made for one’s family, and so invests 
this premium with thousands like it, as to 
make it amount to a large sum. It will 
invest itto a better advantage than a say- 
ings bank can, and will also return to the 
assured estate ten or twenty-fold should the 
assured die prematurely; and the daily 
papers are continually furnishing us in- 
stances where people die suddenly and, in 
the large majority of these cases, leave their 
families entirely unprovided for, to battle 
against the hard and cruel world. 

Two prominent men, one a Supreme 
Court judge, the other a Cabinet officer 
each getting a very much larger salary than 
nine hundred and ninety-nine in a thousand 
salaried men, died last year in comparative 
poverty for men who held such high posi- 
tions in life. We would all like to attain 
distinction equal to theirs, and, in theory, 


P every one has such a chance within his 


reach, but, in reality, we have nothing of the 
kind, 

As some one has well said: ‘We are 
doomed—almost as inexorably as we are 
doomed to walk and not to fly—to getting a 
living while in active service, and then to 
leave only what industry and economy have 
combined to put by.” This being so, it is 
but the commonest kind of common sense 
to adopt a method, a system of saving, 
which shall make the future a certainty. 
Such a system is Life Insurance. 

People who insure have incomes from 
the smallest- sums to the largest. Take 
the man of large income; he lives in the 
best of circumstances, his’ family are well 
provided for, and his children are being 
well educated. He looks the situation over, 
and sees that if he should die, all would be 
changed as far as the comforts of his family 
are concerned. Of necessity he seeks the 
protection of Life Insurance; for there is 
nothing else he can do. He has sought to 
protect his family; he has donewell. If a 
man has a large income, a medium income, 
or a small income, Lite Insurance affords a 
protection for it, and the amount of the 
insurance should be in accord with the 
annual earning. Ali praise to the man who 
protects his family with a Life Insurance 
policy ; but the greater praise to the man 
who does so fully and completely by taking 
a policy in The Mutual Life of New York— 
the best and — of all the companies. 
Its authorized agencies will be found in 
every city and town in the United States. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 








INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadeiphia 
EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
SU SS ea $500,000 00 
rve for reinsurance and all other pam 
Gurplas over ail Linbliisies..... 200 309,117 89 


TOTAL ASSETS. Jan. Ist. 18%.% 2.409.584 53 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASS.: 
G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896. 


BBORETG. ......cccccrccrce cooscee $11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES .................- 9,547,252 60 


SURPLUS (Mass. 75,73) 





A. 


Standard).. $1,275,731 90 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORE OFFICE; 189 Broadway. 





Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen, Agt. 
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MIGRATION. 
BY OLIVE MONTAGU WALFORD. 


INTO that land of slumber but one can go, 
Alone and solitary there to stand ; 

A: +! to await with smile and outstretched 
hand 

The ‘orms of fellow-beings from below. 

Tea 'housand dreamers to those shores mi- 

grate, 
Bot all unknowing and unknown are 
they; 

Each soul is individual, separate. 

Avd set, when breaks the first faint sign 
of day, 

Exch one, returning to earth’s border-land, 
Declares he met his kindred in that place, 
And saw, all wreathed in mist, his lady’s 

face: 

Is half afraid, and cannot understand. 

Tho soft he whispers, being out of sight— 
“T'lt meet her there again to-night, my 
love, to-night !”’ 


ite 


THE LAZIEST GIRL IN VIRGINIA. 


BY FLORENCE HULL WINTERBURN, 











Upon the Virginia side of the Potomac 
R «+r, five miles across from Washington 
ci’v «hose twinkling lights can be dis- 
tinct! seen by night, lies a little farm of 
abo ttsenty five acres, owned by a wid- 
ow aud ber three daughters, Caroline, 
Minnir and Rosa. 

Tw dwelling is a villa rather than a 
far:ahouse, with wide verandas that are 
the favori‘e sitting rooms of the family in 
summer. The glimpse they catch of the 
river traffit and of the far-off city gives 
them a cheerful feeling of nearness to ac- 
tive life, while they are removed from its 
noiseznd crowds. 

Besides this property Widow Jones had 
found hereelf possessed, at her husband’s 
deash, of an immense tract of unproduct- 
ive land down on Chesapeake Bay which 
could not be sold until Rosa, the younger 
girl, now eighteen, came of age. Mean- 
while; the taxes vexed her soul. 

Hospitable, easy-going and accustomed 
to consider luxuries positive necessities, 
the family would have been severely 
straitened if it had not been for the nicety 
with which their various talents helped 
one another out. 

Caroline had excellent business ability 
and managed all the outside affairs. She 
drew the dividends on their railway stock, 
parleyed with lawyers, and engaged and 
settled with the hired men, Ina the burn- 
ing August weather, when a dozen red- 
shirted Negroes were to be cared for, this 
slender young girl, in flaring straw hat 
and short gingham dress, mounted her 
horse uad rode up and down the fields, a 
keen-eyed, cheery, sweet-voiced overseer, 
Regarvless of her own meals she helped 
old black Jegsie prepare the meals for the 
men in the little cabin, and there was no 
complaint as to quality or quantity under 
her liberal rule. She did the marketing 
also and bought the other supplies. Then 
Mrs. Jones took up the work, and her deft 
fingers and good taste converted crude 
materials into food and raiment for the 
quartet. She was a notable housekeeper 
and the best of neighbors, her round, 
jolly visage being sure to appear at every 
moment of need, and her chicken broth 
and jellies lingered pleasantly in the 
memory of the fretful convalescent. 

Minnie’s function was the care of all the 
live animals on the farm. She had unerr- 
ing judgment concerning mules and 
horses, understood the peculiarities of 
cows, and knew everything worth know- 
ing about poultry and bees. She was a 
plump, happy looking blond, with a lovely 
hand, a neat foot, and a playfully witty 
tongue that, like her own bees, never 
stung the wise but kept fools at bay. 
Alertand busy from morning till night she 
gave no thought to the admirers who sigh- 
ed for her smiles, but laughingly turned 
them over to Rosa, who had, she said, 
nothing else to do but to make herself 
charming. 

Rosa was the strongest possible contrast 
to herenergetic sisters. Rarely beautiful, 
and gifted with an artistic faculty that 
nearly approached genius, she was ap- 
parently utterly devoid of ambition or 
sense of responsibility, and was content 
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t> be waitei upon and cared for as .f she 
was still the petted iofant whose graces 
had at the outset won the willing service 
of every one about her. 

Her form was of medium hight, but so 
symmetrical that she appeared taller than 
she was. Her head was borne on her ful’, 
white throat with a sort of dreamy grace, 
bent it almost seemed by the weight of her 
magnificent tresses, the color of ripe wheat 
when the sun is shining upon it, which 
fell a quarter of a yard below her waist. 
Her e)e3 were of a deep, dark brown, 
with the softness of a Newfoundland 
dog’s when he is gazing wistfully at his 
master. It would have been as impossible 
to say anything harsh to Rosa, when she 
opened those great dark eyes and looked at 
you, as it would be to strike a dove or a 
gazelle or a sweet young baby. Usually 
the heavy, blue-veined lids half veiled 
them, and as her seashell cheeks warmed 
to their pinkest tone, and her exquisite 
bow of a mouth fell slightly apart, as she 
lay, as she loved to do, in the hammock 
on the west veranda, an artist would have 
thought her the very embodiment of 
love’s yousg dream of sweet, maidenly 
beauty. 

She seemed all softness and gentleness. 
Perhaps only her mother knew what 
strength of will and temper lay behind 
Rosa’. placid brow and square little chin. 
Tnere had been some stout tussles between 
a determined little mother and a rosebud 
of a baby in the years gone by ; and altho 
the match might have seemed an unequal 
one, the result had always been the same. 
‘* A compromise,” Maj >r Jones had laugh- 
ingly called it, meaning, as he explained 
once in a candid moment, that the rosebud 
had its own way: 

Rosa’s way was only passively, not ac- 
tively objectionable. All she asked was to 
be let alone ; allowed to paint undisturbed 
in her untidy attic studio when the whim 
seized her, and to lie in the hammock like 
a kitten, dozing the hours away when she 
did not choose to exert herself, Occa- 
sionally she would have spells of helpful- 
ness, and for several days her stool and 
box of colors would be set up beside the 
parlor or dining-room doorway, while she 
decorated the panels with sprays of wis- 
taria and masses of fern, so true to nature 
that one wondered where a little country 
girl had ever learned to paint after such 
a manner. 

Onoewarm afternoon in early Septem- 
ber she was sitting on her stool in the 
hall, which ran through the middle of the 
house from end to end, putting slow, 
effective touches-to a border above the 
dado which she had begun in the spring, 
and with characteristic indifference had 


left unfinished until now. Caroline, just: 


in from a tour to the orchard, had thrown 
herself down upoa the settee to rest, and 
was exchanging energetic remarks with 
her mother about a certain dress trim- 
ming which the elder lady had under 
way, when she suddenly broke off to ex- 
claim : 

‘If there isn’t Mr. Brent coming, and 
not a speck of meat ia the house! Now, 
I suppose I shall have to go to town to 
market, I should think it was enough for 
him. to be here every Sunday and Wednes- 
day, without dropping upon us between- 
whiles.” 

‘*Let Jessie kill a chicken,” suggested 
Mrs. Jones, soothingly. 

‘*« But you know he doesn’t eat chickens, 
If he was like auy civilized American he 
would. But nothing except a round of 
raw beef satisfi2s his Eaglish appetite !” 

But despite this smail grumble, she 
smiled cordially as a good-looking, mid- 
dle aged man with a vigorous, florid face, 


set off by a pair of heavy black whiskers, . 


came briskly up the path and included all 
of them in a general, informal bow. 

**Do you like omelet?” she asked, re- 
flectively, as he took a seat near Rosa, 
and began commenting upon her work 
with an easy censorship which was evi- 
dently not disagreeable to her. 

He gave a little shudder. ‘‘‘I’llno pul- 
let sperm in my brew,’” he quoted. 

‘Oh, I might have known you for a 
Falstaff,” retorted Caroline, rising, 
** Well, Mamma, I’m off.” 

‘*Not on my account, Miss Caroline, 
See here, I’ve brought my animal diet 


with m:, kuowiay ‘hat you ladies eubsist 
On tea aud fruit when I’m not about.” 
And from his coat pocket he drew a roll 
of brown paper, three quarters of a yard 
long, and held it out. 

** Prime bologna,” he added, compla- 
cently, as both mother and daughter 
laughed keartily, and Rosa turned to give 
one of her slow, sweet smiles. 

Brent was a “family friend.” The 
major bad made his acquaintance at his 
club and brought him home to dine one 
day when Rosa was a winsome, tumbling 
baby ; and altho he had grown grayer and 
stouter during the years he had been com- 
ing out to the farm, ostensibly to oversee 
Rosa’s painting—for which he never 
would hear of compensation—he had not 
faltered in a certain purpose conceived 
soon afcer that first visit, and as unsus- 
pected by Mrs. Jones and her two elder 
daughters as it was patent to Rosa her- 
self. 

There were some rare affinities between 
them, even aside from their painting. 
Brent’s British phlegm was mellowed by 


a luxuriance of imagination that he had. 


inherited from an Est Indian mother. 
His temperament was a mixture of vigor, 
warmth and languor; and while he was 
not in the least degree adaptable, he had 
the faculty of changing the atmosphere 
of a company to suit himself; so that if 
others were not pleased it seemed to be 
they, not he, who were out of place. If 
they yielded up their individuality to his, 
well and good; if not, they dropped out 
of the talk; that was all, Brent was a 
fluent and entertaining talker. He liked 
to tell stories of tiger hunts and other 
jungle pastimes ; and Rosa, reclining with 
her dreamy eyes half shut, liked to listen, 
and feel herself pleasantly thrilled and 
excited without other necessity than to 
give up her mind to follow where he led. 

Her education had been desultory and 
superficial, Brent had played the largest 
part in it, and he had molded her nature 
at his pleasure by catering to certain 
biases that he had perceived to be un- 
changeable, and for the rest giving her 
the side of life and affairs which he pre- 
ferred her to believe. What other expe- 
riences he had had besides those he chose 
to tell them, these innocent women 
neither conjectured nor troubled them- 
selves to inquire. It was enough that he 
had been ‘‘ the major’s friend.” 

He had lodgings in town, but his land- 
lady scarcely ever saw him ; for when he 
was not roaming arourd upon one of his 
sketching tours he seemed t> live in the 
Corcoran Art Gallery, where Rosa painted 
under his superintendence several hours 
each week, He had really devoted himself 
to the girl’s development with a zeal 
beyond what would have appeared to be 
necessary in the ‘‘family friend.” Per- 
haps Rosa thanked him in private, for 
she never did so before the others. She 
treated him always with the same indo- 
lent familiarity, and accepted his advice, 
his help and his devotion as a mere matter 
of course; but she generally did as he 
bade her. 

This afternoon she continued to fill in 
her charcoal outlines until she grew tired, 
and then, dropping her brushes, slipped 
to a cushion and, crossing her hands be- 
hind her head, leaned back and looked up 
at him like a weary seraph. 

‘*Lazy child,” said Brent, smiling, and 
taking her dropped brushes. ‘‘ That stem 
is well done, Rosa; but 1 want you to 
leave flowers fora while and begin on that 
study of the nurse and child. It is time 
for you to begin to think less of technic 
and study the masters. I wish you could 
go abroad now.” 

** You have made me think of nothing 
but technic,” said the girl. 

‘*Certainly. There are many stages in 
art, and that is the preliminary one. But 
you are now to make an advance. How 
little you realize your advantages. If I 
had your genius !” 

*T realize one advantage—having you 
for a teacher,” she said, in a low tone. 

The others had dropped away, and they 
were by themselves. 

Brent moved closer toher, ‘‘ Haveyou 
thought of what I talked to you about?” 

** It’s no use to talk about that ; I rather 
think they expect me to make a -great 
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match, some time. Mamma wouldn't 
consider you eligible, you know,” she 
drawled, softly, with smooth, matchless 
insolence. 

Brent looked at her with an expression 
she did not understand; but she never 
troubled herself about what was beyond 
her easy comprehension. And herein 
Brent had vastly the advantage; he 
understood her to the depths of her 
nature, and he knew perfectly that he had 
made himself an essential part of her ex- 
istence. But he was wise enough to be 
patient. For the present he allowed her 
to waive the subj ct aside; nor did he 
betray even by the quiver of an eyelash 
that she had wounded his self-love. In- 
deed, their temperaments were much 
alike, and neither one was troubled with 
sensitiveness. Of the two the robust, 
mastiff like man had more than the blue- 
eyed angel, who now took to the hammock 
and left hin to finish her work ; for it was 
as natural for him to work as it was for 
her to be idle. 

‘You must get settled in town early 
this fall,” he said to the mother, when the 
family had assembled again on the veranda 
after dinner. ‘‘I have laid out a good 
winter's work for Rosa at the gallery, and 
I want her to start as soon as possible.” 

**Mr, Brent, I admire your coolness,” 
commen:ed Caroline. ‘‘If you expect 
Rosa to put in a steady winter’s work you 
must have suddenly created a remarkable 
change in her.” 

‘T really don’t see how we are to go to 
town at all this winter,” said Mrs. Jones, 
wrinkling her pretty forehead. ‘The 
Farleys haven’t yet positively pledged 
themselves to take the place, as we de- 
pended on their doing; and of course we 
can’t go unless we let this house.” 

‘* Oa, the Farleys will take the place,’ 
said Brent, confidently. ‘* And there isa 
nice little house on H S:reet that will 
be vacant about the first of October. I 
wish you would go in to-morrow and look 
at it.” 

‘*Give me the address,” said Caroline. 
**T have to go in town to-morrow, and I'll 
take a peep atit. Then, if it seems worth 
while for you to take the trouble, Mamma 
dear, you can go in next week.” 

‘Only don’t let it slip through your 
fingers,” counseled Brent. ‘‘ Rosa, don’t 
you want to take a little walk up the hill 
and see the sunset ?” 

‘*Get the wheelbarrow !” said Minnie, 
briskly. ‘‘ You'll never get Rosa to climb 
the hill.” 

But Brent continued to look smilingly 
at Rosa, and, somewhat to their surprise, 
she got up and went with him, As they 
began to climb the gentle slope he took 
hold of her arm, and she leaned against 
him with the same unconcern with whica 
she would have accepted aid from one of 
her sisters. They were gone half an 
hour, and when they came back a close 
observer might have noted a satisfied look 
in Brent’s face. He had made a slight, 
very slight advance in his plans, whatever 
they were. 

It was in accordance with them that 
the family moved into the little house on 
H Sureet within a fortnight. Every 
afternoon saw R sa seated before a Corot 
in the main gallery of the Corcoran Art 
Building, and for at least two hours she 
was busily occupied. Just how it came 
about no one could have said, Perhaps 
Rosa herself was not aware of the tighten- 
ing of a leash which had been woven se- 
curely about her, and that had guided and 
now held her to certain duties. Once, as 
he sat beside her, painting away upon his 
small canvas with those minute, exquisite 
touches which characterized his style, 
Brent said, with some significance ; 

** You work very well under direction, 
Rosa; but you wouldn’t set a stroke if I 
were not here, would you ?” 

She laughed, and turned her eyes upon 
him inquiringly. ‘‘ Wouldn’t 1?’ she 
asked ; ‘- ah, well, perhapsnot. But then, 
you see, you are here.” 

** You have grown so used to having me 
always at hand, that you couldn’t get on 
at all without me, could you ?” 

“Get on without you?” she repeated. 
‘Why, I never thought of it.” 

The next day he let her think of it. 
For a week he was absent on a sketching 
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tour. When hereturned he discovered that 
she had taken a vacation also; and then, 
for the first time in her life, he said a few 
stern words to her. They were very few, 
and without any hint of anger; but the 
girl crimsoned, and opened her eyes pa- 
thetically. Any other man would have 
been self-condemned ; but Brent, while 
instantly resuming his usual manner, did 
not lessen the effect of his rebuke ; and 
from this time her manner toward him 
began to undergo a change. It was im- 
perceptible to others, but apparent to. 
Brent. She was.no longer so sweetly inso- 
lent to him; she was more timid, more 
tractable ; and she attended moresteadily 
to her work, seeming to set a new value 
upon the praise of which he had always 
been lavish. 

Tne winter passed and the enervating 
air of April crept over the city. One 
afternoon Rosa threw down her brushes 
petulantly, exclaiming that she could not 
make another stroke. 

Brent quietly gathered her implements 
and his own and stored them neatly away. 
Then he laid his hand over hers and said, 
in a perfectly matter of fact tone : 

‘* Let’s go and get married, R‘sa?” 

For a minute they looked at one another 
in silence. Then her eyes dropped to her 
dress, a pink print, fresh and crisp under 
the great gray apron which she had begun 
to untie. 

‘*What! Ina calico dress ?” she said. 

‘Yes, just as you are; and now.” 

‘¢ What willthey say at home?” 

‘‘Think how much trouble we are going 
to save your mother. We will tell them 
this evening. Come, Rosa, I have been 
waiting for you a good many years; don’t 
keep me waiting any longer.” 

‘*It is dreadfully absurd,” she observed. 
‘What will you do with me?” 

‘‘Take you abroad next week, and when 
we come back settle you down in the 
prettiest little house you ever saw. I have 
bought one upon Capitol Hill, and you 
shall be its little mistress.” 

**T don’t like housekeeping,” remarked 
Rosa; but she was walking with bim 
toward the docr. Suddenly she stopped. 
‘* We can’t get married without a license, 
can we?” 

‘« T have the license,” said Brent, touch- 
ing his waistcoat pocket. ‘‘I got it 
yesterday.” 

“It seems to me,” she said, pouting a 
little, ‘* you were rather premature. How 
did you know I would have you?” 

“TI believed in my lucky star. We 
were meant for each other, my dear.” 

She was silent after this. They walked 
half.a-dozen squares and stopped before a 
house next to a church, As Brent rang 
the bell he saw that the girl was trem- 
bling slightly, and he lost no time in get- 
ting her into the parlor where a puzzled 
minister came to them a moment or so 
later. Brent explained and produced the 
license. Rosa was nineteen and her father 
was not living. There was no delay, and 
in the presence of the minister’s wife and 
daughter (who took the bride for a pretty 
servant girl and were condescending) the 
ceremony was performed, But for the 
heavy ring that encircled her finger the 
girl might have believed that she was 
dreaming as Brent drew her out of the 
house again and hailed a passing horse- 
car to take them to her mother’s house. 

Minnie opened the door, and through the 
dusk her quick eyes perceived something 
unusual in her sister; but Brent, giving 
her no time for questions, drew his wife 
into the little parlor where the widow sat 
with her sewing. 

‘‘Mrs. Jones,” he said, calmly, ‘‘ Rosa 
and Lare married.” As she got up hastily, 
the color rushing tc her face, he added, 
‘‘T believe my old friend the major would 
not have refused to give me his daughter.” 

It was a stroke of genius. Instead of 
uttering the angry words upon her Jips the 
widow fell back upon her chair, crying. 
The major, dead, was not less the family 
oracle ; ‘and even the girls who had burst 
into exclamations, and were not to be re- 
pressed for half an hour or.so, felt that 
irregular and shocking as the affair was, 

yet there was within it a grain of a melio- 
tation, 

‘* But that she should have got married 

inasixpenny calico!” exclaimed Caroline, 
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tearuflly. 
that,” 

“TI will buy her agown or twoin Paris,’’ 
said the new brother-in-law. ‘ We shall 
sail next week, and be gone a year, or 
perhaps longer.” 

But three years passed before the little 
house on Capitol Hill bad to be vacated by 
its tenant in favor of the owners, who 
walked in upon the Jones family one day, 
when the harvest apples were ripe, and 
the two girls sat upon the porch of the 
farmhouse paring a bowlful of them for 
supper, 

*‘ What is the change in Rosa?” mother 
and sisters asked each other when the 
pair had gone back to town the next 
morniog. Mrs. Brent was even more 
beautiful than she had been as a girl. She 
did not look unhappy. Yet there was a 
difference. 

The family found out what it meant 
when they began to visit the little house 
in town. Rosa had found another guide 
than her own sweet will. She no longer 
idled the days away, but sat patiently 
upon her little stool and painted from 
morning till late in the afternoon, while 
Brent—the personification of vigilance— 
hovered about, pipe in mouth, seeing to 
the thousand and one things about the 
house, which, except for his superintend- 
ence, kept itself, and dividing the rest of 
his attention between Rosa’s canvas and 
his own. 

‘*Do you know,” said Caroline, indig- 
nantly, ‘‘ that Rosa—our lazy little Rosa 
‘—has made fifteen hundred dollars the 
past year, while Brent has only made 
three hundred ?” 


‘* That’s what he married her for,” said 
Minnie, with a rapid inspiration. ‘I 
wondered what impelled him, I thought 
it wasn’t love.” 

‘* My dear, he seems ‘very fond of her,” 
said Mrs. Jones, divided between a wish 
to cry and a wish to make the best of it. 

** He is fond of her,” declared Caroline, 
‘and she’s fond of him. But if ever a 
girl found a master she has. He makes 
her work as 1 never expected to see Rosa 
work, Not at housework, dear me, no! 
She is not to waste her precious strength 
on such things. She is to devote herself 
to art, which is to make her reputation 
and his living. That’s all there is to it.” 

‘* Perhaps it is not the worst thing that 
could have happened to her,” mused Min- 
nie, ‘‘ There is a kind of nature that needs 
wo be compelled to make the best of 
itself.” 

**Don’t you want some brute of an 
Englishman to compel you to make the 
best of yourself?” snapped Caroline. 

‘**No,” answered Minnie, quietly, ‘* What 
would do for Rosa would never suit me.” 

‘* Well, I think we had better go in and 
take some peaches and straighten up that 
disorderly nouse,” said the elder sister. 

‘They found Rosa sitting absorbed over a 

“beautiful screen which was a piece of 
ordered work, to cost a hundred and fifty 
dollars, while Brent stood at the kitchen 
door, smoking placi¢ly as he contemplated 
a tableful of unwashed dishes, 

**Come in, sisters both,” he said, gayly. 
‘* But don’t stop Rosa just now ; she hates 
to be interrupted when she is at work.” 
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*T never shall get over 
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CONTENTMENT. 


BY HENRY REED CONANT, 








THE isle of contentment we view from afar, 

And it dazzles our eyes like a beautiful 
star ; 

A region which thousands gaze wistfully 
at, 

And would dwell there, if ’twasn’t for this 
or for that. 


The lord in his palace, the cotter obscure, 
The high and the lowly, the rich and the 
r, 
Are all discontented, whate’er be the case, 
Because they are not in some other man’s 
place. 


In youth, how we long for mature years of 
men ; 

In age, how we sigh for our childhood 
again ; 

Wherever our station, whate’er be our lot, 

We miss countless blessing for joys we have 
not. ‘ 


Soif you would get the most good from 
your life, 

And find the most joy in its flurry and 
strife, 

Don’t hunt for each thorn, by your path- 
way that grows ; 

But gather each rose, dear ; pray don’t miss 
@ rose. 

New York City, 


DAN. 
A WAR.TIME SKETCH. 
BY ROBERT F. BISHOP. 








DAN was a colt. A thing of beauty, 
everybody pronounced him. He was 
scarcely up to medium hight even when 
full grown. In color a glossy chestnut 
sorrel, flecked about the head and neck 
with spots of purest white. There was a 
look of intelligence in his eye, and ease 
and grace of movement in his shapely 
limbs. 

‘*There’s going to b2 speed in that ani- 
mal,” said one of the local judges of horse- 
flesh, 

Dan was the property of Harry Slagle, 
the son of German parents who lived on a 
small farm in western Maryland. Harry 
was fourteen years old when Dan came 
int» his possession. The colt was a pres- 
ent from Harry’s uncle, or rather, tospeak 
correctly, the uncle discharged an obliga- 
tion to Harry for a good many little serv- 
ices by giving him the colt in lieu of other 
compensation. Dan was too young to 
‘*break” in the ordinary sense when she 
came under the control of his new mas- 
ter; but partly out of his affection for the 
pretty colt which led him to spend a good 
share of his leisure time with him, and 
partly out of his belief that early training 
is best, Harry began at once to give Dan 
some lessons in behavior. 

The Rarey system of horse training was 
attracting a good deal of attention abont 
that time, and Harry had recently 
attended a course of leciures on the sub- 
ject. Hesaw, to his astonishment, the 
most vicious horses handled and subdued 
without any beating, or any of the harsh 
and cruel methods so frequently employed 
for that purpose ; and, what was of even 
greater importance, he learned that trou- 
blesome and evil habits in horses could be 
prevented by proper handling from the 
start. He saw young and raw colts put 
through a course of discipline which led 
them in a short time to comprehend and 
obey the trainer at almost every point. 
Fall of this new idea, Harry went to work 
upon Dan with great enthusiasm. If his 
success was not immediately as great as 
that of the experienced lecturer had been, 
it was at least sufficiently encouraging to 
lead him to persevere. 

It was a comparatively simple matter to 
teach Dan how to do all that the ordinary 
horse is expected to do; such as starting 
and stopping at the word, pulling a light 
load in harness, and carrying Harry’s lit- 
tle brother, Fred, on his back under the 
saddle. All this was accomplished by the 
Rarey method administered with uniform 
kindness. No whip was used and no 
harshness of tone or manner was ever 
manifested, tho it sometimes required all 
the patience and self-control that Harry 
could muster to keep the rule laid down 
for him by his teacher in horsemanship, 
The course of discipline was as valuable 
for the trainer as it was for the colt. 

‘I know one thing,” said Harry, one 
day after the regular practice was over, 
*‘ whether this is good for Dan or not, it’s 
a mighty good thing for me.” 

When Dan was pronounced perfect in 
the ordinary ways of horses, his education 
was begun in special tricks and perform- 
ances of the kind that most horses know 
nothing about. This was much more dif- 
ficult, and the progress was slower than 
in the earlier and simpler stages of the 
training. But Harry and Dan had come 
to understana each other so well, and 
worked together so faithfully, that each 
served to develop the other in knowledge, 
tact and skill. After every honest effort 
on Dan’s part to do what was required of 
him, Harry would throw his arms about 
his neck, pat him affectionately, and talk 
to him as if he were a human being, until 
Dan came to look for these tokens of ap- 
proval, and seemed to be disappointed 
when they were not forthcoming. 

By the time Dan had been in Harry’s 
possession a yéar he had become a neigh- 
borhood wonder. Grown now to almost 
his full siz, he had developed great speed 
in running. He would come at Harry’s 
call from the furthest end of the meadow 
at just the rate of speed indicated by the 
word of command—now slow and steady 


as an old stager, now ina rapid walk, a trot, 
or at his full speed, as Harry gave him 
the word. No fence in all the community 
was too high for him to leap. He could 
stand straight up on bis hind feet and 
balance himself indefinitely, and not 
merely paw the air with his front feet 
but imitate almostany gesture that Harry 
saw fitto make. This latter performance 
was so grotesque and comical as to prove 
a neighborhood diversion. Harry’s father, 
however, a severely practical and rather 
stolid kind of man, had little patience with 
these performances. 

‘*What for, Hendry, you washte so 
mootch tdime mit dat coldt?” he asked, 
one day. ‘‘ You shpoil him. You make 
him so he be’s no goodt to vwork.” 

Yet even Mr. Slagle had to admit that 
Harry neglected no duty. He was a hard 
worker on the farm, and spent only his 
own leisure time with Dan. The young 
horseman, however, had a more serious 
object in view than either his father or 
any of his friendssuspected. Foracouple 
of years past Harry had begun to desire 
an education. His advantages were lim- 
ited to three or four months in the public 
school each winter. His father could not 
well afford to spare him from the farm in 
summer, and the outlook was not very 
promising, unless Harry could find some 
way to help himself. After his successes 
with Dan and other raw colts, and also 
several vicious horses that had been 
brought to him, an idea of doing some- 
thing on his own account began to take on 
shape and color in his mind, 

He was a dear lover of horses, and he 
had now acquired some degree of confi- 
dence in his ability to handle them. Why 
could he not employ his horse-lore to work 
his way through school? If he could have 
Din with him to exhibit wherever he 
went, there would be no difficulty in get- 
ting business, as his experience in his own 
neighborhood was now proving. This 
was the thought that had taken possession 
of Harry’s mind, and gave a new meaning 
and a character of steady persistence to an 
undertaking that had been begun, as he 
expressed it, ‘‘ for the fun of the thing.” 

But an event now occurred which 
threatened to spoil his calculations. The 
war for the Union was raging, and Mary- 
land had become the theater of great 
events. Powerful armies and various 
raiding parties traversed the State from 
side to side. A detachment of the rebel 
General Early’s troops, commanded by 
General McCausland, shot like an arrow 
out of the Shenandoah Valley, crossed the 
State of Maryland at its narrowest point, 
and burned the city of Chambersburg in 
Pennsylvania. Driven by the Union 
forces under General Averill out of the 
latter State, they turned westward and 
followed the national turnpike to the 
vicinity of Cumberland, Md. General 
Kelley, commanding the post at Cumber- 
land, marched his force out of town and 
took a good position about three miles to 
the eastward. Here he was attacked by 
McCausland about the middle of the after- 
noon. The fight lasted until darkness put 
anendtoit. The rebels retreated in the 
night, and made their escape across the 
Potomac into Virginia the next morning. 

In this retreat they passed over Mr. 
Slagle’s farm, and did not hesitate to help 
themselves to all the horses that could be 
found in their route. Mr, Slagle and 
Harry were compelled to witness the 
forcible entry of their stable and see ail 
their horses, including Dan, hurriedly led 
away ; but there was no use in attempting 
to resist several thousand soldiers, In- 
deed the Slagles and their neighbors, after 
the excitement was all over, congratulated 
one another that their losses were no 
greater, and that no personal harm had 
been done to any of them. 

But it was a bitter grief to Harry to 
have to give up his colt. “Be hada good 
cry over it, and found himself unable to 
sleep the rest of the night, or take any 
comfort in any way. He obtained his 
father’s permission to join a party of the 
neighbors the next morning in following 
up the route of the retreating army, in 
the hope that some of the horses might 


‘have broken away from their captors in 


the darkness of the night, and might yet 
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be recovered. The party took the wind- 
ing, mountain road over which the rebels 
had gone, and reached the hights above the 
the river in time to witness the crossing 
of the rear guard. They were disap- 
pointed, however, in the object of their 
search, The Confederates needed horses 
too badly to keep careless watch over 
those that had once come into their pos- 
session, 

After resting a while the party pre- 
pared to retrace their steps. They would 
scatter through the hills, they said, and 
keep a lookout in different directions; 
but they had little hope of recovering 
any of the horses, 

Harry declined to return with the rest. 
He had an uncle, his mother’s brother, 
living several miles up the South Branch 
Valley. It was evident that the raiders 
were retreating in that direction. He 
would pay his uncle’s people a visit, he 
said, and see what hari the rebels had 
done them. He tried to persuade some 
of the party to go with him, but without 
success. 

‘*7’m as near to the Johnnies now, as 
I want to be,” said one of them, and this 
remark was echoed by the others. 

Harry had little difficulty in crossing 
the river at the fording place. He took 
off his shoes and stockings and rolled up 
his trousers, and thus escaped with only 
a slight wetting. He pushed on as fast as 
he could over the road, which had be- 
come quite familiar to him in his frequent 
visits to his Uncle Schneider. People 
who had been frightened from their 
homes by the approach of the raiders 
were now returning. A number of men 
and boys fell into company with Harry, 
and presently they caught sight of the 
column, which had halted. The soldiers 
were preparing to go into camp. Men 
who had been either marching or fighting 
for twenty-four hours continuously were 
badly jaded and needed rest. | 

‘Halt! You can’t go in here,” cried a 
sentinel as Harry, tho with a beating 
heart, attempted to pass the picket post 
into the camp. 

‘* My uncle's folks live on the next farm 
above, and I want to see them,” said 
Harry. 

*Can’t help it,” replied the soldier ; 
‘* you can’t see them to-day ; you’d better 
go back,” 

Harry’s mind was already made up as 
to what he would do if refused admission 
to the camp, so he simply turned back a 
few rods to where a bend in the road 
concealed him from the guard. Then he 
struck into a thicket of laurel bushes on 
the left which terminated in a fringe of 
woods, and, by stooping and crawling on 
all fours at times, he found it possible to 
go around the principal picket post with- 
out getting too dangerously near to the 
next sentinel, who could be seen pacing 
up and down on the rising ground in the 
edge of the woods still further to the left 
of the road. 

After passing between the picket posts 
in this way, Harry was able, while still 
keeping in the shadow of the woods, to 
overlook the greater part of the camp, 
Many of the thoroughly tired troops were 
already fast asleep in their tents, while 
others were cooking a late breakfast be- 
fore turning in also. Presently Harry’s 
eye fell upon an old colored man who 
sometimes worked for his uncle. He had 
evidently been pressed into the rebel 
service for the present, and was now 
chopping wood to build fires. Other la- 
borers, both white and black, were en- 
gaged in the same service. This gave 
Harry an idea, Picking up an armful of 
wood, he emerged from his hiding place 
in the thicket, and marched across the 
moderately descending pasture-field to 
the place where the old colored man was 
chopping. : 

‘*Fo’ de Lawd’s sake, Marse Harry, 
how you get ober heah?” was the ex- 
clamation of Uncle Mose, as Harry drew 
near, 

** lve come to see about Aunt Jane and 
the rest of them. Uncle Mose do you 
know where they are ?” 

‘* Bress yo’ soul, honey, ye needn’t 
worry bout dem; dey’s all right. Marse 
Schneider, he taken de family and all de 
stock an’ make fo’ de hills jes’ after day- 
light, Isee dem go, an’ ”— 
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‘‘ Here, you black nigger! bring that 
wood and build this fire. Hurry up your 
old bones, or it won’t be good for you !” 

It was a cavalry officer who spoke, at 
the same time brandishing his sword in a 
threatening manner. To divert attention 
from himself Harry took up the ax and 
began chopping at the fence-rails, while 
Uncle Mose, carrying armfuls of wood 
here and there, as directed, kindled and 
replenished various fires. Meanwhile the 
two had a chance for snatches of conver- 
sation. 

**I mighty sorry, Marse Harry, when I 
see dat han’som colt o’ yourn wif dese 
people.” 

‘* Did you really see him, Uncle Mose? 
Where is he?” asked Harry, who, not- 
withstanding his eagerness, continued his 
chopping and also the same low tone of 
voice. 

** Yes, I see him, sure nuff, Dey got 
him in de pen up dere wif’ some mo’ 
horses.” 

Uncle Mose had his arms full of wood, 
but he pointed with his head over his left 
shoulder. The lingering hope that had 
led Harry into his present situation as 
much as anything else now began to 
brighten. He cast a few quick glances 
about him in all directions, and his plan 
of action began to take on shape. Ina 
little while Uncle Mose was released from 
the task of making fires, and at Harry’s 
request he led the way to that part of the 
camp where he had seen Dan. Most of 
the captured horses were distributed 
about over the camp tied to trees, or hob- 
bled ‘and turned out to graze; but off at 
one extremity of the encampment was a 
fenced inclosure adjoining a shed where 
cattle were kept in winter. Twenty or 
more of the horses had been turned into 
this place, and nobody in particular was 
now paying any attention to them. 

Harry’s eager eyes quickly lighted upon 
Dan, who was quietly grazing near the 
center of the group. From this new and 
higher situation Harry took another view 
of the camp and its surroundings. He 
was now ready for action. Standing just 
outside of the rail-fence, he called to Dan 
in a low tone : 

**Come, Dan—come !” 

Dan instantly quit his nibbling at the 
grass, raised his head and turned in the 
direction of the soundin a wondering kind 
of manner, 

‘*Come, Dan—come !” repeated Harry. 

Dan saw his master now, and without a 
monient’s hesitation darted away from the 
other horses, leaped the fence and stood 
by Harry’s side. 

**Good-by, Uacle Mose; much obliged 
to you,” said Harry. 

‘Don’t; Marse Harry—don’t, fo’ de 
Lawd’s sake! dey’ll shoot ”— 

Harry was on Dan’s back now, lying 
almost flat, holding on by the mane, and 
Dan was at full speed, bounding over 
whatever obstacles lay in his path in the 
rough and rocky pasture-field. Harry’s 
intention was to risk a dash between the 
two picket posts which he had eluded in 
entering the camp. He might possibly 
have succeeded in this had it not been for 
the loud and continuous yelling of Uncle 
Mose, who still frantically entreated him 
to stop, even after he had covered half 
the distance to the woods. But these 
stentorian cries aroused the camp and 
drew the attention of the pickets. 

‘* Bang! bang! Halt there—halt!” cried 
a chorus of voices, after it was seen that 
the shots fired in his direction had neither 
frightened the rider nor checked the speed 
of his horse. 

But it was evident to Harry that he 


must change his plan. There was but one 


place in the line of obstructions between 
the two picket posts—thick undergrowth, 
rocks and partially fallen trees—through 
which a horse might go. Harry had noted 
this before he started, and he well knew 
that everything depended on his reaching 
this narrow pass before the pickets could 
stop him. Once entered among the un- 
dergrowth in the woods he had no doubt 
that he could baffle all pursuit. To his 
dismay, however, he now saw that the 
pickets of both posts were rushing to in- 
tercept him at the pass. They would 
reach it before he could, and the sharp 
click of additional guns made it very clear 
that he could not possibly escape by that 


route. There was but a single hope re- 
maining. Just above him on the right 
was a straggling cluster of tall blackberry 
bushes separated from the main thicket, 
and between these and the edge of the 
woods were several young trees with low 
and plentiful foliage. Instead of halting 
and submitting to capture as the pickets 
expected, the fast-fleeing horse and his 
intrepid young rider suddenly wheeled to 
the right and put this clump of bushes 
and trees between them and the sol- 
diers. 

Dan’s movement in this change or di- 
rection was so quick that Harry, tho he 
had ordered it and was prepared for it, 
came very near being thrown off, hav- 
ing neither bridle nor saddle to hold on 
by. 

‘* Bang! bang! bang !” went several of 
the guns again, as soon as the pickets had 
recovered from their surprise at this un- 
expected movement. It was impossible to 
take a good aim; but Harry felt that the 
bullets which cut the foliage of the trees 
about him were uncomfortably close, and 
he ducked his head as low as he could 
beside Dan’s neck. He was well into the 
woods when the firing stopped, making as 
rapid progress as he could through the 
undergrowth, where his being mounted 
gave him little advantage over his pursuers 
on foot. 

“Oh, if I could but get out of the 
woods,” he said to himself, ‘‘ where Dan 
could make time !” 

He determined to take the risk of strik- 
ing for the road at once; and his heart 
gave a great leap when at last, after mak. 
ing quite a circuit, Dan sprang down a 
low embankment into the country road 
where no enemy was in sight. But he was 
congratulating himself too soon. 

When the Confederate general had se- 
lected the place for his camp that morning, 
he sent back a picket guard to the fording 
place at the river. These men heard the 
picket firing, and when they saw Dan and 
his rider come dashing down the road with 
the fleetness of the wind, they were ready 
to receive them, Harry was for the mo- 
ment nonplussed at the sight of the guard. 
He could easily have avoided it if he had 
known that it was there. But it had not 
yet taken position when he crossed the 
river earlier in the morning. 

There was little time for hesitation. 
His progress through the woods had been 
hindered by the underbrush, so that by 
the time he reached the road, mounted 
purauers had started from the camp. The 
clatter of their horses’ feet could now be 
heard in the distance in the moment that 
Harry sat irresolute on Dan’s back. It 
was evident that he must run additional 
risks or give up the struggle. 

Leaping the fence to the right, he 
struck diagonally across a cornfield 
toward the river. Several more fences 
were in his path, and also the steep, rail- 
road embankment; but Dan made little 
account of any of these things. The 
guard at the fort fired several shots, as 
if to frighten him, but made no move to 
intercept him. It would seem that they 
might have done so if they had bestirred 
themselves. But the spectacle of a horse 
and rider, that seemed to disdain the 
beaten highway and took no account of 
fences or any other obstacles in their 
chosen route, was too much for the guard. 
They could scarcely do anything more 
than look on in utter amazement. 

Harry plunged into the river at a point 
where fording was out of the question ; 
but Dan knéw how to behave in deep 
water as well as on dry land, and the 
crossing was safely made. 

The rejoicing was great when Harry 
and Dan reappeared in their own neigh- 
borhood, tired almost to the point of ex- 
haustion, but otherwise safe and sound. 
Mr. Slagle was very proud of Harry’s 
achievement; but there was something 
characteristic in a remark which he made 
to Harry in the presence of several of the 
neighbors : 

‘* What for, Hendry, you almost preak 
your neck to get dis good-for-nothing 
little coldt, undt leave de good vwork 
horses behindt ?” 

CHILLICOTHE, O. 
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THE girls who ride bicycles have as 
dirty hands as the boys.— Atchison Globe, 


May 14, 1896 


PEBBLES. 


“CHILDREN, I hope you peeled the 
apples before eating them.’’ ‘“ Yes, Mother 
dear.”” ‘‘What have you done with the 
peelings ?’”’ ‘‘Oh, we ate them after.” —Fq. 
miltenblatt. 


---- American: ‘‘I suppose you will abol- 
ish the House of Lords some day?” Eny- 
lishman: “ But I don’t see how we can, me 
boy. There is no precedent for such a 
thing.’’— Puck. 

....Rounder: “ What is this ?’’ Roller: 
“Why, its the famous ‘ Angelus’ after Mil- 
let.” Rounder: “Oh,I see they’ve been 
digging. Millets must be some kind of 
fishing-bait, isn’t it?”’—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


....“‘Hello!” she ejaculated, as she 
stopped short. ‘‘I must look into this.” 
But she found nothing to excite her sus- 
Picion, even after a thorough and close ex- 
amination. It was merely a full-length 
mirror.—Puck. 

..-“* My wife,” said Fred, the other day, 
‘“‘always flatters me in cold weather.” 
“How is that?” ‘* Why, whenever she 
wants more coal put on the fire she points 
to the fireplace, and says, ‘ Frederick, the 
Grate.’ ’—Exchange. 

....“ Let mein. I’m the court sculptor,” 
said the nihilist, as he edged his way into 
the royal palace. ** Hold on. How is that ?” 
asked the guard. ‘I’m preparing to make 
a bust of the Czar,’’ replied the former,as he 
lit the bomb.— Yale Record. 


...“* We’ve got the loveliest college col- 
ors!’ the intellectual girl exclaimed. 
** They were unanimously adopted, and the 
suggestion was mine.’’ ‘‘I suppose you’ve 
imitated the older colleges,’’ said her 
brother. ‘‘No, we haven’t. We haven’t 
used any of their heavy, commonplace 
colors. Ours is an entirely original com- 
bination.” ‘“ Whatisit?”’ ‘Shrimp pink 
and elephant’s breath.” — Washington Star. 


....°* Dearest,” cooed the sweet girl, ‘“‘you 
have told me so often I am your first love! 
But should fate ever part us, promise me 
you’ll never show my letters to your next” 
— ‘“‘How can you speak so, darling ?’’ broke 
in the noble youth. ‘“ You know I’d never 
show them. Why, havelI ever shown you 
the letters written me by’”— Here the youth 
suddenly paused. And the chilling silence 
could be heard reigning on the tin roof out- 
side.—N. Y. World, 


....President Kriiger was estimating the 
damages, actual, collateral and possible, 
suffered by the people of his republic in 
consequence of the Jameson raid. Mechan- 
ically he reached for his scrap book, opened 
it, and turned the leaves until the poem, 
‘« Jameson’s Ride,’’ met his eye. He read it 
through once again. Then he took his pen- 
cil and added a cipher to the estimate he 
had previously made. ‘‘I think,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘ considering everything, £1,500,- 

* 000 will be about right.”-—Chicago Tribune. 





....That Anglican clergyman, Dean Hole, 
who lately made a tour of the United 
States, has written a book on his American 
travels. In it he relates that at a public 
luncheon this poem was recited : 

* Little Willy from his mirror 
Sucked the mercury all off, 
Thinking, in his childish error, 
It would cure his whooping cough. 


* At the funeral, Willy’s mother 
Smartly said to Mrs. Brown, 
~ "Twas a chilly day for William 
When the mercury went down. 
** CHORUS. 
“ Ah, ah, ah! said Willy’s mother, 
Oh, oh, oh! said Mrs. Brown, 
‘Twas a chilly day for William 
When the mercury went down.” 
This Hole story will hardly go down as a 
fair specimen of American humor.—Ev- 
change. 


....A very “‘fresh’’ young man made the 
acquaintance of a young lady from Boston, 
to whom he proceeded to pour out a long 
story of some adventure in which he had 
played the hero. His listener was much 
surprised. ‘Did you really do that ?” she 
asked. “I done it,” answered the proud 
young man; and he began forthwith upon 
anether long narrative, more startling even 
than the first. The Boston woman again 
expressed her polite surprise. ‘‘ Yes,” said 
the fellow, with an inflation of the chest, 
‘that’s what I done.” A third story fol- 
lowed with another “I done it,’’ and then 
the Boston girl remarked, ‘‘ Do you know 
you remind me so strongly of Banquo’s 
ghost?” ‘You mean the ghost in Shake- 
speare’s play.” ‘ Yes.” “And why?” 
‘‘ Why, don’t you remember that Macbeth 
said to him, ‘ Thou canst not say I did it’?” 
The young man could not imagine why 
everybody laughed.— Argonaut, 
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...-A Poetic Wedding.—In the northwest- 
ern part of Sumner County, Tenn., lives 
an Irish magistrate, a man of liberal edu- 
cation, and a full quota of that mother-wit 
for which his nation is so remarkable. A 
sbort tifhe agoa colored pair, whose names 
were Jim and Bet, called upon the ’Squire 
to be united “‘ for better or for worse,’’ prob- 
ably the latter. Having had some notice of 
their coming, he prepared and actually used 
this unique ceremony: 

**Jim will you take Bet, 
Without any regret, 
To love and to cherish, 
Till one of you perish, 
And is laid under the sod, 
So help you God ?” 


Jim having given the usual affirmative 
answer, Esquire R—— turned to Bet: 
* Bet will you take Jim, 
And cling to him, 
Both out and in, 
Through-thick and thin, 
Holding him to your heart, 
Till death do you part?” 

Bet modestly acquiesced, and the newly 
married couple were dismissed with this 
‘cap of the climax ’’: 

‘* Through life’s alternate joy and strife, 

I now pronounce you man and wife. 

Go up life’s hill till you get to the level, 

And salute your bride, you rusty black devil.” 


2 
So 


ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind trealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.1 








527.—OCCUPATIONS. 


[EXAMPLE: state of equality ;a descend- 
ant. Ans.—Par-son.] 

1, A joint: pressure; 2,a musical sylla- 
ble; a bivalve mollusk ; 3, against ; fixed ; 
4, afern; a biped; 5, to study; a tube; a 
connective ; 6,a mother ; her boy; 7, a fish; 
come in; 8, you and I; to declare; 9, an 
appendage; gold,in heraldry; 10, part of 
Great Britain abbreviated; a wild talker ; 
11, a billow ; forward; 12, father; to bury. 

528.—T RANSPOSITION. 

It was at Gi braltar, where any assaulter 

May think it excusable fault if he falter, 

A prisoner, they say, vexed his mind day 
by day 

To find out some method of getting away; 

A Scottish free lance, who by unlucky 
chance 

Was caught as he served in the army of 
France, 

«‘A one-wife I knew who could tell for- 
tunes true,”’ 

He mused, ‘“‘an’ she said I suld ever win 
through.” 

Tis very well known, at Gibraltar alone, 

In Europe, indigenous two can be shown ; 

‘*Aweel, it might be,’’ cried our hero, in 
glee, 

So tousled his hair, and shunned water and 
“three.” 

A look more and more like those creatures 
he wore, 

Altho not precisely ‘‘as like as two four.” 

When daylight was spent, down on all 
fours he went, 

Round east end —the five, if a temple were 
meant— 

And climbed down the rocks, past the sen- 
tinel’s box, 

Unchallenged by word and unharassed by 


knocks, 

* * * * * a * 

Amoral? Oh, wo! Here’s the best that I 
know: 

When any two two, by all means let him 
go. M. C. S. 


529.—ENIGMA. 


I’m a pet, a household pet ; 
Oft dear my mistress calls me ; 
And she wii'l always fume and fret 
When accident befalls me. 
And yet, before her very face, 
Will hirelings seize upon me, 
And tear me rudely from my place ; 
Will often trample on me, 
And shake me hard, and give me blows 
She, meanwhile, calmly gazing, 
Feels no soft pity for my woes,— 
Is this not most amazing ? 
E. R. B. 
530.—A HIDDEN MEDLEY. 


(Finé in the following story, in words of 
Similar sound but different meanings, ten 
forms or bodies of water, four expressions 
of time, ten tools or implements of war or 








Starved to Death 
in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, yet we hear of 
it. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is undoubtedly the safest and best infant 
food. Infant Health is a valuable pamphlet for 


Mothers. Send your address to_ the New Yor 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. ws 


THE INDEPENDENT 


peace, seven titles, four colors, and thirteen 
parts of the body.) 

“Come with me for one of our delightful 
rows on the bay,” said the hero of the tale, 
acheery, hale youth, tho somewhat plain, 
and who could sailor scull a boat like a 
professional ; ‘‘ the moon is due in ten min- 
utes, the evening will be as clear as day, 
and it is an occasion not tobe missed. So— 
ho, for the shore!’”’ ‘‘I comeat your call,” 
replied the heroine, the prettiest girlin 
twenty shires, graceful as a hart, timid asa 
hare, perhaps a little vain, and having read 
too many novels—a girl who knows more of 
sentiment than of real life. It was no 
sooner said than done. She only waited to 
put aside her palette, throw a piece of baize 
over her picture, see that her coiffure was 
becoming, and lock the door behind her. 
She looked charming in her light dress, one 
of the new summer prints, with only a 
fascinater thrown gracefully over her head. 
The breeze blew softly over beds of thyme, 
and the barren shores looked peaceful under 
the evening sky. Soon the oars began to 
creak in the rowlocks, and they were off. 
He had brought some nuts to beguile the 
time; but the saucy spe ate every kernel 
avd threw all the shells straight at his head. 
He ducked and let the small missiles fly 
barmlessly by, and returned good for evil 
by begging her to come and reign over his 
life as mistress of his soul. Having no in- 
clination for the bonds of matrimony at 
present, she began to treat him in a coquet 
tish way, which seemed to augur ill for the 
success of his suit, when in the midst of 
her laughter she fell overboard and was lost 
to sight. Then he, as by every canon of art 
in any well regulated novel he should, at 
once performed a heroic feat, and seized ber 
by the immense sleeve which continued to 
float like a balloon on the water, and thus 
soon had her bodyin tow, when putting 
forth the energy of a raiser of the dead he 
lanijed her in the boat. Tho in a daze, and 
very weak, he felt sure that she had sus- 
tained no harm but what a little stimulant 
and a bite or soof nourishing food, together 
with a night of quiet sleep, would heal, and 
that he should soon see her again with the 
beauty that health adds to youth. 

DOROTHEA. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, May 7th. 


522.—1, Bat (bee-aye-tea); 2, 
aye-tea). é 
523.—Level, Eve. 
524.—1, His phlox (flocks); 2, marigold 
(marry gold); 3, those which are “* nuiled to 


cat (sea- 














REX BRAND | 
Extract of BEEF 
Berle fone OMAHA 


LAVOR 





‘* Just as 
Good ” 


never yet 





BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING. 


Simply refuse 
the “just as good” sort. 


If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials matiled free. 
‘‘Home Dressmaking,”” a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper. of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
telling how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt Bind- 
ings sent for 25c., postage paid. 
8. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699 N. Y, City. 








CANVAS FOLDING Tab fits bather so 2 pails of water 


mak bmergent bath. Hot bath 
ENAMELLED BATH. jaa oben. we, 10 A a Cat. 








free, Bathsor Boats. World's Fair 
Award. ACHE FOLDING BOAT 
Ce, RIAMISBURBG, OHIO. 





the mast’; 4, when it is bridled ; 5, when it 
is curbed ; 6, when we lend an ear to them; 
u when they are over crossed eyes (cross- 


ties). 

525.—Knickerbocker, Buckeye, Hoosier, 
Sucker, Pike, Jayhawker, Tarheel, Cracker, 
Yankee. 

526 —1, Dr. Johnson ; 2, Alexander Pope ; 
3, Robert Southey; 4, John Dryden: 5, 
Oliver Goldsmith; 6, A character in ‘‘ Wa- 
verley ”’; 7, Lawrence Sterne ; 8, Sairy Gamp, 
in ‘* Martin Chuzzlewit ”’: 9, a character in 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress’’; 10, a character in 
‘*Measure for Measure’”’; 11, Dean Swift; 
12, Thomas Chatterton ; 13, Willlam Ho- 
garth: 14, characters in ‘‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield’; 15, Daniel Defoe; 16, John 
Milton ; 17. a character in “ Vanity Fair’: 
18, Robert Browning ; 19, Samuel G. Good- 
rich ; 20, O. W. Holmes: 21, Sara J. C. Lip- 
pincott ; 22, R. H. Newell. 














Sunlight 
Soap 


Has no equal— 
fs See 
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For cleansing power.. 

Without For taking out dirt... 

NAY, For dissolving grease. 

vA For saving clothes..... 

M7) For preserving hands. 
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These are some of 
the reasons why 
** SUNLIGHT ’”’ 
Soap has the largest 
sale in the world, and 
° has been awarded 
Get The 
TWENTY-SEVEN 
GOLD MEDALS 
and other honors, 
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Best ? 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & 
Harrison Sts., New York. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP. 




















Easy to hook, 
easy to unhook 


—If you do the hooking and 
unhooking—never separates 
by itself. 
The DELONG 
Hook and Eye 








Richardson & 

DeLong Bros., 

Philadelphia. 

Makers of the CUPID Hairpin. 


Tt will not slip out of the hair. 


House Furnishing. 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 














RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 





FINEST IN THE WORLD, 





GLENWOOD 








TWO GOLD MEDALS 
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Best 


Results prove that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
blood purifier and tonic and the best Spring Medi- 
cine. In fact, 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All Druggists, $1. 


’ + are the only pills to take 
Hood Ss Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Especially adapted to the use of delicate women and 
children. Mild and yet effective. 


A.B. &E. L. SHAW, 


Established 1780, 












161 BROADWAY. 
688 BROADWAY. 








___ HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


7" Barnstable, Cape Cod. A 
TO LET. furnishel cottage, 10 rooms, 


high ground. Easv of access from New Yorkor Bos- 
ton. Rent, $125 a month, or $390 for the season. 
Apply to Box 52:2, Orange, N. J. 


SUMMER HOMES 
IN VERMONT, AND ON THE SHORES 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


A NEW illustrated book, describing this un- 

equalled summer resort section, offering the 
BEST TABLE BOARD, hospitable people, out- 
door pleasures, fishing, boating, or perfect rest. 
Climate and scenery unsurpassed. Prices from 
$5 per week upwards, 

Mailed free, on receipt of four cents postage, 
on application to 


A.W. ECCLESTONE,orS.W.CUMMINGS, 
8S. P. A.,353 Broadway,N.Y. G. P. A.,St. Albans,Vt. 








Summer in the Country. 


Are you looking for some place which combines 
ealth, Pleasure, Economy? 

If so. send 6 cents for postage, or call and get free 

at offices below the illustrated book, “Summer 

Homes,” It gives list of hotels, farm and boarding 


houses, with 
BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware coun- 


ties, on the main line and branchesof the New York, 
Ontario and Western Railway ; 2.00) feet above the 
sea; location, prices, fares, etc., all in it. In New 
York. at No. 2 Battery place, 165, 171, 371, 944. and 
1,323 Broadway, 747 6th av., 134 East 125th st., 273 
West 125th st. 251 Columbus av., 92 East, Ith st., 
and 13 Astor Place. Ticket offices, foot of Franklin 
and West 42d sts.; in Brooklyn, 4 Court st., 8 Ful- 


ton st.,98 Broadway, * Eagle” office, 249 Manhattan 
av., Greenpoint. ILLUSTRATED HOMES, 
containing half-tone reproductions from photographs 
of 535 of the hotels, farm, and boarding houses ad- 
vertised in ‘Summer Homes,’’can bé purchased of 
any ticket agent; price, 2c. J. C. Anderson, Gener- 
al Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver st., N. Y. 

On May 29 and 3 excursion tickets for one fare will 
be sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving an 


opportunity of personally selecting a Summer home, 
and aiso enjoying a day's fishing in this delightful 


region; tickets good returning June Ist. 
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“THE WESTMINSTER,” 


NEW YORK. 


Corner of 16th Street and Irving Place, one 
block cast of Broadway at Union Square; close 
to all the good theaters and all the good shops. 
Convenient to L roads, cables and horse cars— 
BUT OUT OF THE NOISE. A quiet, cozy, comfort- 
able, elegant, homelike, inexpensive hotel, 
where weary sight-seers and shoppers may find 
enjoyment, rest and recuperation after a busy 
day. American plan, $3.50 perday. ‘A Little 
Bcok about a Big City,” free, if you write for it. 


E. N. ANABLE, Proprietor, 
121 East 16th Street, New York. 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


Opposite Grace Church. - - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“ There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hos- 
pitable treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely 
met with in a public house,and which insensibly 
draws you there as often as you turn your face 
toward New York.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, 


PROPRIETORS, 
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WALTER BAKER & COL, wwe 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 





Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
** La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 








For Improved and 
Economic Cookery 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


For Delicious, 
Refreshing Beef Tea 








a, 
—tiltered water. But get the right filter. 
There’s one that’s best for many reasons— 
one reason is the perfect automatic clean- 
ing device. To learn the other reasons, send 
for book about the “Crystal Fountain” 
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farm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable to 
those of our subscribers who feel specially inter- 
este.d] 


HOW TO INCREASE THE {NCOME 
FOR THE SMALL FARMER. 


BY GEORGE HUSMAN, 











IN the issue of January 16th of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, I find myselfin very good com- 
pany, and I extend the hand of good fellow- 
ship to Miss Smith and Mr. Sweet. 
While they write from the Atlantic, and I 
from the Pacific shore, there is that true 
spirit of improving our farming element 
which must form a bond between kindred 
spirits,even if they do not agree in every 
point they advance. 

The paper of Mr. Sweet especially, ‘‘ How 
to Add to My Income,” is very suggestive, 
and I have not the least doubt that every 
farmer, throughout this broad land of ours, 
could add to his income largely if he set 
about it earnestly, calculating all the 
chances at his disposal, and have one main 
object in view, that of having something to 
sell all the year round, while his main 
crop shouid yield him a surplus; the 
smaller items, on which he can realize 
every month in the year, should turnish 
enough to pay the running expenses of his 
farm. But he must cut loose from the old- 
fogy idea that he ought to followin the 
steps of his father and grandfather, who 
have impoverished the soil he inherited 
from them, by continually raising wheat or 
cottou. What may have paid them well 
while they lived, may not pay now to their 
successor, and it would be the hight of folly 
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to adhere to it. It is a robbery, hardly to 
be excused’from an economical standpoint, 
to require the coil to bring forth the same 
crop for any number of years, exhausting 
all the elements necessary to its success, 
and not replacing them in some way. Ro- 
tation of crops is imperatively necessary in 
such cases, as each crop draws its special ele- 
ments from the soil, and no artificial or 
commercial fertilizers will entirely serve 
the purpose to reinstate them. 

One of the cheapest fertilizers, which is 
available in the neighborhood of nearly 
every small town, is ammoniacal liquid 
from gas works. I have used it for several 
years on vineyards, applying it when the 
berries were about half grown, a time 
when a stimulant is badly needed, and 
found a wonderful result in size of berry, 
foliage and general health of the vine. It 
can generally be had very cheap, by fur- 
nishing the casks and paying something 
for filling them. I diluted it in the pro- 
portion of one gallon of the Jiquid to seven 
gallons of water, and applied it, as the vine- 
yard was very hilly, by making a small 
ditch above every vine with a hoe, had a 
cask of the mixture on a wagon and an old 
hose attached, applying about half a gallon 
to each vine. Two men could thus go over 
five acres in a day, vines planted eight by 
eight feet; and I found it the cheapest fer- 
tilizer I had ever applied, acting like a 
charm and producing almost immediate 
results. I mention these because it may be 
available to many in regions where it 
would otherwise go to waste. Io a former 
paper I have already alluded to the advan- 
tages of diversified farming. That this 
must differ in its products in different 
localities is self-evident: but almost in 
every town there are certain articles in 
demand at certain times which would al- 
ways command a ready sale at good prices. 

Early vegetables can be started under 
a few sashes in a hotbed, rbubarb, and 
especially asparagus. When these two 
last are once planted and the ground prop- 
erly prepared and enriched, they last a long 
time, and yield a steady income. A good 
plantation of small fruits should not be 
neglected ; if tastily put up and taken to 
market fresh they generally command a 
ready sale and steady custom ;-a succession 
of strawberries, currants, gooseb°rries and 
blackberries should be on every small 
farmer’s place; they will add immensely to 
the comforts of home, and, if well taken 
care of, will always pay. Early tomatoes 
are easily raised started in a hotbed, and 
transplanted carefully they will yield an 
early and constant crop; so will sweet 
potatoes, and the few hours devoted to their 
care will richly repay, even in home com- 
fort. Besides, all these vegetables and 
their offal will rear a good many chickens 
and other fowls and a few pigs, which will 
reduce expenses by saving butcher’s meat, 
and the surplus of eggs can be sold readily. 
The successful plan is as much in reducing 
expenses, to grow everything needed on the 


farm, as wuch as possible, as in having. 


something to sell all the time. It is money 
saved at both ends, and besides, it gives a 
wholesome variety, which is peculiarly at- 
tractive to the young. 

If a farmer has a family growing up 
around him, give each of them a share in 
some branch of it; let your boys and girls 
be responsible for it, and give them a share 
in the profits. It will excite a spirit of 
friendly rivalry, as each will want to outdo 
the other. They will find work sweet, anda 


blessing instead of a curse, as 80 many. 


would make it appear, and will not yearn 
for a city life if home is thus made attract- 
ive to them. The days will slip by una- 
wares, and the hours of rest in the even- 
ing and Sunday will be doubly sweet to 
them by the consciousness that they are 
wellearned. The companionship of their 
parents, sisters and brothers and of good 
books and papers will create a feeling of 
content, which they could not gain in- 
cities. And as itis anold and tried saying, 
that ‘“‘all work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy,” give them a holiday now and 
then for an excursion tothe woods; let each 
follow his natural inclinations—fishing, 
bunting or botanizing, making collections 
of plants, insects, etc.; and make them feel 
that life is a great but beautiful school, 
over which that great Teacher, to whom we 
all bow in reverence, sets to each a task 
which he or she can work out, not to their 
salvation alone, but for the good of all sur- 
rounding them. It may be long, and the 
path may be sometimes weary to reach 
this ideal state of things. That we should 
strive for it, neverthele-s, each in his own 
particular sphere, and do our share, how- 
ever small, to bring it about ; and the farm- 
er, in his close communion with nature, 
leading the most natural and healtby life, 
can do more to bring this change about than 
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than any other avocation. This is his proud 
privilege, will he use it? ‘‘ Hope springs 
eternal in the human breast,” and my hopes 
are stronger in this direction than from any 
other source. 

But we cannot hope for recruits for this 
great army of improvement from men who 
cling to their wheat and cotton, even when 
their lands are exhausted by theircontinuous 
cultivation, so that they will not even pro- 
duce enough to pay for fertilization. To 
those who are too set in their notions and 
their mistaken pride to even try something 
else, we shall have to look in vain for prog- 
ress. But is there not some one among 
them who will set an example and try some . 
other branch of farming outside of the old 
rut? Why not try flax for achange from 
wheat? That wheat will not pay on small 
farms at the low prices it brings should be 
evident to them. Flax, with perhaps a 
little more careful preparation of the soil, 
has been found to average eighteen bushels 
to the acre of seed, which briogs nearly 
three times the price of wheat, and a ready 
market for it. It will succeed almost any- 
where under the same conditions as grains, 
and there is the fiber besides, which can 
certainly be made of some use I know 
that it succeeds here with the mostcommon 
cultivation, and it certainly ripens any- 
where in this broad land of ours. Why not 
sow an acre or two, just to try it ? And if it 
succeeds, then raise larger crops. There 
will be several hundred acres sown in this 
county this year, fora trial, and I shall re- 
port on them in good time. 

In our State here, small farming would of 
course be much easier than in the Eastern 
States, as we can grow almost anything 
with uniform success. Here truck farmiog, 
growing early vegetables for Exstern mar- 
kets, has already assumed large dimen- 
sions, and cauliflower, cabbage and early 
potatoes are shipped by hundreds of car- 
loads, at remunerative figures. How much 
more this could be extended by a co opera- 
tive system and colouization, as indicated 
in a former paper, I leave to your readers to 
imagine. That we can grow anything, from 
the products of the temperate zoneto those 
of the subtropical, has been well proven. 
Even in this, one of the northern counties, 
so called, violets and narcissuses are in full 
blcom in the gardens, and we are never 
without roses in any month of the year. 

Oranges and lemons are on the trees yet, 

together with bloom and young fruit; and 
while we do not claim to raise semitropical 
fruits at wholesale, yet every farmer can 
have them in his dooryard, and figs produce 
two crops each year. Sugar beets are 
planted on a large scale and a ready market 
found for them. Ramie culture has also 
been advocated ; in short, there are somany 
ways open here, and land is comparatively 
so cheap, that colonies of small farmers, 
such as I have indicated, should do well. 
Creameries for certain sections are also 
advocated, and must pay well, with the cli- 
matic advantages here, where cattle are 
uniformly healthy, and need but little feed 
and stabling. We have had ripe blackber- 
ries and strawberries at Christmas, grown 
without effort in the open air. Let each 
locality study its own resources and its 
markets. While we can produce easier and 
moie manifold products, our Eastern breth- 
ren have the advantage of closer markets, 
with cbeaper freights. Butall small farm- 
ers shouid have one object in view, to pro- 
duce enough all the year round to pay run- 
ning expenses, and a priacipal crop besides, 
to add to the balance in favor of a rainy 
day. . 

Napa, CAL. 

HOW THE TEASEL CROP IS 
RAISED AND USED. 








BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


ONE of the most interesting plants raised 
in this country, and tothe farmers of On- 
ondaga County, New York, one of the most 
profitable, is a tall, thistle-like growth, 
which is scientifically kaown as Dipsacus 
Fullonum. Yhe use to which this plant is 
put is almost as curious as its peculiar ap- 
pearance, and nine tenths of the people who 
wear clothes prepared by the plant’s seed- 
case spines know nothing of it. It seems 
strange that inventors could not devise a 
machine that would raise the nap oa cloth 
fabrics as successfully as the delicate burs 
of the teasel plants; but such has been the 
case for centuries. Today the gigging 
machine is said to do the work as well as 
the teasels, and that the plant is used much 
less than formerly; but for ali that woolen 
factories continue to buy the annual crop 
of teasels at a fair price. 

When the early setilers from Somerset- 
shire, England, took up their abode in the 
central part of New York State, they ap- 
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preciated the richness of the soil and its 
value for raising teasel. They turned their 
attention early to the cultivation of this 
crop, and considerable quantities were 
exported to England. Since that early day 
down to the present Onondaga County has 
practically monopolized this farm crop, and 
nearly all the teasel raise 1 in this country 
comes somewhere from this circumscribed 
region. Of late years successful attempts 
have been made to raise good teasels in 
Oregon, but so farthis competition has 
affected the market but little. 

The supply of teasels varies all the way 
from twenty to forty million poundsa year, 
and some seasons this crop pays much 
higher prices than others. The prices paid 
at the woolen factories for good teasels 
naturally varies as much as the production, 
and the range is all the way from ten to 
twenty five cents per pound. At the latter 
price the farmers make a good living; but 
when teasels bring only ten cents a pound 
the profits are barely worth considering, 
The present dull conditions prevailing in 
our woolen factories have injured the out- 
look for teasels as much as for any other 
farm product, and last season the whole crop 
sold at ten cents per pound. 

The use of the teasels can better be un- 
derstood wheu the bur of a plant is exam- 
ined. Nature has formed perfect: cylinders 
out of the burs, set at regular intervals 
with sharp, delicate but tough points: and 
when they are revolved by machinery they 
raise the nap of cloth with all the precision 
of the most perfect machine. It has been 
the aim of inventors for a century to make 
a machine that wonld give a rough, shaggy 
finish to chinchilla and similar fabrics; but 
it bas been uphill work to get ahead of the 
teasels. The tough little hooks of the 
teasel are not easily broken, and they have 
more elasticity than any needle invented by 
mau. Their points are finer than the most 
delicate cambric needle. 

The teasel crop is planted from seed, 
which is drilled into the soil similar to 
wheat, only tbe rows are about three feet 
apart. The richest soil is necessary for the 
plants to do their best,and woolen mills 
are very particular about the quality of the 
teasels they buy. The inferior, half.grown 
teasels are almost dead stock upon the 
farmer’s hands. He may raise poor potatoes 
and wheat, and receive some profitable 
remuneration for them; but unless his 
teasels come up to the lowest grade estab- 
lished by the factories, he can do nothing 
better than burn them. Thereis no possible 
market for them. The trade allows three 
assortments of the teasels. The first grade 
is called the “‘ kinys,’? and is composed of 
the largest and most perfect heads, The 
second grade consists of the branching 
stems, and sells as ‘‘ mediums,” while the 
third and last grade is called the‘ buttons,” 
which are used for cheap, shoddy goods. 
Prices are paid according to the grading, 
and while *‘ kings”’ may bring twenty cents 
a pound the ‘‘ buttons” will be disposed of 
with difficulty at ten cents or even less. 

After seeding the piants are left to grow 
until they are tall enough for thinning out. 
It takes three seasons to bring the teasel 
crop to proper maturity, and consequently 
many farmers do not take kindly to it; but 
the farmers in Onondaga County cultivate 
other crops in the rows between the teasel 
plants, and thus make a double profit from 
the soil. Corn is a favorite crop to raise in 
the same field with teasel, and in the sum* 
amer-time fields of corn and teasel may be 
seen mingling together. The third year of 
the growth, however, finds the teasel plants 
so high that they shadow the ground pretty 
well, and very few crops can be raised in or 
between the rows. The plants are lerge, 
sturdy ones, 2nd they branch out in every 
direction, producing large serrated leaves, 
and blossoms resembling those of the this- 
tle. Such a field of maturing teasels is very 
attractive on a spring day, and quite 4 
decided odor hovers over the place. 

The trimming, curing, sorting and pack- 
ing of the teasel crop requires almost as 
much labor as tobacco. The factories all 
demand that the teasels be prepared and 
sorted in this way, and the farmer has his 
hands full with hisonecrop. The cutting 
begins in the latter half of July, when the 
seed cases on the central stem becomes ripe. 
When the plants are cut they are carted to 
a birn prepared espacially for the purpose, 
aud they are piled upon scaffolds eight to 
ten deep to dry. It takes from two to five 
weeks for them to dry. 

About the time that the teasels are cured, 
the buyers for the factories make theit 
rounds, and dicker with the farmers for 
their whole crop, offering a certain price 
per pound. Some farmers readily accept 
the first offers, others stand out for higher 
prices, and a few refase to accept the terms 
of the agents, and store the crop in the barn. 
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he teasels do not improve by age, nor do 
they deteriorate when properly kept, and 
the farmer is, consequently, independent of 
a low market. They can be kept twenty 
years in storage and not lose their value, 
and not a few growers have held their stock 
year after year for higher prices until their 
barns were overflowing, and they had to sell 
to make room for more. : 

The trouble with nearly all the gigging 
machinery invented for raising the nap on 
fabrics is, that the steel points are not elas- 
tic enough, and they are apt to get rusty by 
being in constant contact with the damp 
cloth. The teasels have curved pointed 
needJes that yield to the pressure of the 
cloth, and wear out very slowly. The pres- 
ent gigging machine that is said to take the 
place of the teasels very successfully, has 
galvanized steel needles which do not rust. 
It is possible that this invention may en- 
tirely abolish the industry of growing tea- 
sel; but at present the woolen factories are 
sendiog in their orders as usual, and they 
may never change from the old-fashioned 
method to the new. 


i. 
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INCUBATORS VS. HENS. 


BY MAY ALLIS DE COU. 








In various talks upon Woman’s Work, [ 
bave forborne mention of incubators, lest 
I run my head against a snag. However, 
when spring comes my voice clamors to be 
heard in defense of the good old hen— 
Nature’s faithful incubator. 

For two long years—I am not easily dis- 
couraged—I labored with the mechavical 
contrivance, until I felt my felt my hair 
turning gray, and myself wrinkling and 
aging before mytime. Then I relegated it, 
with all its hair-like, nerve-trying attach- 
ments, to man. I, at least, would never 
question his rights thereto. 

A second Job with the intuitive tact of a 
mechanical genius might stand a chance— 
a small one—of succeeding. Now, patience 
is one of my virtues; but I plead guilty to 
an utter absence of the faintest suspicion 
of a mechanician’s ingenuity. Right there 
Nature left an immense vacuum. 

But I have a John who claims somewhat 
in that. line and who exerted himself more 
than alittlein my behalf. Yet, withal, it 
was too much for me. To this day my 
bones ache in recollection of how I stord over 
those deceitful machines day after day,week 
after week, month after month. Indeed, 
each hour saw me rushing cellarward. My 
eyes dwelt continually upon thermometer 
and gage. I succeeded too, in keeping the 
temperature unvarying to adegree. Mat- 
ters seemed progressing finely—I began to 
“ count my chickens.” 

Then would come a night—usually during 
the last week of the incubation—when with~ 
out cause or reason that impish thermome- 
ter would drop down, down, full ten de- 
grees; enough thoroughly to chill the 
embryo chicks, Or, perhaps—having regard 
for possible monotony—with perfect impar- 
tiality, it would go wp as many degrees, 
giving my baby-broilers a foretaste of 
future fate. Either was effectual. The 
result, forty chicks from two hundred eggs. 

My airy alhambras went tumbling with a 
crash ! 

However, those forty were uncommonly 
strong. They would be, naturally—‘* sur- 
vival of the fittest.” 

The incubator lamps were cared for every 
morning, and burned clearly and brightly. 
Yet, now and then, it would occur-that my 
necromantic nose began to quiver suspi- 
ciously, rousing me to the fact that some- 
thing was amiss somewhere Following 
that occult sense I would speedily reach 
the cellar to find it filled with dense, suf- 
focating smoke. Adash through discovered 
& lamp blazing high in demoniac glee. 
Quickly extinguishing it, I would give one 
glance around and feel like sitting down 
for a good cry. 

But, alas, there was no time! Things 
must be restored to pristine order before 
the eggs got chilled. 

That desolating scene! Grime and soot, 
thick and greasy, in every direction. For 
long I worked with hot water and viregar, 
Soap, rags and paper. 

There was no anticipating these freaks of 
the lamps (“‘self-regulators,” too); and I 
never ceased to be grateful that they oc- 
curred in the daytime. In truth, they rather 
preyed upon my mind, causing sleepless 
Dights of fear. 

The retrospection of my zealous devotion 
to those incubators of disappointment 
Wearies me even now. Through all the 
delicious summer-time there was not one 
short hour which I dared call my own, 
Until friends thought me turned rcluce. 

Really, it did not pay. In due time there 
Were several hundred chicks, which thrived 








‘for chickens, yet die they would. They 





remarkably well at first in their brooders 

No sloppy feed. Dry cornmeal, bran, 
cracked oats and wheat to pick at, a baked, 
crumbly Johnuy-cake three times a day, as 
much as they wou'd eat up clean. 

When about four weeks old, however, they 
would begin to drop off without apparent 
or discoverable reason. No disease—no lice. 
Shell, grit, everything known or heard of 


were tired of life—it had proved a comfort- 
less place to their baby hearts—they gladly 
gave it up. 

In consequence, when fall came, I had 
only two hundred chickens out of six hun- 
dred hatched. And where was my sum- 
mer ? 

Such relief it was, after the second year’s 
trial, to go back to the gocd old hens. No 
lamps, ro thermometer, po moisture gage. 
The dear biddies would attend to all that if 
I would leave a basket of shelled corn and 
pan of water in their hatching house. __ 

I became rejuvenated—ready to demon- 
strate my release from presious thraldom 
by delightful outings. Biddy and I were 
mutually independent. 

And how I slept at night: blissful visions 
athwart my brain of those faithful feath- 
ered incubators attending to every detail 
witbout care of mine. 

When hatched my downy darlings were 
put out with their mother in a coop on 
grass, where she hovered them and called 
tothem, avd with rare terderness selected 
dainty morsels for their tiny throats. Corn- 
bread and cracked corn the first week. 
Then raise the coop and permit them to 
roam at will within theirinclosure. Whole 
wheat may also beadded to their diet, while 
the devoted mother, with gentle murmur- 
ings of reassurance, hunts untiringly odd 
bits for her flock. 

Truly they bad neitber thougbt nor time 
for dyirg; their wee hearts were as tho 
nourished on love alone. 

When droopy and lice found to be at them 
a greasing—one teaspoonful of kerosene in 
ove cup of lard—will make all right: tho 
a second application may be necessary in a 
week’s time, 

After four weeks feed whole corn for 
speedy fattening. At ten weeks they are 
ready for marketing. 

Overcrowding at night—after weaning, 
the little, lonesome bodies will do that— 
caused some mortality: but in the fall I 
had three out of four hundred chicks, be- 
sides saving those thousands of eggs. 

And such a beautiful summer! While 
the spring chickens had filled the cavity in 
my purse most comfortably. 

St. PaAvuL Park, MINN. 


SHORT POULTRY CHATS. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 
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OF all the various gritty substances nec 
essary to the health of a flock of hens, there | 
is none that is any better or that the chick 
eps prefer more than coal cinders. They | 
will scratch over a heap of ashes, and their 
maneuvers will tell you how much they lik: 
to pick among them. There are a number 
of manufactured grits offered to poultry 
keepers that everything is claimed for 





but when coal ashes are so cheap and con- 
veniently obtained, why pay for something 
that has no more to recommend it than the 
maker’s word? Ground oyster and ‘ea 
shells are also good to throw in with their 
grain food ; or, better, put some in a box i» 
the coop, letting them help themselv-s 
Some writers recommend broken glass fo 
grit. If such substance is liable to cut and 
injure a person’s throat, why would it not 
cut some organs of a fowl or stick some 
where and produce anirritation? Icoud 
never cot scientiously feed my fowls broken 
glass, hence will not recommend it to any 
one. 


“Things are very much mixed in thee 
days,’”’ said the old hen, sadly. ‘There 
were seventy-five chickens hatched last 
night, and I can’t tell which are mine and 
which are the incubator’s.”” If bens cculd 
tell us what they think of these wooden 
hatching machines that run three uceks 
and bring out six hundred dow y little 
chickens more easily than they can con e off 
the nest with a dozen,a very interestirg 
discourse would be proclaimed. With all 
the advancement madein artificial hatching 
and brooding of chickens and ducks. who 
wouldn’t rather set a ben and watch ber 
and naturedotherest? Thereisson ething 
so very fascinating about it with all its 
slow progress. We run and race too fast in 
this rapid time for the good of our lives. 
Sometimes haste made slowly brings ulti- 
mately the same result, with balf the exer- 
tion. As long as there is a hen to Jay the 
eggs there will be people who will prefer 
ant = hatch out the little downy baby 
chicks, 


Just as soon as you can get it give your 
fowls more miik than water to drink. I 
venture to say if more good milk was sup- 
plied to the laying flock constantly, summer 
and winter, fewer birds would be sick and 
sluggish—and eggs! My! what a basketful 
of them they would lay when your neigh- 
bor gets but one or two. May will bring 
out the new green grass, which means 
plenty of rich milk at the dairy. Growing 
chicks also thrive on it wonderfully, and 
will always run for their milk when they 
refuse to touch water. The hens will drink 
either sweet or sour milk; in the country 
they are very companionable to a flock «f 
pigs, as they know thetime when the farmer 
comes with his bucket of swill, one-balf 
or more being sour curd; they watch 
their chance slyly and take a drink when 
ever they can. If you find your ficck not 
laying aS mapy eggs us you think they 
— start the milk diet and nute tue 
results. 


CL' vis Nr, O. 








It’s easy to feed 


some people, but proper nourishment 
for the invalid, convalescent and dys- 
peptic is hard to obtain. 


Somatose 


is a perfect Food and Tonic for the pale, thin 
anemic, dyspeptic and overworked. 
Somatose strengthens and nourishes ; re- 
stores the appetite and increases the weight. 
Somatose is for sale by all druggists 
in 2-02.,\%, % and 1-lb. tins. 
Somatose - Biscuit, palatable and strengthening. 
Runkel Bros.’ Somatose - Cocoa, for nursing moth- 
ers, invalids and convalescents. A pleasant and strength- 
ening beverage for table use. Runkel Bros.’ Soma- 
tose - Chocolate for eating and drinking. 
All druggists. Descriptive pamphlets free of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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SS i are more easily prevented than cured—both 3 
ee | I yield to Booth’s ‘‘ Hyome1,”’ the Australian = 
fi ‘‘ Dry-Air’’ treatment of Asthma, Hay = 


mi Fever, Catarrh, Bronchitis, etc. 


“CURES BY INHALATION.” 


TRADE 


(_- cctases assssssssae 


DRY-All 


he 
hlbettiesise TITITITT aster io 


4 | 
a! tical, 


R.T. 


Inclosed please ind $1.00 for two extra bottles 
{A 5 pe 
t ldo not like to be without your remedy. 
MRS. 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and = 
destroys the germs which cause disease in the = 
respiratory organs. 
4| Hyomei, is inhaled at the mouth, and after per- 
Mai meating the minutest air- cells, is exhaled 
We through the nose. 
te inhale, and gives immediate relief. 


| Case (see 
Sm the United States ; consisting of pocket inhaler, 
Mfl| made of deodorized hard rubber (beautifully 
Hi —- a botttle of Hyomei, a dropper, and 
Hi ll directions for using. 


2 f prove that Hyomei does cure. 
Are you open to conviction ? 


and Rose Colds 







, which 


Pee ste dr ee dy 


Kattskill Bay, East Lake George, N. Y. § 
July 31, 1895. 


lam entirely cured of Hay Fever, 


R.A. LINENDOLL, 
Mayflower Cottage. 


reece deere catenenee 
TONY 








The air, charged with 






It is aromatic, delightful to 


cut), by Mail, $1.00, to any part of 


If you are séi// skep- 
send your address; my pamphlet shall 


Beene, 23 East 20th i. id Verk : 
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Best To Be Had. 


“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the ee | 
blood-purifier I would recommen 
x consider it the safest and best to 
be had.” —(Rev.) W. Copp, Jack- 
son, Minn. 


Ayer’s on Sarsaparilla 


e@ Admitted at the World’s Fair. 








Fer Breakfast. 


Superior to Oatmeal as 
Wheat does not overheat the 
blood ; Economical, costing 
less than 1 cent cach person 
when cooked as mush, 


Is absolutely the Best y' 
Cereal Food in the world. 
Uncooked by steam it retains is 
the Rich Nut-like Flavor of \ ; 
wheatinitsnaturalcondition. \ 


Sold in 2 1b packages by 
All Leading Grocers. 


j FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N.Y. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 





One number (one week) 10 cents. 


One month........ $ . Six months........ $1 50 
Three months..... Nine months...... 2 25 
Four months..... One year.......0--- 3 00 


CLUB RATES, 


Two years to one subscriber......ssceseseees $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........--- 5 #0 
Three years to one subscriber.....e0+-+-ees - 70 
Three subscribers one year each........ “oe oe 
Four years to one subscriber......ssessesees 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each........+006+ 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber,......-.-+.ss0s Ww 00 
Five subscribers one year @ach.....60..+e005 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.0 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 

_ The above rates are invariable. 
Names and remittance must accompany 
each club. 

Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 
‘6 TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time hasexpired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any sunscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi 
tional. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
periodicals in connection with Tuk INDE- 
PENDENT, can save money by writing for 
our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1 00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known on 
application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 








Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accor- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream oftartar baking powder. 
est of all in Jeavening strength.—Latest 
United States Government Food Report 


High- 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, New York. 


Acker, Merrall & Condit, 


Chambers St. and West Broadway, also 
57th st. and Gth Ave.. and to 139 
West 42d St.. New Yor Bute. 


SUPERIOR TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Samples sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in the world. 











Hampers packed for any rt of the country. 
Coser wines for medicinal purposes. Write for 
price list. 














STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent 
Grand Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale 
for cash or on installments a large assortment 
of nearly new STEINWAY Grand, Upright and 
Square Pianos, all warranted like their new 
Pianos. Also, second-hand Pianos o other 
make, in perfect order, at ow figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th 8t., 


NEW YORK, 





A WHOLE LIBRARY OF 
BICYCLE INFORMATION 


The Columbia Catalogue is not a mere 
price-list. It gives convincing reasons 


why all who love pleasure and comfort in 
bicycling should select 








STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
Your knowledge of bicycle 


$100 making will grow by read- 
toallalike jing this interesting book. 


Free from the Columbia agent or by 
mail from us for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


mms WANTED 227353 
u nts 
GREATAMERICAN (Women M 
3 


Girls or Boys} 
in every town in the U.S. to get 
orders for our celebrated goods. 
LIBERAL_ TERMS; Goop IN- 
COMES. BIG PRESENTS with 
every sale. Good Teas and Cof- 
fees, 2c. per pound. Send thisad. 
and lfc. in stamps. and we will mail youa 24 pound 
Best eX at: gry Re ced. sen! fall ul particdare 

E A" 








ComPANY 


sland 33 Ves ty os iv i bx O. Box 289. 
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An Absolutely Pure Olive Oil Soap 
for 
Nursery, Toilet and Bath. 
Sold by druggists and grocers. Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pearl St., New York. 


-wrerrrrrrrrrrrrerrvrvrwrr.rY. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 





F YOU DON*T KNOW, ask the prac- 
tical, responsible painter —ask anyone 
whose business it is to know —and he 

will tell you to use Pure White Lead and 


They make the best and 


| most durable paint. To be sure of getting 


Pure White Lead 


examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
For colors use the Nationat Leap Co.'s 
Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


No trouble 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
of colors free ; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DA 

Pittsburgh. 
. Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR } Cincinnati e . 
ECKSTEIN Pure Linseed Oil. 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 

New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 

Chi 

} Shicago. 

COLLIER 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERE to make or match a shade. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO > 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 

Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


1 Broadway, New York. 









muslin 
so nice 
for dainty 


of the 


West 


‘As fine as linen, 
as soft as silk.” 








NURSERY 
CLOTH. 


MHIS Cloth is of Bleached 

Muslin on both sides, with 
pure white wadding between, 34 
inches wide, firmly quilted to- 
gether. Its utility in the famity 
is obvious. All physicians and 
obstetric lecturers recommend it 
for bed pads. It is easily washed. 
All the leading Dry Goods 
Houses in every city sell it by 
the yard. 


Samples Furnished Free on 
Application by 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 


Laight and Varick Streets, New York. 


») SAVE YOUR FRUITS 


from the Pests BY BUYING 


A DOUGLAS SPRAYER, 
complete, omoent barrel. 


Peal stores 
| THE BEST PAY THE BEST 

























MAY ER & Co. 
Memorial Windows. 


MUNICH. LONDON. NEW YORK. 
47 Barclay Street, New York. 
FRANCIS I. MONAGHAN, Manager. 


EDWIN C. BURT &C0., 


Snes and Dea 





AT RETAIL. 


&> 446 & 448 Palton Be 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Sele 70&72W.234 St.,8.Y. 


The uine Edwin 
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Ae e Be 
CS ATAING 
No. 450, Cut-under Surrey, 


Price, $135. 


An Ideal Family Carriage. 
weight, short turn, easy riding. 


No. 451, Straight-bottom Surrey, 


Price, $125. 





Roomy, light 


Always on hand a complete stock of all kinds 
of Carriages; also Harness, Robes, Blankets, 
etc., etc. 


STUDEBAKER, 


265-267 Canal St., New York. 
200 feet east of Broadway. 





Are You Going to Paint? 


The Averill Paint is unequaled for Beauty and 
Durability. 

It has been extensively used for twenty-five 
years in every section of the country with the 
most satisfactory results. 

If you contemplate painting your house or 
buildings, send for sample card of beautiful 
tints and testimonials. 


THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO. 


38 Burling Slip, New York. 





Cranstons-on-Hudson, 
WEST POINT. 


OPEN MAY OTH. 
Special rates for Families. Four furnished cottages. 
"44 hours from New York, via West Shore R. R., 2%- 
hours via steamer “ Mary Powell.” 
















Enough 


VIM 
TIRES 


the 


DON’T 








SLIP weet 
BOSTON WOTEY BOSE & ROBBER Cd, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland. 
Denver. San Francisco. 
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May 14, 1896 


At 
** The 
Linen 


Store.”’ 





Among the thin fabrics for Summer 
wear none are so durable as these ; 
none launder more 
beautifully ; scarcely 
any other material 
makes so cool and 
altogether satisfac- 
tory adress fora hot 
Registered Trademark. day ; the price is 35¢ 
and 40c.a yard. They may be seen 
in large assortment at 





James McCutcheon & Co.’s, 
14 West Twenty-third St., N. Y. 


1895 
NEW MODEL 


HOWARD WATCHES 


Absolutely the highest grade watches made in this 
country. 





For full information address 
THE E. HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK CO. 


383 Washington St., Bost 
41 Maiden a New York. 
Washington St., C hicago 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 


TRAVEL. - 


FOREIGN TRAVEL AGENCY. 
LONDON & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


CALEDON An) an 
GREAT SOUTHERN & TERN “RaiLway. 


Shortest and ay A routes. bed < now ol Live: 


oe ous ne 

ours 

ing core Wales <— 

land, Picturesquo 

Lakes. Ancient Cathedrals an 4 
Castles, Great Universities, Shakespeare's Country, Xc. 

- ageage Checked Through New Yor York to London, 
ooree SAVED; COMFORTS SECURED ; INCONVENIENCES AVOIDED, 


r Estimates, Folders Moe Tickets. etc. “op 
C. A. BARAT. ONL, Gen'l Agt. 


The Most 


Invigorating 


SPRING 
se TOURS 


voyage by the 


Old Dominion Line 
Old Point Comfort, Virginia Beach, 
Richmond, Va., or Washington, D.C. 
Good Meals! Good Appetite ! 
Pleasant Company! Pure Air! 
Good Beds! Rest! 
Quiet! Comfort! 
Invigorated Health of mind and body! 




















52 Broadway, New 














All these can be secured by av Ocean trip of 700 miles 
| the short time of Forty-Eight hours at the low cost 
of $13.00 or $14.00, all expenses included. 


Send for copy of * PILOT,” containing de- 
scriptions of short and — trips. 
Please mention this paper 


Old Dominion S. S. Company, 
PIER 26, NoRTH RIVER. NEW YORK. 
W.L.Guillaudeu,V.-Pres. & Traffic Mer. 


The Land of the Midnight Sun. 


Cruise of the OHIO, the largest and finest steam 
yacht in the world, built by the Cramps and sailing 
under the American Flag. Leaves New York June 
2th °9, for Kngland, Kussia, Finland, Denmark, 
Sweden No-way, the North Cape, Spitzbergen, stop- 
ping at Bodo to witness the total eclipse of the sun. 
Lectures on astronomy by leading astronomers en 
route. 

European tours June 6th and July Ist. 

THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 
1715 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
L. L. COLLVER, N. E. Agent, 
306 Washingten "treet, Boston, Mass. 


“The 4.00 P.M. Limited” 


—BETWEEN— 


BOSTON and NEW YORK 


Has been newly equipped with elegant 
Coaches and Drawing-Room Cars built bv 
the Pallman Company expressly for this 
train. Allthe cars are vestibuled, and ex- 
cel, in beauty of finish and comfort, any 
others in New England. 








Dining Oar attached between between Boston & Springfield. 
ALL trains are lighted by gas and heated by steam. 





Through express trains between 
New York, New Haven, Hartford and 





Boston, via Springfield Line. 
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